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The Nature and Origin 
of Living Matter. 


The Author, so far from regarding Spontaneous 
Generation as a myth, holds that from the 
earliest stages of the earth’s history up to the 
present time new beginnings of simplest 
forms of life have been constantly taking place. 
Dr. Bastian’s conclusions are the result of 
many years of research. The volume contains 
76 Illustrations. 


By H. Chariton Bastian, 


M.A., M.D. (London), F.R.S., F.L.S. 
12s. 6d. net. 





Somerset House, 
Past and Present. 


For two centuries Somerset House was the 
home of Queens and Princesses, and a centre 
of English social life. It has passed through 
greater vicissitudes than almost any other 
secular edifice in London. The Authors give 
a continuous record of its story from its 
foundation by the Lord Protector in 1547 to 
the present day. The volume is illustrated 
with reproductions of rare old prints and a 
fine series of modern photographs. 


By R. Needham & A. Webster. 


Illustrated, 21s. 


Julian the Apostate. 


This book is a most vivid and penetrating 
study of the Emperor Julian, written from an 
unprejudiced standpoint, but inspired by an 
intimate sympathy with its subject. After an 
exhaustive account of Julian’s life and sur- 
roundings, Signor Negri deals with the reli- 
gious and philosophic controversies of his 
period, with Neoplatonism, and with his atti- 
tude towards Christianity. The book, which 
has been translated by the Duchess Litta- 
Visconti-Arese, contains an important intro- 
duction by Professor Pasquale Villari. 


By Gaetano Negri. 2 vols., 21s. net. 
Round About My Peking Carden 


Mrs. Archibald Little’s new travel book, 
“Round About My Peking Garden,” contains 
vivid descriptions of walks and excursions in 
and round the Chinese capital. The contents 
include : In a Peking Garden ; Among Peking 
Palaces; How the Court Came to Peking ; 
How not to do it in Peking ; and Many Kinds 
of Temples, &c. The volume is illustrated 
with more than go Photographs. 


By Mrs. Archibald Little. 15s. net. 


The True Story of George Eliot 
in Relation to “Adam Bede.” 


The story of the originals of George Eliot’s 
characters, and of how the romance ‘Adam 
Bede” grew up in her mind. Asa first-cousin 
of George Eliot, Mr. Mottram writes with 
intimate knowledge. 


By William Mottram. 


Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
7. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, London, 

















DUCKWORTH & 6O.’S LIST, 
RED FOX RED FOX. 


The Story of His Adventurous Career. 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 


Author of THE WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS, 
THE KINDRED OF THE WILD, 


“The most brilliant collection of animal stories that have appeared,” 


RED FOX. RED FOX. 


Square 12mo, with Coloured Frontispiece, Cover Design, 50 Full. 
page Plates, and many Decorations by CHARLES 
LIVINGSTON BULL. 6s. net. 


A LITTLE BOY LOST. 


By W. H. HUDSON. 
30 Illustrations by A. D. McCORMICK, 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s, 6d. net. 


A LITTLE BOY LOST, by its tender humour, and by 
the originality of the scenes with creatures of the 
woods, will fascinate children. It is CONFIDENTLY 
RECOMMENDED as one of the best books for children 
this season. 























NEW VOLUME IN “ THE RED SERIES,” 


CONSTABLE. By M. Srurce Heypenson, 


39 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net, 


IDEALS AND REALITIES IN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE. By Prince Kroprorxin. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘Prince Kropotkin’s book is admirable, and should supersede all other 
works of the kind in our language. The author not only knows the literature 
of which he writes, he also knows the life to which it relates, and out of which 
it has arisen. Consequently he writes with authority.”—Times, 


The SECRET KINGDOM 


By FRANK RICHARDSON, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** For sheer gaiety it stands in a class apart.”—Observer. 
** An up-to-date Rabelais.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


“Witty, satirical, grotesque. One of the most popular books of the season.” 
—Black and White. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘A MACDALEN’S HUSBAND.” 


THE SACRED CUP. 


By VINCENT BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“In ‘THE SACRED CUP’ is a novel position and a 
strong one. The plot is well worked out, and the 
characters are clearly developed. Mr. Vincent Brown 


has taken his line, and clearly he means to keep it.” 
—ACADEMY. 














“ A SfORY OF PASSION.” 


THE WANDERING OF JOYCE. 


By E. M. DEVENISH. 
** Joyce is the daughter of an Irish artist and a Spanish dancer. The author 


has made her real, Vivid and picturesque. Does not sin against good — 
—Globe. 


Introduction by H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


UNDERGROUND MAN. By Gapric. 


TARDE. Translated by CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


AFTER HIS KIND. 
By M. STURGE HENDERSON. 


Square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Fastens with insight upon the less commonplace phases of human 
relationship.”—Times, 


MAGIC CASEMENTS. 


Small crown 8vo. Uniform with ‘‘ The Roadmender,” 


THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 


By Rozsert Burton. Complete Library Edition in Three Volumes. 
Royal 8vo, 30s. net. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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BOOKS. 


—@——— 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 

Tne high literary merit and abundant learning of this 
investigation into the relationship between Rome and 
England in the thirteenth century are all that we might 
expect. Dr. Gasquet’s skilled pen and his ample scholarship 
guarantee the excellence and thoroughness of any work that 
he gives to the world. Our chief criticism of this book is after 
all not avery serious one. The author is so great an authority 
on the works of Roger Bacon, and so loyal an admirer of 
Bacon’s master in learning and life, Bishop Grosseteste 
of Lincoln, that we are surprised to find no reference whatever 
to Bacon’s caustic criticism of Rome and all that was Roman 
in his day. The views of a contemporary thinker of such 
weight could not be omitted without loss. To Bacon, as to 
Grosseteste, Rome was practically indistinguishable from 
Antichrist. To them, as to Dante, she was doubtless, in 
theory, in an idealised state, worthy of spiritual homage. But 
in fact she had lost all claim to anything but abhorrence. In 
the following passage from the Compendium Studii Philo- 
sophiae Bacon sums up the case against Rome :— 

“Laceratur enim illa sedes sacra fraudibus et dolis injustorum. 

Perit justitia, pax omnis violatur, infinita scandala suscitantur. 
Mores enim sequuntur ibidem perversissimi; regnat superbia, 
ardet avaritia, invidia ccrrodit singulos, luxuria diffamat totam 
illam curiam, gula in omnibus dominatur.” 
That was the picture of Rome of about the year 1270. Nor 
did it improve. An Englishman, Adam of Usk, resident 
in Rome in the beginning of the fifteenth century, draws an 
even more terrible picture. A Church under such governance 
could not but be corrupt in the extreme. This is how Bacon 
describes the Church of his day, the Church that Dr. Gasquet 
with characteristic boldness sets out to depict :— 

“Consideremus religiosos ; nullum ordinem excludo. Videamus 
quantum ceciderunt singuli a statu debito, et novi ordines jam 
horribiliter labefacti sunt a pristina dignitate. Totus clerus 
vacat superbiae, luxuriae, et avaritiae. Et ubicunque congre- 


gantur clerici, sicut Parisiis et Oxoniae, bellis, et turbationibus, 
et caeteris vitiis scandalizant totum populum laicorum.” 


These are the hidden texts upon which Dr. Gasquet’s book is | 


a voluminous comment. The ultimate justification of Pro- 
testantism is to be found in the incomparable corruption of 
Rome in the Middle Ages. 

Dr. Gasquet begins with John’s surrender of England on 
the Eve of the Ascension, 1213, to Pope Innocent III. We 
are told that this constituted “ England a fief of the Holy 
See.” We can scarcely agree to such a phrase, though we 
have no desire to quarrel about words. Jobn had no power 
to surrender the kingdom. At the most he was a trustee, at 
the least he was a usurping murderer, and the Barons of 
England never recognised the Papal overlordship. However, 
in one sense England did become a fief of the Papacy, if by 
that term is signified—what it did signify to some minds in 
that age—the power to plunder and levy blackmail of the 
most abominable character. It is plain enough from Dr. 
Gasquet’s pages—plain enough from a perusal of contemporary 
chronicles—that from the date of the surrender for a period 
of over half-a-century the Pope and his Council ruthlessly 
pillaged, under the name of religion and with the weapons 
of superstition, this rich and unhappy land. England 
and France were the milch-cows of their insatiable 
masters, of the Curia at Rome, of the Curia at Lyons, 
of ruffianly Nuncios and of still more ruffianly Legates, of the 
hungry hordes of foreign ecclesiastics and laymen who drew 
the revenues of the English livings to the tune of some three 
hundred thousand pounds a year. But neither England nor 
France ever acquiesced in or recognised the legality of these 
exactions. When, in the minority of Henry III., Cardinal 
Gualo, as the Legate of Pope Honorius III., usurped 





™ Henry the Third and the Church: a Study of his Ecclesiastical Policy and of 
the Relations between England end Rome. By Abbot Gasquet, D.D, London: 
George Bell and Sons, [12s, net. ] 


authority, he used his power almost exclusively for tho 
purposes of pillage, and left the country Jaden with ill-gotten 
wealth. The Legate Pandulph replaced him in the year 1218, 
For three years he ruled in the infant King’s name, and 
there appears some reason to believe that he—alone among 
the Legates—was attached to England. Eventually Arch- 
bishop Langton secured his recall; but he continued to 
exercise some influence from Rome as the absentee Bishop 
of Norwich, and on his death in 1226 his body was brought 
across the seas for interment in his Cathedral. Langton’s 
immense energy secured the country a respite from Papal 
interference, and ecclesiastical reform made notable headway. 
But by the year 1225 Rome began to feel the need of English 
money once more. “In England the authorities of the 
Church, headed by Cardinal Langton, were resolved to resist, 
as far as they lawfully might, the growth of exactions on 
the part of the Curia, regarding them as tending inevitably 
to the utter ruin of religion in the country.” But the Pope 
needed money, nominally for the Crusades, and fat benefices 
for the jackals of his Court. So the Nuncio Otho arrived,— 
a man who could be induced precibus et pretiis to do many 
things. The nominal object of his visit was to interfere on 
behalf of a scandalous protéyé of the Curia who was not in 
good English odour. The King refused “ to allow any right 
of interference to outsiders.” The Nuncio, however, stayed 
on, and bled the conventual houses for the support of 
himself and his train. Meantime Honorius wrote to Henry 
one of the bluntest begging-letters in history. He demanded 
money in order to relieve the poverty of his Court. If the 
plan of raising the necessary money was accepted, “you may 
free your mother from the breath of scandal, and be able to 
obtain justice in the Roman Curia, without the need of making 
presents.” (The italics are ours.) But nothing was to be 
wrung from the King, who combined in his sacred person 
the dilatoriness of a Spaniard, the shrewdness of a Jew, the 
cunning of a Legate, and the expansive generosity of a poor 
Trishman. In this book Henry III. is drawn with a masterly 
band. Always in conflict with Rome, yet never excom- 
municated; always lavish in promises, always munificent in 
gifts of stolen goods, always hedging from compromise to 
compromise, always waiting, like Mr. Micawber, for some- 
thing to turn up; a man capable of any meanness of the 
bourgeois type, yet at times capable of bold defiance, he 
stands out as a contemptible but intensely living figure. 
One feels that it was natural for him to marry Eleanor 
of Provence while he was actually under pledges to marry 
Joan of Poictou, for he is the type of the mean-minded 
clerk who figures in a breach of promise case. One feels, too, 
that it was equally natural for him to stop poor Ranulf, 
Abbot of Ramsey, on the Huntingdon road, footpad fashion, 
and beg the loan of a hundred pounds. “I am really in 
want, and I must have money at once.” The style in which 
for more than fifty long years he played with his creditors, 
and without paying them avoided anything approaching an 
act of bankruptcy, was worthy of a modern financier. On 
the whole, this King elevated meanness to an art, which he 
practised in the grand manner. It was an Imperial meanness 
with something Elizabethan in its thoroughness. Nothing 
was too small, no one too obscure, for its attention. The 
story of the Franciscans who, about the year 1252, returned 
to the King two horse-loads of grey woollen cloth on the 
ground “that it was unlawful for them to receive as alms 
what had been taken from the poor” is characteristic. The 
King doubtless resold it to the poor merchants from whom 
he had stolen it. 

But Henry III. was nevertheless a King who knew his 
country’s needs. England was to Rome (in the words of 
Innocent IV.) “ our garden of delights, it is an inexhaustible 
mine; and where much exists there is the possibility of 
extracting much from it.” It was this “mine” that Henry had 
to defend, and he defended it more effectively than would 
have been possible with an honest man. He entered with a 
certain rapture into the minds of Popes, Legates, Cardinals, 
and Nuncios. He knew them all, and managed to keep the 
“mine” intact, handing it on to be developed by the con- 
struetive genius of his great son, Edward I. Henry, indeed, 
had a difficult game to play, and played it in a manner almost 
worthy of Elizabeth. In February, 1227, he declared himself 





of age, and a month later Honorius died. He was succeeded 
by Gregory IX. (a Conti and a nephew of Innocent III.), who, 
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as Cardinal of Ostia, had already long passed the ordinary span 
of human life. Yet for fifteen years be wore the Papal crown, 
playing a great part in the life of Europe, and particularly in 
the formulation of the Guelph controversy. He was a figure 
after the type that Browning has made familiar, and Dr. 
Gasquet brings him before us with as living a touch as that 
with which he has recreated Henry III. The feeble old man 
as soon as he assumed the tiara put back the clock of life 
some forty years. He proved no aged stop-gap like his 
momentary successor, Celestine IV. Enormous energy, 
marvellous epistolary power, tact, shrewdness, dignity, and 
intimate familiarity with every phase of political development 
marked a personality that temporarily arrested the decay of the 
moral influence of Rome. He was specially interested in 
England, and sought to enforce the overlordship by the exercise 
of personal influence upon the King. On the death of Langton 
he accepted the King’s nominee for the vacant archbishopric, 
and disregarded the claims of the monks of Christ Church. 
The price was heavy: “a tenth of all property in England 
and Ireland for carrying on his war withthe Emperor.” This 
tax was, however, absolutely rejected by the laity, and was 
only wrung from the clergy under the threat of excom- 
munication. A popular revolt against Rome followed; 
but Gregory by timely concessions restored his authority, 
At the age of ninety-four he wrote this significant letter 
to Saint Edmund of Canterbury: “It is, therefore, necessary 
that you sedulously exhort and warn those born in England 
not to take it amiss if strangers living amongst them 
obtain honours and benefices in the country, since with 
God there is no acceptance of persons, and he who 
lives according to justice in any nation, finds favour in His 
sight.” It is not often that Papal policy attains so sublime, 
so apostolic a note. We are fain to believe that the Roman 
wolves were lambs. Burdened on every side with wars, with 
debts, with ceaseless correspondence and day-long interviews 
with clamorous suitors from every nation, he seemed, never- 
theless, to have unlimited time to give to English affairs. 
The interview between the almost centenarian Pope and St. 
Edmund in 1238 probably enlightened the former as to the 
real behaviour of the Romans in England. No reforms, 
however, followed, and the ruthless fleecing of England’s 
rebellious flocks at the hands of the shepherds and shearers 
of the Church suffered no intermission when the tireless 
mind of Gregory in 1241 at last ceased from its labours. 
Edmund of Canterbury was then already dead, and Gregory’s 
real successor, Innocent IV., in 1246 raised, with a touch of 
irony, the most obstinate opponent of Roman corruption to 
the harmless hierarchy of the saints. No such tribute was 
paid to Grosseteste, who died in 1253. Alive or dead he was 
a thorn in the side of Rome. 





MRS. FITZHERBERT.* 
Mr. WILKINS in his new volume continues his work as the 
champion of distressed Royal dames, and gives us the first com- 
plete biography of that lady whose relations with George IV. 
were one of the chief questions of the politics of her day. 
The story of the secret marriage could not be told till long 
after the event, for the Prince had broken the law as set forth 
in the Royal Marriages Act, and had endangered the future 
of himself and his party by wedding one who was, and 
never ceased to be, a devout Roman Catholic. The papers 
which Mrs. Fitzherbert left at Coutts’s Bank to vindicate her 
honour were not open to her biographers until Mr. Wilkins 
obtained King Edward’s permission to use them. The result 
is a fairly complete vindication of the unfortunate lady, 
and another set of stains upon the sufficiently piebald 
character of her lover. But the book is more than a 
defence of Mrs. Fitzherbert; it is a very complete account of 
the society and politics of her age in all their baffling variations. 
The portrait of the Prince is drawn at length, and we have 
vivid pictures of the doings at Carlton House and at the 
Brighton Pavilion. It is easy in such a work to fall into the 
réle of the mere purveyor of scandal, but Mr. Wilkins never 
loses sight of his main theme, and the book is primarily a 
study of character. If now and then he seems to speak from a 
brief, on the whole he sticks soberly to facts, and his com- 
ments are generally fair and convincing. He has performed 





* Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV. By W. H. Wilkins. With Illustrations. 
2 vols, London: Longmans and Co. 


[36s.] 





— 


a delicate task with good taste and good sense, and has pro. 
duced what is not only a vol f entertaini : 

. b 18 2 y a volume of entertaining gossip, but a 
solid contribution to the history of the epoch. 

Maria Smythe was born in 1756, the daughter of an ancient 
Roman Catholic family in Shropshire. She was educated in 
Paris, where as a child she attracted the attention of 
Louis XV.; and as a young girl married Mr. Weld of 
Lulworth. He died soon after the marriage, and < 
obtained a second husband in Mr. Fitzherbert, of Swynner. 
ton, whose name she bore till her death. Three years later 
Mr. Fitzherbert died, and the young widow, only twenty-five 
years old, came to London, and entered society under the 
auspices of her kinswoman, Lady Sefton. Her remarkable 
beauty made her at once a brilliant figure, but she seems to 
have led a quiet life, living much at a little country house she 
owned near Richmond. There she first met the Prince of 
Wales, just come of age; and soon after in London she began 
to be persecuted by his importunities. Mr, Wilkins is very 
tender in his treatment of the Prince, and portrays him as a 
kind of Prince Charming in his youth, whom evil fortune 
transformed into a blackguard. For ourselves, we are still of 
Thackeray’s opinion, and can find little in him throughout 
his life but “a bow anda grin.” He had the surface good. 
humour at one time which good health gives, but at bottom 
he was the cheapest brand of sensualist, without either 
brains or good taste to redeem his excesses. The worst that 
can be said of Mrs. Fitzherbert is that she could fall in love 
with this vulgar Don Juan. And fall in love she did, quite 
simply and sincerely, as her letters bear witness. The Prince 
pretended to stab himself to excite her compassion, and the 
poor lady fled abroad to be rid of him. She returned only on 
his promise of a real marriage, which, in spite of the remon- 
strances of Fox and others of the Whig party, was duly 
celebrated, and kept so well hidden that till the present book 
no one except the actual participants could be positive about 
the truth. It is hard to blame Mrs. Fitzherbert for her 
conduct. She was in love, her relatives urged the match, and 
though she knew the Prince could never elevate her to his own 
rank, yet she had his word that he would always regard their 
marriage as inviolate, and leave the succession to his brother. 
Moreover, she was a Roman Catholic, and did not regard 
the mere illegality of the ceremony as a bar to its religious 
sanction. “The legal point,” as Mr. Wilkins rightly says, 
“‘was not one on which she could be expected to feel strongly, 
for the whole practice of her religion was illegal at that period; 
the celebration of the Mass was illegal, but the Sacrament 
was not therefore invalid.” In 1800 the matter was referred 
to the Pope, who pronounced in her favour, and the whole 
Roman Catholic world was of the same opinion. 

For the next few years the two lived together, and the wife 
was received in the strictest circles, in spite of the réle which 
she was popularly credited with filling. She presided at 
Carlton House, and delighted a coterie which, with all ils 
faults, was scarcely tolerant of dulness, even in Royalties. 
Burke, Fox, Erskine, Grey, and Sheridan were her friends, 
and among women Lady Salisbury and the beautiful Duchess 
of Devonshire. Then began the pilgrimages to Brighton and 
the erection of the Pavilion, where the Carlton House parties 
were repeated in a cruder form. In 1787 Fox was compelled 
publicly to deny the marriage in the House of Commons, and the 
troubles of the poor lady began. It was one thing not to have 
her marriage proclaimed, but it was quite another thing to have 
it formally repudiated. But the Prince wanted money, and 
had no taste for a Constitutional crisis. Then came the 
struggle for the Regency, and Mrs. Fitzherbert became daily 
a more dangerous ally for a possible Monarch. Soon the 
Prince’s fancy began to wander. He fell in love with Lady 
Jersey, broke with Mrs. Fitzherbert, and to please his father 
married the ill-fated Caroline of Brunswick; but shortly after, 
falling ill and believing himself on his death-bed, he drew up 
a will leaving everything to “Maria Fitzherbert, my wife.” 
The same year he separated from the Princess and returned 
to his old love, who made the cardinal mistake of her life in 
taking him back. Her only excuse is that strong pressure 
was brought to bear on her by the Royal Family, and 
particularly by the Queen, who did not love her 
daughter-in-lav. She also seems to have had Papal 
consent to the course she followed. The reconciliation 
lasted for eight years, which were spent largely at 
Brighton,—a time when the lovers came for a moment under 
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eye of the redoubtable Creevey. Then a new charmer 
appeared in Lady Hertford, 3 neither very beautiful nor very 
clever”; and with the Prince's assumption of the Regency in 
1811 his connection with Mrs. Fitzherbert came to an end. 
The unfortunate lady found the doors of Carlton House shut 
against her, and like a sensible woman she accepted the 
inevitable. By the irony of fate, one of her chief sympa- 
thisers was the much-wronged Princess of Wales. “She 
js an excellent woman,” she is reputed to have said; “it is 
a great pity the Prince ever broke with her.” The rest of her 
long life—she lived to be eighty-one—was spent quietly in 
London and in the country, and it would seem that she still 
yetained sume hold over the worthless affections of George IV., 
for he carried her miniature to the grave with him. 

It is not the most reputable of tales, but Mr. Wilkins has 
told it with complete candour and good taste. In the lady 
herself there was much that was good and little that was really 
blameworthy. She was conscientious, devout, affectionate, 
and loyal, and, from her own point of view, never strayed from 
the strictest path of virtue. The most that can be said 
against her was that she was a little stupid, and learned 
somewhat tardily the lesson against putting trust in Princes, 
Her one grave fault lay in returning to him after his 
marriage; but, as we have said, influences impelled her which 
she could not fight against. There can be no doubt that she 
was honestly in love with the Prince, a fact which, while it 
isa kind of defence, yet destroys her claim to any finer sense 
of discrimination, for his other mistresses used him merely 
to further their ambition. Her heart must be justified at 
the expense of her head. Later in life she developed an 
aquiline nose and a too ample figure; but in her youth, 
to judge from her portraits, she must have been exquisitely 
pretty. In spite of her difficult position, scandal made no 
charge against her, she earned the respect of many good 
women, and her treatment of her adopted daughter, Miss 
Seymour, is wholly to her eredit. Greville, who was not an 
indulgent critic, wrote of her as “not a clever woman, but of 
a very noble spirit, disinterested, generous, honest, and 
affectionate” ; and Lady Louisa Stuart, not usually disposed 
to be over-lenient to her sex, has some kindly comments on 
her simplicity and thoughtfulness. Her character stands 
outin pleasing relief against a sordid background, and in a 
set which included Lade, and the Barrymores, and the 
“Jockey of Norfolk,” and the Prince himself, she seems a 
gracious and ill-fated representative of the virtues. 


the 





DANTE THE WAYFARER.* 


Ir may be true that Ampére had an uncritical mind, as Mr. 
Hare says, and that he was ready to find a place “haunted 
with memories of Dante” when only popular tradition, 
strengthened by some passage in the Divina Commedia, 
testified that Dante had ever been there. This was the case, 
for instance, with the monastery of Santa Croce di Fonte 
Avellana, near Gubbio. We may notice, however, that the 
witness of the Paradiso, in its exact description of the spot, 
is fairly strong, and that Ampére was probably right in 
counting Fonte Avellana among those localities which have a 
real claim to have served Dante as a refuge in his wanderings. 
Ampére did not by any means accept all traditions of the 
kind, and the Voyage Dantesque, if uncritical from a modern 
point of view, is far more delightful and far more educating 
for the mind of a worthy lover of Dante than all the works of 
all the critics. After all, they cannot do without him. Mr. 
Hare, who is careful and accurate in all his deductions, 
perhaps with a little fear of scientific learning before his eyes, 
plainly owes the very idea and inspiration of his book to 
Ampére. He has more than an alphabetical reason for placing 
Ampétre’s Voyage Dantesque at the very head of his list of 
“some books to which I am indebted.” 

We do not ai all mean to say that this book is not in itself 
an original piece of work. If the author's first idea is not 
new, he has carried it out entirely on his own lines, and in an 
attractive manner. Ampére went himself as a “ pilgrim of 
love,” not following Dante’s life of exile and wandering in any 
consecutive way, but visiting various places for his sake and 
theirs, because he had been there or because he had mentioned 





* Dante the wagers By Christopher Hare, Illustrated, London: Harper 
0s. 
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them. These pilgrimages did not carry him beyond Italy. He 
said: “ Dante est un admirable eicerone & travers l'Italie, et 
l'Italie est un beau commentaire de Dante.” He was probably 
the first to say what the most modern lovers of Italy and Dante 
—Mr. Maurice Hewlett, for instance, in The Road in Tuscany— 
are saying to-day. “Let ‘The Divine Comedy’ be your one 
indispensable companion.” Ampere, with his jealous sweet- 
ness, lamented in his day that Dante had become popular :—= 

“C’est un vrai malheur pour les admirateurs sincéres de 
Dante que la mode se soit emparée de ce grand poste. Il est cruel 
pour les vrais dévots de voir l’objet de leur culte profané par un 
engouement qui n’est souvent qu’une prétention...... Oh! le 
bon temps pour les amis de Dante et de Shakspeare que celui ot 
tous deux étaient traités de barbares!” 


What would he say now? And yet his was one of the many 
voices which called that “fureur universelle” into being. 
Half-a-century ago many enchanted readers discovered the 
Divina Commedia at the end of the Voyage Dantesque. 

But we are straying from Mr. Christopher Hare to 
follow his forerunner. When the irresistible Ampére led us 
off the path we were about to describe Mr. Hare’s different 
method of honouring “J altissimo poeta.” His is a kind 
of biography of Dante in his later years, after he became 
a “wayfarer,’ designed partly to show from the Divina 
Commedia how Dante knew his Italy and described her from 
life. It is thus in a way a commentary on the poem, both 
picturesque and personal, and it includes a number of details 
which will come freshly to many readers. We are made to 
realise very clearly, in the first place, what it was to be 
literally a wanderer on the face of Europe in the early four- 
teenth century. Not now riding grandly as an ambassador 
from one city to another, or even in the train of some noble 
or knight, but “a pilgrim, almost a beggar”; so it was that 
the exiled Dante made his sad journeys. Mr. Hare gives a 
vivid description of the highways of the time, such as they 
were ; the marshes and floods, the forests, the mountain-paths 
and precipices, slippery with snow; the wild company Dante 
had to meet; the strange society at night in some wayside 
inn, often a haunt of robbers; the dangers of local wars and 
fierce mercenary soldiers. It was a matter for thankfulness 
when some kind monastery opened its doors to receive the 
wandering Ghibelline, banished from his native city. 

Rome, Siena, Perugia and Assisi, Pisa, Bologna, Verona, 
Padua, Modena, Mantua, Parma, Venice, Rimini, Ravenna, 
and smaller towns and cities too many to mention, all have 
their golden touch of association with Dante’s memory. Some 
characteristic line in the great poem may keep alive the 
memory of more than one, perhaps, a thousand years hence, 
when the grass may have grown over the remnants of their 
walls, for we are of those who believe that Dante will live as 
long as his master. Mr. Hare reminds us happily of many 
of these touches that confer something like immortality. 
One of the most striking is to be found where Dante 
sees the giant Antaeus stoop, his great height suddenly 
slanting, to lift Virgil and Dante and place them in a 
lower deep. He was like the leaning tower Garisenda, at 
Bologna, with its effect of moving when a cloud passed over 
it. Here Mr. Hare wisely quotes Ampére’s “ illuminating 
words” to help towards realisation. 

There is an even more attractive charm about the associa- 
tions of Dante with the country of Italy, the mountains he 
climbed, the streams he crossed, rushing down to Arno or the 
sea, the chestnut woods with their hidden convents where he 
found friendly shelter and worked upon his poem, the broad 
lakes and reedy swamps which still remind us, as they did 
him, of the master he honoured. Referring to his mention of 
the Mincio’s chain of lakes, Mr. Hare writes :— ; 
“The word ‘impaluda’ seems to describe perfectly the aspect 
of the country before us; those melancholy Virgilian meads, 
over which so often hovers a hazy cloud of moisture, which the 
sun’s rays can but dimly pierce; where silvery lakes are out- 
spread beneath a canopy of mist. Our long pilgrimage from 
San Godenzo in the Casentino is almost at an end, for within a 
day’s journey of Mantua we see before us the great Lombard 
walls of Verona: 

‘Lo primo tuo rifugio e il primo ostello. 

We are not aware that any commentator has troubled hime 
self to count up the birds mentioned by Dante, all of course 





familiar to the Italy of his day, or to study the many proofs 
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of his fondness for the living creatures beloved of his hero St. 
Francis. They include the eagle, the falcon, the crane, the stork, 
the starling, the rook, the blackbird, the lark, the dove, the 
nightingale, the swallow, besides the water-birds that haunted 
the streams and lakes, and that immortal bird of unnamed 
species, watching on her nest for the rising sun, to whom 
he compares Beatrice in the Paradiso. Mr. Hare deserves 
thanks for bringing together the collection of lovely descrip- 
tions and similes in which they are all to be found. 

It is an interesting chapter that traces Dante’s travels 
beyond Italy, his journey by sea from Genoa to Marseilles, 
and then to Paris by way of Arles and Avignon. Everybody 
who has read Dante knows that he had visited the Alyscamps, 
and there seems every reason why Boccaccio and Villani 
should be right in their assertion that he studied at the 
University of Paris. There is not much testimony to this 
in the Divina Commedia, except, which is certainly strong, 
the mention in the Paradiso of Sigier and his lectures in the 
Rue du Fouarre. As to Dante’s lodgings and his daily life 
in Paris, and the various legends as to his residence there so 
strikingly dealt with by Balzac in Les Proserits, all that 
belongs rather to the land of romance and of fancy biography 
without much foundation, which appears to us immeasurably 
less valuable and less interesting than a history, ever so 
meagre, traced with fair certainty after the poet’s own 
words. 

Although Dante died at Ravenna, it seems as if the art 
and nature of that wonderful place had hardly been studied 
enough in connection with his works, And we thank Mr. 
Hare for pointing out what may well have inspired him in 
the grand fifth-century mosaics of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo. 
“Surely in the marvellous procession of splendid Magi and 
white-robed virgins, bearing offerings to the Virgin and 
Child, we see the faint presentment of that great company 
of the redeemed, moving in rhythmic circles through the 
mystic central Rose of Paradise.” The idea is certainly a 
happy one, and we think that it is new. 





THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPAEDIA.* 

Tus great work is being carried on towards completion with 
a rapidity which speaks much for the energy and enterprise 
of its conductors. The machinery has the appearance of 
being somewhat complicated. There is an “ Editorial Board,” 
checked or assisted by two Boards, one American, the other 
foreign, of “Consulting Editors,” and there are some six 
hundred contributors, scattered over a very considerable 
portion of the world, England furnishing a smaller propor- 
tion than one would have expected. That a speedy and 
homogeneous result should be got out of energies so numerous 
and so diverse is very creditable to all concerned. 

If we had to name the most important article of all 
contained in the three volumes now specially under review 
—they probably number not far from four thousand—we 
should say that entitled “Moses.” It has been divided, in 
accordance with a judicious plan commonly used in the 
Encyclopaedia, into sections which represent different aspects 
of the subject. These are (1) the Moses of the Bible, 
(2) the Moses of Rabbinical legend, (3) the critical view 
of the man’s work as leader and legislator. The first need 
not detain us. We may point out, however, that the un- 
conditional statement that the Israelites, “having gained 
friendly permission to do so, passed through the territory of 
Esau” can hardly be classed among “ Biblical data.” It is 
distinctly stated in Numbers xx. 21 that “Edom refused 
to give Israel passage through his border,” and some 
events of importance are said to have resulted from this 
refusal. Rabbinical fancy naturally reached its greatest 
heights of extravagance when Moses was the theme. The 
divine who declared, in commenting on the story of Creation, 
that heaven and earth were made for the sake of Moses left 
little for others to say. It was only logical to assert that 
Noah would not have been saved but that he was the destined 
progenitor of the great hero. We are not surprised that such 
a child spoke on the day of his birth and began to prophesy 
at three. It was at this age that he performed his notable 
feat of taking the crown from Pharaoh’s head and putting it 
on his own. Balaam, who was one of the Royal counsellors, 
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advised his instant execution, but Jethro—some said the 
angel Gabriel in disguise—suggested that the child did 
not know what he was doing. A piece of gold and a liva 
coal were put before him. Under angelic guidance, he took 
up the coal and put it into his mouth. He was acquitted ; 
but the burn made him stammer for life, or, as one traditi | 
has it, unable to pronounce the labials. And so the story 
goes on, sometimes with details curiously significant of later 
Jewish feeling. The critical view is a sober and moderate 
piece of work. It is written by Professor Barton, who is also 
the author of (1). He distributes the origins of the life. 
story between the four documents which are said to be 
combined in the Biblical narrative,—the Jahvist, which begins 
with the sojourn in Midian, the Elohist, the Priestly Code, 
and the Deuteronomist. But the important question is: Was 
there a real Moses? One scholar maintains that he is a 
myth, combining the Tammuz with the Yahweh character. 
istics. Professor Cheyne, who finds in the name a hint of 
the inevitable North Arab—the name, he thinks, is a dis. 
tortion of some collateral form of Misri—regards him as a 
“personified clan.” But, with only few exceptions, even the 
most sceptical critics accept him as an historical character, 
We must exclude, however, those bold theorists who declare 
that the whole of Hebrew history was a creation of thirteenth- 
century monks. 

The same word “ Moses” indicates another great division 
of the contents of the Encyclopaedia. Of the multitude 
of philosophers, doctors, literary men, numbering between 
seventy and eighty, who have borne the name is the 
“Talmudist, philosopher, astronomer, and physician” who is 
commonly known as Maimonides, but is better described as 
Moses ben Maimon. The first half of his life (1135-1204) was 
full of trouble. His family was settled at Cordova. From 
this place and from Fez they were driven by Mohammedan 
persecution. Egypt was under more tolerant influences, and 
here Maimonides spent the rest of his life. He had taken up 
the medical profession, but in the intervals of a large practice 
he found time for much literary activity. The generally 
interesting portion of this is the philosophical system which 
he elaborated, well described by Dr. Isaac Broyde, of New 
York. Maimonides was a convinced Aristotelian, and the 
most conspicuous examples of his ingenuity are to be found 
in his reconciliation of Aristotle and Scripture. The story of 
Creation he naturally allegorised, regarding, for instance, the 
sin of Adam as “an exposition of the relation between sensa- 
tion, intellect, and moral faculty,” an explanation from 
which Christian theologians, who find in this story one of 
their chief difficulties, might condescend to borrow. Evil he 
regarded as having no positive existence; Providence, he 
thought, concerns itself with humanity, not with individuals. 
The phrase “divine attributes” he disallowed. The divine 
cannot be expressed in human terms. Dr. Mansel’s theology 
was, in no small degree, a reproduction of the teaching of 
Moses ben Maimon. 

Yet another division of the Encyclopaedia, biography 
proper, is suggested by the same word. It is indeed a 
“Dictionary of National Biography,’ only the word 
“national” has, from the nature of the case, a very wide 
extent. When we turn to the items ranged under the word 
we find Germany, Holland, France, Lithuania, and Spain 
as the birthplaces of the first seven individuals. Two only 
out of the whole number belong to this country, and both 
were obscure. A very well-known Englishman, however, Sir 
Moses Montefiore, is suggested by the name, and he represents 
with much propriety the special characteristics of English 
Judaism. These are, it is true, comparatively recent; yet it 
is a fact that nowhere in the world—the United States possibly 
excepted—does the Jew discharge so well the functions of 
citizenship. Sir Moses Montefiore was a happy example 
of the class who combine loyalty to their race with a 
patriotic affection for the land of their birth. Sir Moses, a 
member of the Stock Exchange, a director of various com- 
panies, Sheriff of London, and afterwards of Kent, F.BS., 
and a Captain in the Surrey Militia, was all the while “living 
the life of a most pious and observant Jew.” 

There is much, of course, in these volumes that is specially 
interesting to Jewish readers, and some portion may be said 
to be exclusively so. But it can be affirmed without hesitation 
that, taken as a whole, the work is a contribution to general 
knowledge which, for the future, will be nothing less than 
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indispensable. To mention one point only, this authoritative 
exposition of Jewish views of Biblical problems is of quite 
incalculable value to Ohristian students of the subject. We 
must say a word in recognition of the copious and interesting 
illustrations, which include portraits, scenes of social life, 
landscapes, facsimiles of MSS. (one of them, probably, in the 
handwriting of Maimonides), and other things in quite 
indescribable variety. 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 


Saito cl 
OLD-FASHIONED TALES.* 
We know, or think we know, what pleases the children of to- 
day. What, we not unnaturally ask, pleased the children of fifty 
years ago? That some of us may be able to answer for our- 
selves. We go back, then, another fifty or seventy years. Here 
Mr. Lucas helps us. He has examined, he tells us, more than 
a hundred volumes of children’s books, all of them favourites 
in their day, and has made out of them this selection. The 
earliest in point of time is Little Jack, by Thomas Day, the 
author of the more famous Sandford and Merton. This first 
appeared about 1780. Mr. Lucas praises it as “one of the 
most human of the early stories for and about children.” 
It is constructed on something of the same lines that 
the late Mr. Henty made familiar to all English-speaking 
boys. But Mr. Henty’s heroes are too prodigious. 
Jack, on the contrary, is almost commonplace; he has 
his faults, and he makes his blunders, and we are all 
the more interested in him for it. Another great difference 
between the new “Jack” and the old comes under the head 
of what Mr. Lucas calls single-mindedness. The old writers 
of these books desired that the children should get amusement 
and improvement from them,—they made a great point of the 
improvement, We have added a new element. They are to 
learn something while they are being entertained,—the moral 
purpose has to some extent gone out of fashion, though in 
some quarters it still holds its ground. Accordingly the tale 
is often more or less of a history. The hero is a “ Young 
Carthaginian,” or “A Roman Boy,” or he serves as a Squire 
in the French Wars, or enlists under Gustavus Adolphus, or 
has to choose between Cavaliers and Roundheads. He reads 
for pleasure certainly, but it is hoped that he will not forget the 
nexthistoryexamination. All this is new; the happy youngsters 
of old times knew nothing of examinations. Another even 
more serious departure from this same literary virtue of 
singleemindedness is the desire of the modern writer of 
juvenile. books to please two publics. He wants, it is true, 
to please the little ones, but he also wants still more to 
show the grown-up ones what a clever fellow he is. So he 
intersperses his. narratives, or, it may be, his extravagances, 
with allusions to social matters and politics and everything 
else, quidquid agunt homines in fact. On the other hand—for 
we must state the case fairly—the child of to-day escapes a 
great amount of “ goody-goody” talk and of morals almost 
brutally obtruded which his predecessor had to put up with. 
There is scarcely one of the nineteen stories of which this may 
not besaid. The absolutely neutral story is indeed difficult to 
find. Even the genuine fairy-tale can hardly be so described. 
The fortunate Prince seems tosucceed because heis the youngest 
son, but he really is the most good-humoured and kindest of the 
lot. The last and newest of the “ Old-Fashioned Tales,” Miss 
Catherine Sinclair’s “ Uncle David's Nonsensical Story about 
Giants and Fairies,” has something of the didactic in it. 
There is a Fairy “ Teach-all” and a Master “No Book” who 
suffers tortures to cure him of a resolve to be idle. Perhaps 
Peter Parley’s “Plot of Gunpowder” comes nearest to the 
ideal. Some boys seize an old woman and make a guy of her. 
It is true that they suffer a severe punishment for their mis- 
doings, but the story-teller is obviously on their side. If the 
non-moral story is a thing to be desired, then “ Lewis Carroll ” 
deserves the gratitude of many generations. Some of the 
fun in Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass is of 
the grown-up kind, but it is not didactic. But all of “Lewis 
Carroll’s” imitators—and they are numerous beyond counting 
—have not been faithful to the principle. It remains only to 
Indicate some of the other contents of Mr. Lucas’s admirable 
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volume. Two of the stories come from Maria Edgeworth, “The 
Purple Jar” and “The Basket Woman.” Many of our readers 
will recognise the story as that in which some children who 
“scotch” the wheels of carriages as they go up Dunstable Hill 
—“scotching” is an example of a “ruined industry”—have 
a guinea thrown to them instead of a halfpenny. From 
Mary Lamb we get “The Changeling,” and from Charles 
Lamb “A Sea Voyage.” “Bob and Dog Quiz” is excellent, 
‘Quiz’ deserving to take a place among the famous dogs of 
history and fiction. The author’s name is unknown. The 
broad farce of “ Limpy Lumpy” deserves mention. Mr. Lucas 
rightly discerns in it a gifted hand. The artist has well 
caught the culminating folly of the parents (who are made by 
his pencil to look the folk they are) when the father puts 
Limpy Lumpy astride the saddle of mutton. The illustra. 
tions do ample justice to the text. 





A STORY OF THE WAR.* 

Mr. StrRANG has very rightly taken up again the subject in 
which his story of Kobo achieved such a success last year. 
Brown of Mukden is in some respects fully equal to its prede- 
cessor; if it in any way falls short of it, this is scarcely the 
fault of the author. The tale of Kobo was dominated by one 
motive in such a fashion that the theme, when treated by a 
capable writer, became highly inspiring. The absolute devo- 
tion of the Japanese character to patriotic duty lifted the 
whole to a high plane of thought and feeling. But this 
could hardly be repeated. In this story Mr. Strang looks 
at the great conflict from the other point of view. He 
brings his readers among the Russians that they may 
see that “the bravery, the endurance, the heroism 
were not all on one side.” But, after all, this part 
of the subject does not take, and cannot be made 
to take, a very important place in the working out of 
the plot. In two chapters, “The Retreat from Liao-yang” 
and “The Battle of Mukden,” we may be said to be on the 
Russian side; that is, the hero sees and admires the steadfast 
courage with which the Russian soldier stands up against 
and repels the fierce attacks of the enemy, holding his own 
till the strategy of his leaders fails him and he is compelled 
to retreat. But, on the whole, the reader finds himself, if not 
pro-Japanese, yet certainly anti-Russian. The greed and 
treachery of a Russian general are the beginning of the trouble 
which plunges Brown the elder into all the miseries of a 
convict’s life in Sakhalin, and launches Brown the younger 
on his career of adventures. It is the Russian officials 
and police whom the hero is always outwitting; Cossack 
horsemen whom, at the head of his company of Chun- 
chuses, he defeats; a Russian train which he seizes and 
makes off with. Circumstances, in fact, are too strong 
for our author. He keeps the Japanese, it is true, 
rigorously outside the lines of his plot, Once or twice when 
Jack Brown and his men are in sore straits, it would have 
been convenient to have a Japanese force at hand to turn the 
tables on the enemy; but Mr. Strang resists the temptation, 
managing, and that excellently well, without them. The 
story is, indeed, very skilfully constructed. It is intelligible; 
it is always vraisemblable. A certain stretch of imagination 
is permissible, we may say indispensable, when the doings of 
the hero are described. If Jack Brown had been the leader 
of Irregular Horse on the Indian frontier with the experience 
of a quarter of a century behind him, instead of a lad of 
eighteen fresh from an office, he could not have handled his 
men better. But this must pass. The modern tale-writer 
cannot imitate the reserve of Virgil, who limits the prowess of 
the young lulus toa single victim. Of particular scenes we 
may single out for mention the episode of the railway train 
referred to above. This is a most effective piece of narrative. 
Some of our readers will remember that a similar incident, 
ending, however, in disaster for the captors, occurred in the 
American Civil War. Mr. Strang has improved upon his 
precedent. 

The relief of humorous personages and situations has been 
given, and without stint. There is a French war-correspon- 
dent who misses all that he might have seen because his 
vivacious temperament is always moving him from place to 
place; and there is a German commis-voyageur, who is 
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travelling for a variety of articles, and putting in correspon- 
dence and photographic views for a newspaper at the same 
time. Him, or his twin-brother, we seem to have seen before. 
But the most effective “figure of fun,” not less effective 
because he is a good deal more, is the leader of the Ohun- 
chuses. Ah Lumisapersonof eminence. “He had taken the 
highest honours in the examinations for the successive degrees 
of Cultivated Talent, Uplifted Literary Man, and Exalted 
Bookworm.” Unluckily his success had driven a competitor to 
suicide, and Ah Lum found himself liable to a charge of 
murder before a Magistrate, who wanted a bigger price for a 
verdict of acquittal than he could afford to give. The hills 
were his only alternative; but he did not forget his books, 
and the proverbs which flow unceasingly from his lips are 
amusing in the highest degree. This spectacled brigand- 
chief, with all the wisdom of Confucius and Lao-Tze at his 
finger-tips, is a most amusing person. He credits Jack 
with all the learning of the West—“how the fourth-form 
master at Sherborne would have roared!”—and uses him not 
only as second-in-command, but to instruct his son in English 
literature. Brown of Mukden is certainly a success. 





Stories from the Old Testament, Selected for the Children by 
Edwin Chisholm; and Stories from the Life of Christ, Selected by 
Janet H. Kelman (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1s. net each), are pretty 
little volumes belonging to the “Told to the Children” Series. 
It might have been well to depart sometimes from the language 
of the Bible. The books are intended for quite young children. 
Would such be likely to understand “little of stature”? The 
illustrations in the Old Testament volume are not always very 
happy. Of what age is the Isaac pictured opposite p. 14 supposed 
to be? Apart from the traditional chronology, he was old 
enough to carry the wood, whereas the figure, here is that of 
a small child. 

The Children’s Morning Message. By Amy Le Feuvre. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5s.)—This book gives a devotional reading, put 
into very simple language, and of a direct practical bearing upon 
life, for every day in the year. It is a handsome and well- 
printed volume, with attractive illustrations. Might we suggest 
that David did not leave the choosing of the smooth stones from 
the brook till Goliath was within a few yards of him? We take 
it that he would not have been the great soldier that he un- 
doubtedly was if he had not been in the habit of preparing 
himself better. 

For an Atonement. By Frances H. Wood. (F. Griffiths. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—The scene of Miss Wood’s tale is laid in the days of the 
Hebrew Monarchy, in the eastern section of the Manasseh in- 
heritance. To this tribe her characters belong, though they hold 
by Jerusalem as the centre of their faith. The story attracts by 
the fulness of knowledge out of which the author writes, as 
well as by a well-contrived plot and well-drawn characters. 
Hebrew life, whether in town or country, becomes in Miss 
Wood’s hands the subject of some vivid pictures, made more 
effective by the realisation of Palestinian scenery. 

In Wild Maratha Battle. By Michael Macmillan. (Blackie 
and Son. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Macmillan’s new story is scarcely equal 
to “The Princess of Balk,” but it has something of the same 
quality. The author knows his subject well, and is able to realise 
it for his readers in no common degree. The scene is laid in 
the Mahratta country some two centuries ago, and the hero is 
an historical personage, a lieutenant of the great Sivaji and 
a champion of the Hindu faith against the ambitious designs 
of the Great Mogul. There is plenty of adventure, of hair’s- 
breadth escapes, and the other stock-in-trade of the writer 
of stories, but the note of the whole is that it claims to bea 
cortribution to history. The author is evidently a careful student 
of the period about which he writes. He gives us a bibliography; 
he furnishes us with maps; the characters that figure on his 
stages, whether human or divine—for Hindu deities are freely 
introduced, at least in dreams—have a very genuine look. Now 
and then, perhaps, he is inclined to nod. We doubt whether a 
Mahratta chieftain about the middle of the seventeenth century 
would have talked of “ throwing away his trumpcard.” But there 
is no mistaking the mark of reality. 


(Blackie and Son. 1s.)—This is a story of 
the early performances of Mozart. As the author remarks, great 
musicians have often been precocious. Cherubini composed an 
opera at thirteen; Meyerbeer performed in public at six, and was 
in the front rank of pianoforte players at nine. But no one 
probably ever surpassed Mozart. This little volume is highly 


A Boy Musician. 


interesting, not the least so when it tells us about the position 
of a musician in the eighteenth century. Haydn, for instance, 








wore the Esterhazy livery when he was Kapellmeister to that 
noble house. 

Stories of King Arthur and the Round Table. By Beatrico Clay, 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 65s. net.)—This is a new and enlarged 
edition. Miss Clay has found, we are glad to see, that she neod 
not have feared that children would grow up in ignorance of tha 
old romances. Hers is one of many books in which they ara 
reproduced,—a year never passes without several publications of 
the kind. And there is always Tennyson to keep the tradition 
alive. We have no reason to complain, however, of the motivg 
which led to the writing of this very attractive volume. 

The Old Moat Farm. By Eliza F. Pollard. (Blackie and Son, 
2s. 6d.)—This “Story of Queen Elizabeth’s Days” takes us 
into one of the byways of history. Rosamund and Derward 
Weston, supposed to be the children of the Kentish yeoman 
whose name they bear, really belong to an ancient house akin 
to Royalty. This is one of the elements of romance in the tale; 
the New World of the West, then beginning to call for adven- 
turous spirits, supplies another. Great figures, such as Walter 
Raleigh, cross the scene at home, and on the other side of the 
Atlantic no less a personage than Pocahontas (whom, by tho 
way, Miss Frances Evans has skilfully portrayed). Miss Pollard 
has made a very interesting story out of these materials. 

Shoulder Arms! By G. Manville Fenn. (W.and R. Chambers, 
5s.)—It would be ungracious to say that Mr. Fenn has mado his 
story too long; a critic must remember that he is in a very 
different frame of mind from that of the readers for whom the 
story is meant. If four hundred pages do take some getting 
through, yet Mr. Fenn is always vigorous, always an adept ia 
laying on local colour. Still, there is some reason for complaining 
that it is a long time before any one “shoulders arms” in earnest: 
The real story is laid on the Indian frontier. When we get there 
we have every reason to be satisfied with our entertainment. 

A Knight of St. John. By Captain F. 8S. Brereton. (Blackio 
and Son. 6s.)—There is a criticism which we have to repeat 
ad nauseam,—why not get to the real scene of action as soon as 
possible? Something may be allowed for the hero’s antecedents, 
and something for the introduction of the heroine, but there can 
be no sufficient reason why Martin Trentall does not even start 
for Malta till more than two-fifths of the available space havo 
been used up. Captain Brereton tells the story of the fighting at 
Havre very well; but it does not interest us much, whereas tho 
struggle at Malta is one of the most striking incidents in 
European history, and might in our author’s capable hands be 
turned to excellent use. The knights with their various nation- 
alities, the noble figure of the Grand Master, the attacking force, 
and all the stirring events of the siege furnish admirablo 
material for a high-class story. A King’s Comrade. By 
Charles W. Whistler. (T. Nelson and Sons. 5s.)—The story 
opens with the picturesque meeting of Offa, King of Mercia, 
and the beautiful Quendretha, daughter of a Danish jarl, who 
has been sent adrift in an open boat as a penalty for witch- 
craft. There is a presage of coming trouble in this, for we see 
that Quendretha has not come for good; and when we go on to 
read “how the first Danes came to England,” we can see how the 
evil will work itself out. The nominal hero of the story is one 
Wilfrid; the real is Ethelbert, King of East Anglia, saint and 
martyr. Possibly the interest of the story is a little too remote. 
It is well told, however, and with a certain distinction of style. 
Red Dickon, the Outlaw. By Tom Bevan. (Same publishers. 
2s. 6d.)—John de Brent, an oppressive tenant under the Abbey of 
St. Albans, and his lawyer, Peter Quill—a name better suited to a 
comedy than to a serious history—are murdered ; Red Dickon tho 
elder is hanged for the crime by order of the Abbot, and his son 
is outlawed. Here is the situation with which the author deals 
in this story. He has chosen for the time of it the days of the 
Black Death, the most potent of revolutionary forces, for it set 
Labour and Capital in direct antagonism. Dickon joins 4 
band of the discontented, and, as may be supposed, enters 
on a course of stirring adventures. In the first he meets with 
no less a person than John Ball. Wat the Tiler, too, appears oa 
the scene. Dickon has a narrow escape, for the rope with which 
heis being hanged is severed by the arrows of his friends. This, 
it must be allowed, was a “near shave.” We cannot follow the 
outlaw’s adventures any further; but suffice it to say that they 
are not unworthy of this beginning. Another criticism on a namo 
occurs to us. Is not “ Cenyulf the serf ” a little out of place towards 
the end of the fourteenth century ? Yet another historical tale 
is A Stout English Bowman, by Edgar Pickering (Blackie and 
Son, 2s. 6d.) It contains adventures in England and France, 
told in a spirited fashion, and ends, as such stories certainly ought 
to end, in the triumph of the right. But is it not a little rash in 
Mr. Pickering to make the villainous Lord Farnham come to his 
end just as does the Templar in “Ivanhoe”? His antagonist 
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has been struck to his knees, and the victor dies of heart disease, 
_—-We have received a new edition of Afloat at Last, by John 
C, Hutcheson (same publishers, 2s.), well known as a skilful 
teller of sea-stories. 
The Ghost of Exlea Priory. By E.L. Haverfield. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 5s.)—This is a story of life in a girls’ school. It must be 
allowed that the outlook is not a very favourable one. The widow 
of a country squire of old family takes over the school as a going 
concern. That does not promise success, for schoolmistresses, we 
jmagine, are made, not born. But there is some good drawing of 
character, especially in the figure of Miss Lissmore, a figure 
which has something of the lifelikeness of a portrait. Dumps, 
a Plain Girl. By L. T. Meade. (W.and R. Chambers. 3s. 6d.)— 
Tho experienced reader knows that, in fiction at least, the girl 
who begins by being plain ends by being pretty. This is one of 
the interests of the story; the other is a second marriage, 
skilfully connected by the fact that it is the second wife, the 
intruder, as “ Dumps” thinks her to be, who helps the plain one 
to do herself justice. The story is in some respects particularly 
good, but the Professor is something of a caricature. How 
Things Went Wrong, by Raymond Jacberns (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co., 2s. 6d.), is another story of girls’ school life, 
told with the humour and picturesqueness which Miss Jacberns 
knows how to use. 
Happy-g0-Luckies. By M. H. Cornwall Legh. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton,and Co. 2s. 6d.)—The Courthope family of seven children 
“are of the mischievous kind which one does not care to come across 
in life, but which is decidedly amusing in fiction. Courthope pére, 
who is an unappreciated inventor, loses his money, and having £400 
given him to buy a house, expends it in a boat, after the “ Rudder 
Grange” fashion. The boat is called the ‘ Happy-go-Lucky,’ and 
its inmates, for short, the “Luckies.” There is plenty of fun in 
the book, and something serious, and, of course, the granum 
amoris without which these mixtures are never palatable. 








Three Little Conspirators. By Helen Beaumont. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. 1s. 6d.)—The story opens in a familiar way,— 
the unwelcome cousin brought into an unwilling family circle. 
The novelty is a Chinese nurse, who troubles “ downstairs” as 
much as the little girl does “upstairs.” The disagreeables that 
might be expected follow, and more also. In fact, the tale is too 
tragical for our taste, though it is certainly well told, and the 
‘scene is laid for the most part amidst strange surroundings. The 
illustrations have more than common merit. 


Young England. Vol. XXVI. (57 Ludgate Hill. 5s.)—There 
are three serial tales in this yearly volume, one of which, “The 
Story of a Scholarship,” by Mr. W. A. Brockington, seems to us 
to say something that needs saying very much. The first chapter 
is headed “The Pot-Hunters,” and this title gives a clue to Mr. 
Brockington’s meaning. It might very well be argued that the 
scholarship system, as now worked, is not an improvement on 
the old method of close foundations. A scandalously large pro- 
portion of these endowments fall to those who do not need them, 
and ease the affluent instead of helping the poor. Of the other 
two long stories, one introduces us to the pirates of a bygone 
time, the other takes us to the “ Wild West.” Among the other 
items in the “Contents” we may mention “Tales of the Early 
Australian Explorers,” some notes “From Engine Room and 
Laboratory,” and pictures of Japanese warships. 

We are glad to see a new edition of Lilliput Revels, by W. B. 
Rands, Edited by R. Brimley Johnson (John Lane, 6s.) The 
young people who read these amusing little extravaganzas— 
“Touching the Moon,” “ Barbara Petlamb,” &c.—on their first 
appearance have almost had time to become grandfathers and 
grandmothers (they began to be issued in 1870), and should be 
glad to renew an old acquaintance from a different point of view. 
“Innocents Island,” which was published a little later, is included 
inthe volume. Both have been appropriately illustrated. 


The Plain Princess, and other Stories. By Irene Maunder. 
{Longmans and Co. 4s. 6d.)—Theso stories are very amusing. 
Mr. Andrew Lang tells us that we are right in liking them, and 
who can be a better judge? No one, it is probable, was ever a 
better judge. We should have ventured to like them even 
without his leave. (He does not like, and we heartily agree, the 
Bpurious race which claims descent from “ Alice in Wonderland.”) 
All are good; but the unhappy Prince who has to choose from a 
hundred-and-one Princesses most moves our interest. He could 
not fall in love, as he was required to do, not even when he went 
through a course of saving the fair ladies from death, working at 
the business “from ten till four every day and ten till one on 
Saturdays.” 


Our Neighbours. By Charles Dana Gibson. (John Lane. 


volume, and the artist is as fresh and interesting as ever. Un- 
happily, we cannot reproduce a specimen in these pages, and 
verbal descriptions are of necessity very flat. The young gentle- 
man “ home for the holidays” reminds us of Leech’s boy with his 
“Sisters, you know, don’t count.” “Brothers” and “Sisters,” on 
a quite different line, give one something to think about,—are 
they indeed “of one blood”? “Stage Struck” is a very pathetic 
little picture; “To See the Art Editor” reconciles us to not 
having illustrations. But our readers must see these things, and 
others, for themselves. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal (Cassell and Co., 7s. 6d.), with its 
thousand-odd pages, crowded with all kinds of reading—fiction, in 
the form both of serial and of short stories, interviews (Mr. Swift 
MacNeill tells us how to cross-examine Cabinet Ministers, and 
Dr. Clifford how to make speeches), and varieties without end of 
grave and gay—is probably as good a bargain as can easily be 
met with. 


The Romance of Woman’s Influence. By Alice Corkran. (Blackio 
and Son. 6s.)—This is advertised as “a book for girls,” and we 
willingly allow that on the whole it is likely to be serviceable 
and instructive. It tells how men have been helped by mothers, 
wives, sisters, and friends. Monica represents the “ Mothers.” We 
should have liked to see some other names, for such it would 
not have been difficult to find. (We observe that in this chapter 
Miss Corkran canonises Tertullian, who died in schism.) Mrs. 
Gladstone, Lady Beaconsfield, Mrs. Mill, Catherine Booth, and 
Madame Curie (the sharer in the radium researches of her 
husband) are the “ Wives”; Margaret Ropes the “ Daughter” ; 
Caroline Herschell, Dorothy Wordsworth, Henriette Renan, and 
Eugénie de Guérin the “Sisters”; St. Clare (the Egeria of St. 
Francis of Assisi), Vittoria Colonna, Madame Guyon, Mary 
Unwin, and “Stella” the “Friends”; and finally we have three 
“Tdeals of Womanhood ” in Beatrice, Laura, and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. The only serious objection that we have to make to 
this list is to Madame Guyon. Quietism is a very difficult thing 
to explain. The more you reduce it to actual terms of life, the 
more like it becomes to antinomianism. As to the fact that 
Madame Guyon harmed rather than helped Fénelon we have 
little doubt. 

A Soldier of Japan. By Captain F.S. Brereton. (Blackie and 
Son. 5s.)—Valentine Graham is one of the wonderful young 
men of Fictionland who develop at a few days’ notice into a 
Caesar, or, to be moderate, let us say a Spartacus or a Sertorius. 
He takes service in the Japanese Army, is made prisoner, 
captures, with the help of some Japanese comrades, the railway 
train on which he is being carried towards Europe, out- 
manceuvres troops of Cossacks, and so forth. Once and again we 
see the large issues of the war in course of decision; but com- 
monly Captain Brereton interests us, and is quite right in so 
doing, in the career of his own hero, We also see that if he 
makes the lad supernaturally acute and resourceful, he is only 
following a useful, and, indeed, necessary, convention. The result 
is certainly satisfactory. No one will tire of A Soldier of Japan. 


Squire and Page. By G.I. Witham. (Blackie and Son. 
2s.)—Mador de la Garde, an orphan of good family, is a choir-boy 
in an Abbey. Here he meets with an adventure which somehow 
mixes him up with the dynastic plots which threatened the life 
of Henry V. before his departure for France. The story is very 
well told. Mador is not by any means too bright and good; he 
makes mistakes, he loses heart, he meets with hard luck; still, he 
is an honest lad, with a boy’s unquestioning love of his elder com- 
panion, Gerard. One incident seems to us alittle beyond even the 
wide bounds of probability which one is disposed to concede in 
tales of this kind. Surely Wilfrid Ferrers, a puny creature and 
something of a poicroon, would not have ventured on the very 
audacious attempt to assassinate Sir Lancelot. 


The Knight of the Cave. By W. L. O’Byrne. (Blackie and 
Son. 2s. 6d.)—The authors of “gift-books” often seek to 
impart information to their readers. But they do it by stealth ; 
they keep, in making up their mixture, to the proportion of a 
ha’porth of bread to a liberal allowance of sack. Mr. O’Byrno 
reverses this proportion; the solid bread of knowledge is supplied 
in abundance, the exhilarating sack of fiction is very strictly 
limited. History, legend, details of social life, discussions on the 
boundary between the spiritual and the secular, are here sus- 
pended, so to speak, on a thin thread of story. Let us begin, for 
instance, at chap. 19. We have a fragment of European history 
beginning with the election of Innocent II., and ending with tho 
reception by St. Louis of the Oriflamme. Chap. 20 records tho 
death of Malachi and the departure of the Knight of the Cave— 
the hero—to Rome with a letter. An account of St. Finnian is 
introduced, with other details of ecclesiastical history and legend. 





20s.)—A book of drawings by Mr. Gibson is one of the treats to 
Which we look forward at this tim>. Here we have the tenth 


The Knight reaches Rome in chap. 21, and, having to wait for au 
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audience, makes a pilgrimage into Horace’s country. (Here the 
book becomes unconsciously instructive, as the reader might be 
set to correct the Latin quotations.) Ho has his audience, and in 
chap. 22 we hear about St. Agnes and the Catacombs, and in 23-27 
are further instructed in regard to both Pagan and Christian, 
Here, then, we have sixty-six pages, more than a fourth of the 
whole book, with no story at all. Mr. O’Byrne is evidently a 
man of wide reading, though his Latin inspires a doubt; but 
he should find some more convincing way of employing it. 

The Boz Birthday Book. Compiled by J. W. T. Ley. (Chapman 
and Hall. 3s. 6d. net.)—Dickens is probably as good an author 
as any—Shakespeare, and possibly Bacon, excepted—from whom 
to select three hundred and sixty-five passages which will have 
a fairly reasonable application to anybody who may be asked to 
contribute. But we take the task of selecting to be a very hard 
one, and the liability to pitfalls and contretemps very great. You 
ask a missionary Bishop to write his name, and he sees opposite 
the place a sentiment to the effect that we ought to clear our 
streets of waifs and strays before we spend money on converting 
the heathen. He would not mind much, for he is used to the 
objection. But what about the distinguished General who is 
confronted with the remark that “it is in the nature of things 
that such an institution as the British Army should have many 
bad and troublesome characters in it” ? 

In the Summer Holidays. By Jennett Humphreys. (Blackie 
and Son. 1s.)—This is entitled “A Children’s Story,” and 
answers to the description. We would not deny that children, 
on occasion, like marvels and adventures, but they are also very 
fond of ordinary, familiar things which they easily recognise and 
which they feel might easily happen to themselves. This is a 
very pleasantly written little story of this kind. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ANOTHER BIOGRAPHY OF MARY STUART. 

Mary Stuart. By Florence A. Maccunn. (Methuen and Co. 
10s. 6d.) — Mrs. Maccunn’s biography of John Knox was 
eminently successful because it was sympathetic and readable 
without containing historical “revelations” or new light of any 
kind. Her new volume on Mary Stuart deserves, and doubtless will 
obtain, success for the same reason. It cannot be described as a con- 
tribution to the enormous controversial literature of the subjeet ; 
it does not pretend to be anything more than the romantic story 
of a woman told by a woman. It is full of delightful touches of 
the kind known as feminine, such as the explanation of Mary’s 
dislike to Edinburgh. “It was not the steep, romantic little 
town that excited her dislike, but the sense she had of a spirit in 
its inhabitants inquisitive, censorious, and directly hostile to 
herself.” Or take this on Darnley :—“ A feverish, irritable boy 
suffering from a nursery complaint seems hardly a consort for a 
heroine of romance; but Mary’s affections were already deeply 
engaged. Pity, anxiety, the womanly -passion for nursing, all 
hurried her along the path she was so willing to tread.” Nothing 
could well be better in its way than this photograph of Mary’s 
life—especially her subjective life—at Loch Leven :—“ Day after 
day she was to look out across the placid grey lake at her feet 
to rounded lines of green hills. Above a mile across the 
water a huddled group of low-roofed cottages represented 
the only point from which help or excitement or new terrors 
could reach her in her island prison.” Mrs. Maccunn, as might 
have been expected of one who has written of John Knox as she 
has done, does not play the partisan, although it is evident she 
has no liking for George Buchanan. She simply represents the 
romance and the mystery of Mary’s story—that mystery includes 
what she shrewdly describes as “the disconcerting commonplaces 
of Bothwell’s character”—as well as the ascertained facts. At 
the same time, she says, almost with a sigh: “If history were 
written on the principle of ‘The Ring and the Book’ the great 
desideratum for the understanding of the period would be a 
biography of Murray.” Mrs. Maccunn inclines to the view that 
Mary was privy to the “removal” of Darnley, and had become 
absolutely infatuated with Bothwell. ‘Below her politic brain, 
her courtly civilised grace, her disciplined prudence, lay a nature 
primitive and passionate, craving for self-surrender into the 
hands of another, stronger, more masterful than herself. This, 
with tragic infatuation, she thought she had found in one whose 
strength was mere brute courage, whose most romantic feeling 
was the passion of an hour, whose force of will was unscrupulous 
ignorance.” It will thus be seea that, like Major Hume—and in 
a more exaggerated fashion Mr. Maurice Hewlett—Mrs. Mac- 
cunn leoks upon Mary as simply an intensely passionate woman. 





one of the most readable that have yet been produced, Its charm 
is enhanced by numerous portraits and other illustrations, which 
are of the best quality. , 








ARTHUR MOORHOUSE. 
Arthur Moorhouse: Memories and Aftermath. Edited 

J. Anthony Barnes. (Charles H. Kelly. 3s. 64.)—This is an 
excellent, simple, and inspiring book. It is the biography of g 
young Methodist preacher and teacher of exceptional promise 
who died in 1903 suddenly and prematurely, after having hein 
appointed to the Chair of Hebrew at Didsbury. Moorhouse had 
a very varied career for a young man of his persuasion, 
Born in the West Riding of Yorkshire, he received his early 
training at Huddersfield College. Having become secretary to 
Professor Meiklejohn, of St. Andrews, he spent four years there, 
and graduated in arts. He speaks enthusiastically of the old 
town. “Every building has its history—every stone its tale to 
tell. The wide wind-swept streets, the crumbling ruins, the 
unceasing roar of the sea, give to the place an air of perpetual 
sadness, yet withal a quiet, sunny sadness—not a heavy, glum, 
desponding one.” In 1888 he was accepted by the Wesleyan 
Conference as a candidate for the ministry, was for three years 
Assistant Tutor at Headingly, went on circuit for ten years, 
married, and, as has been already noted, died in 1903. Mr, 
Barnes, whose good taste as a biographer is only equalled by his 
enthusiasm, prints at the end of his memoir some of his friend’s 
literary essays and sermons, which, if not remarkable for their 
profundity, are notable for their lucidity and simple earnestness, 
and may be regarded as indicating slightly what Moor. 
house might have done had he lived. The book is mainly 
notable, however, as a revelation of a singularly bright, 
buoyant, and, indeed, schoolboyish nature that found it not 
at all difficult to be happy and enthusiastic, even under the 
conditions of Wesleyanism. “He loved to work and to play, to 
‘frivol’ (to use a favourite word of his) and to pray. His whole 
strength of brain and heart was in his laughter. He was equally 
at home holding a private concert after supper, or in pleading 
the cause of Foreign Missions or the higher Evangelism.” Of 
his death Mr. Barnes says: “He was shot down like a soldier in 
the onrush of victory; he had breasted the slope and planted his 
flag on the battlements, and there is no memory of disablement 
and failing powers to dim the lustre of his joyous achievements,” 
These joyous activities pervade this book. 








INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR. 

International Law as Interpreted during the Russo-Japanese War, 
By F. E. Smith, M.A., B.C.L., and N. W. Sibley, B.A., LL.M. (T. 
Fisher Unwin and W. Clowes and Sons.)—The late war has 
raised many points of the greatest interest to students of inter- 
national law, and we welcome this attempt to estimate the present 
state of the science in the light of the new precedents created. 
Mr. F. E. Smith, who is already the author of an admirable 
primer on the subject, and Mr. Sibley have reviewed the whole 
history of the operations, and dealt with every point raised, 
from the volunteer cruisers to the use of wireless telegraphy, 
in a lucid and scholarly manner. Russia has been a great sinner 
against the established law, both in the volunteer cruiser affair 
and the violation of neutral rights in such matters as the defi- 
nition of contraband and the treatment of captured vessels. 
Japan has only once come into conflict with precedent,—in the 
destruction of an enemy’s ship in a neutral port. On tho 
whole, the Japanese attitude has been studiously correct, 
and the Russian attitude as studiously aggressive. Russia, 
indeed, in spite of figuring as the convener of the Hague 
Conference, has been an old and notorious offender, as wituess 
her repudiation of the Treaty of 1856 during the Franco- 
Prussian War. A large number of useful documents are re- 
printed in the appendices, and the authors have written a short 
but admirably clear introduction on the meaning of international 
law. The science, as Lord Salisbury said, still depends largely on 
the prejudices of the writers of text-books; and however well 
established a precedent may be, a nation will still neglect it in an 
hour of supreme crisis, and “breaches may be consecrated by 
adding successful violence to the original offence.” The sources 
of strength which international law possesses are well summarised 
as :—“ (1) A regard, which in a moral community often flickers 
but seldom entirely dies, for national reputation as affected by 
international public opinion; (2) an unwillingness to incur the 
risk of war for any but a paramount national interest; (3) the 
realisation by each nation that the convenience of settled rules 18 





So her volume, if not the authoritative book on Mary, is perhaps 


cheaply purchased, on the whole, by the habit of individual 
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compliance.” The work may be warmly recommended to all 
lawyers and students of public policy. 








CHILD SLAVES OF BRITAIN. 
Child Slaves of Britain. By Robert H. Sherard. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.)—Mr. Sherard gives an account of “the deplorable 
conditions under which a large number of English and Scotch 
children live and labour.” The facts—if facts they are—which 
he brings before the reader are horrible in the extreme. The 
pook is nothing short of an indictment of heartless cruelty and 
criminal greed against a large percentage of the working classes 
in the cities of Great Britain. The law prevents the children 
from working in the factories as they used to do, but their parents, 
according to Mr. Sherard, work them almost to death at home. 
“J have been,” he says, “in London into the swarming warren of 
English child life, listening to the tale of the children, seeing 
their lives, counting their sores and stripes.” Children of school 
age, he maintains, are worked in London by their parents at all 
sorts of industries,—matchbox making, artificial-flower making, 
mangling, &c., together with street-hawking and housework. 
They are cruelly punished if they neglect their arduous duties, 
and are frequently kept in a filthy condition, the details of which 
are too repulsive to quote, in order that, being unfit for school, 
they may be detained at home to work. Much of this terrible state of 
things he imputes to a grinding poverty which kills the natural 
affections; but he assures the reader continually that there is 
a large proportion of cases in which parents who could well 
afford to keep their children during their school years callously 
ruin their health and destroy their happiness for the sake of 
a little more money to waste. We have no means of verifying 
thesestatements. Mr. Sherard brings forward individual instance 
after izdividual instance to prove his words. With astonishing, and 
to the reader somewhat confusing, candour he quotes the following 
statement, made to him by the secretary of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, to whose good work he pays 
due tribute :—* You will find very little abuse on the part of 
parents and employers towards children nowadays (he said). 
The children are too well looked after. There is our Society with 
its two hundred officers; there are the factory inspectors ; there is 
the School Board with its officers.” We leave our readers to 
decide between the two.—wWith this we may notice another 
book, Slavery, by Bart Kennedy (A. Treherne and Co., 6s.) Mr. 
Kennedy is a clever writer. His sketches of poor life in Man- 
chester are striking and touching. It is unfortunate that he has 
spoiled what might have been a powerful and charming book by 
absurd revolutionary rhapsodies. He must have been in his 
rhapsodical mood when he chose his title, which in the ordinary 
aceeptation of the word “slavery” has nothing to do with the 
subject of the book. 








CHINA IN LAW AND COMMERCE. 

China in Law and Commerce, by T. R. Jernigan, of Shanghai 
(Macmillan and Co., 10s. 6d. net), is an unpretentious book, 
containing a large amount of well-selected and well-arranged 
information. Mr. Jernigan’s chapter on “Law” is directed to 
illustrate the leading principles of the Chinese Code, and brings 
out, for example, its essentially penal character, even on what we 
should call the civil side,—as in the floggings ordained, on the 
one hand, for the exaction of more than a certain maximum rate 
of interest for a loan, and, on the other hand, for failure to pay 
the agreed rate within a certain period after the stipulated date. 
The tremendous severity with which Chinese law, in theory and 
practice, enforces the doctrine of mutual family, and even 
neighbourly, responsibility is illustrated by the provision in the 
Code for the indiscriminate beheading of all near male relatives 
of persons convicted of high treason, and the destruction by a 
provincial Governor (apparently approved at Pekin) of the houses 
of the neighbours of a parricide “ because of their gross dereliction 
of duty in not exerting a good moral influence over the criminal.” 
The chapter on trade guilds in China affords a very interesting 
picture of the organisation and methods of working of those 
remarkable bodies, which have become veritable imperia in 
imperio, and abuse their power by open or secret boycotting 
ordinances, and in other ways, to such an extent that the Central 
Government appears to have half seriously contemplated curbing 
or suppressing them. On “ business customs ”—including the 
curious institution of the fostook, or go-between, in commercial 
transactions—Mr. Jernigan has much to tell that is worthy of 
attention, and his concluding chapter on “ Railway Transit ” 
affords a useful summary of railway development in China 
under the auspices, direct or indirect, of different European 






iNG LEOPOLD II. 


King Leopold II.: his Rule in Belgium and the Congo. By John 
de Courcy MacDonnell. (Cassell and Co. 21s. net.)—We cannot 
undertake the task of examining this elaborate apologia for King 
Leopold and his policy in the Congo,—the narrative of his rule 
in Belgium does not count. The subject would be inappropriate 
to these columns. And, we may be sure, in one way or another 
the truth will come out. Possibly the Report of the Congo Inquiry, 
noticed in our columns last week, may help towards this end. We 
must be content with quoting one passage from Mr. MacDonnell’s 
book :—* King Leopold’s policy would be a much easier one than 
it is towards the natives if it had been a policy for their protec- 
tion only. Had ho been content to let them lie in idleness and 
ignorance he would have saved himself a world of trouble; but it 
can hardly be supposed that King Leopold planted his flag in 
Central Africa in order to save himself trouble. His aim in 
Africa has ever been what he avowed it to be—to civilise the 
land and its native races, and to colonise it with the aid of 
Belgians. To civilise the negroes it is necessary to educate them, 
and their education can only be effected by leading them into 
the paths of profitable labour.” “Profitable labour” is good ? 
Who profits? One cannot help recalling one of “F. C. G.’s” 
admirable caricatures. Two Monarchs are sitting in confabula- 
tion; one is Abd-ul-Hamid, the other we will not name. The 
nameless one says: “Comme ils sont dréles, ces moralistes-li!” 
and the “unspeakable one” is convulsed with laughter. There 
happens to be a map of the Congo on the table. 








ITALIAN AND SPANISH PICTURES IN THE LOUVRE. 

Paintings of the Louvre: Italian and Spanish. By Dr. Arthur 
Mahler, in Collaboration with Carlos Blacker and W. A. Slater. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 63,)—Grumblings are heard on this side 
of the Atlantic when treasures of European art slip into the 
hands of American millionaires, by some of whom a Raphael is 
notoriously undistinguishable from a Whistler. In compensation 
Boston has now sent us a catalogue raisonné of triple authorship 
of the chief Italian and Spanish pictures of the Louvre. Tho 
historical, biographical, and technical constituents of this com- 
mentary are quite readable; they show a fair knowledge of Vasari, 
Morelli, and their likes; and they recognise in pictures things of 
beauty. There is also a strong infusion of the profundities of the 
new critical spirit, which, disdaining such mere optical frivolities 
as line and colour, reveals the fact that a “Sistine Madonna” or a 
“Night Watch” ought to be looked at for the sake of the psycho- 
logical data and other secrets which they “document.” Botticelli, if 
it were possible to consult him, would, we think, be irritated by the 
assertion of this handbook that his speciality is the representation 
of “ mourning and mystic sadness,” and he would ask whether his 
critics have seen his Berlin “ St. Sebastian,” our National Gallery 
‘“* Venus,” and many other of his achievements to which the above 
words are totally inapplicable. He would further, perhaps, 
laugh at a discussion of the “values” in a portrait painted by 
him four centuries ago; while Giorgione would wonder how his 
enthusiastic critics could base argu nents on the colour tones of 
his “ Concert,” which has been so rudely over-daubed by modern 
hands. Paul Veronese, again, would surely be staggered at the 
suggestion that in the case of his stupendous Venetianised 
version of “The Wedding Feast of Cana,” with its galaxy of 
scenic splendours, the overpowering effect of the picture is not 
due to its “construction and composition,” but to “the repre- 
sentation of each individual person.” The twenty sympa- 
thetic and generally sensible pages on Raphael would, in our 
opinion, benefit by the omission of a long-drawn-out investigation 
of the kinetics of the “St. Michael and the Dragon,” and its 
companion “St. Michael Overthrowing Satan.” How, asks our 
catalogue, could a flying archangel flop down from the skies 
with force enough to crush to the ground the huge monster 
whose tail already encircles his leg? Tho reason why runs 
thus: “the leg is covered with an iron armour which suggests 
weight,” although in a subsequent analysis of the companion 
picture we are warned that the pressure just expounded comes 
from “a heavenly power.” That this volume will be followed by 
others on the Dutch and Flemish schools we are glad to hear: 
we hope they will give a general history of the Louvre, with 
an account of the hidden treasures of the “Oubliettes,” and 
estimates of the specialities of the Gallery as compared with 
the other great European collections. 








A MEDLEY OF MEMORIES. 
Days of the Past: a Medley of Memories. By Alexander Innes 
Shand. (A.Constableand Co. 12s. 6d.)—This is one of the most 





Powers, 


delightful books of the “reminiscences” order that have been 
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published for a long time. Neither Mr. Shand nor his book, 
indeed, can be said to be spiritually “deep”; his instincts are 
rather those of the dilettante and connoisseur in life than of the 
man to whom “life is real, life is earnest”; he smacks his lips 
over old dinners,—there is probably as much alcohol in this 
volume as there is in the “ Pickwick Papers.” On the other hand, 
there is nothing overstrained or vulgar even in the club con- 
vivialities or potations on the moors which Mr. Shand recalls; these 
are all subordinate to the very genuine pleasures of the moment. 
Besides, Mr. Shand has been in the best sense a man of the world; 
that is to say, he has, owing to his various experiences, come 
across men of law and of letters, soldiers and stockbrokers, 
clergymen and poachers, sportsmen and shepherds; he is equally 
familiar with the wilds of the Highlands and the restaurants of 
London. Of everything and everybody he writes good-naturedly, 
and when, as in his chapters on a “Rural Revolution” and 
“Changes in London,” he is in a comparatively serious vein, 
he falls into pensiveness, the lost art which used to be 
lamented by George Eliot. No more suitable title for such 
a book could have been invented than “ A Medley of Memories” ; 
one can open it at any page and be sure of finding a delightful 
story or a not too profound reflection. Mr. Shand’s recollections 
of old Edinburgh and the almost-forgotten ecclesiastical Scotland 
in which Guthrie and Tulloch played their not unimportant parts 
show him at his best. Next to these are his portraits of the hosts of 
men of letters and journalists whom he has come across in his 
time, such as Blackwood, Delane, Laurence Oliphant, Laurence 
Lockhart, Kinglake, Hayward, and even Mr. George Meredith. 
His style of writing may be gathered from this recollection of 
the less known Henry Reeve :—“ A martyr to gout, latterly he 
moved with measured steps, and the silver-headed stick was ever 
at his hand, even when presiding at his own dinner-table. His 
was a noticeable face and not to be passed unregarded. The eye, 
with a dash of the disdainful, the full mouth and somewhat 
heavy jaw, all indicated character and determination. He was a 
strong man who loved his own way, and for the most part he 
succeeded in getting it.” Here is a Scotch etching :—“ Hill 
Burton, who might have sat to Scott for the book-loving 
Antiquary, was writing sober history and his Book-Hunter in 
lighter vein, in a den in a gloomy old mansion beyond Morning- 
side, approached by a weed-grown avenue shadowed by secular 
elins,—a cheerless counterpart of the sanctum of Monkbarns. 
0 insetel I see the old gentleman now in the hall of the 
Atheneum, with hat and hair both brushed the wrong way and 
the high-pointed collar unattached behind, giving him the look 
of a venerable lop-eared rabbit.” Mr. Shand’s pen-portraits are 
admirable; but even these are not the best of the contents of a 
most delightful book. 








A BELLE OF THE FIFTIES. 

A Belle of the Fifties. By Ada Sterling. (W. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. net.)—This “ Belle of the Fifties” was Mrs. Clay, née 
Tunstall, afterwards known as Mrs. Clay of Alabama, a noted 
personage in the days when the relations between the South and 
the North became critical. She tells the story (which Miss 
Sterling has put into shape), and gives us a curious glimpse into 
a past which is wholly bygone, and which we seldom see from 
this point of view. For Mrs. Clay-Clopton was and is—we hope 
that she still lives—an ardent Southerner. Alabama seems to 
have had something of the air of Verona, for among Mrs, Clay’s 
early recollections is one of a Romeo, whose acquaintance she 
made at her first ball, found to be a Benedict, “and wept 
passionately throughout the night and much of the following 
morning.” When the real Romeo came along things moved on 
nearly as fast. Ten days’ acquaintance with Mr. C. J. Clay, 
jun., ended in an engagement, and a month more brought 
on the marriage. And then there was a second string, a 
certain Colonel McClung, whom this candid young person 
promised to marry if she did not marry C.J. Clay. Some ten 
years afterwards Mr. Clay was sent as a Senator to Washington, 
and there the career of the “Belle of the Fifties ” really began. 
He was sworn in on December 14th, 1853, and on January 21st, 
1861, he left the Senate with his colleagues from the South. 
Mrs. Clay, who was brought up, she tells us, to read the Bible 
and the Richmond Inquirer, was of course an ardent partisan. 
She relates the story of the years when the two parties were daily 
growing wider apart, of the great breach, the struggle that 
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MORAL DISCIPLINE IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

Moral Discipline in the Christian Church. By 1. Hensley Siaiais 
B.D. (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—The aspiration expressed, 
in the Commination Service that the restoration of the discipline 
of penance is “much to be wished” is not heard nowadays without 
a doubt. A numerous and powerful party in the Anglican Church 
is endeavouring to bring it about, and has so far succeede] that 
the practice of private confession is, in Canon Henson’s opinion 
“more general in England than at any previous period since the 
Reformation.” It is easy enough to account for it. There is an 
immense increase of zeal among the clergy, and this zeal cannot 
be satisfied with ritual ; it desires to gain influence over men and 
women,—in the common parlance of religion, to “save souls.” And 
what better way than to know the truth about their moral 
and spiritual being? “You look very good,” said a popular 
preacher to the men who sat in view of the pulpit; “I wish you 
were as good as you look!” To “get hold” of these mon, to 
direct them, to learn about their dangers, is an overwhelming 
desire to the earnest shepherd of souls. What could be q 
better way than to use the method which comes with g9 
great a prestige of antiquity, and which is used over so large a 
portion of Christendom? Canon Henson does justice to all these 
considerations ; but he comes, nevertheless, to an adverse con. 
clusion. The dilemma is implicit in the word “method.” You 
must have a method; you must have manuals, a system of 
casuistry, a store of precedents and instances, a guide to the 
obscure regions of thought and feeling; you must know the 
workings of thought and emotion in your penitent. The hap- 
hazard practice of the confessional is intolerable; but unhappily 
the regulated method in worse. After all, you must come to 
Liguori; he is the greatest exponent of the science of casuistry; 
and it is Canon Henson’s opinion—and he is no mere “ Protestant 
fanatic ”—that in Liguori the “lust of logical definition respects 
neither common sense nor common decency.” The whole case ig 
admirably stated in this volume; with this very distinct com« 
mendation to our readers we must be content to leave it. 








THE LAND OF SINIM. 

The Land of Sinim. (China Inland Mission. 1s. net.)—This is 
a report of the work of the China Inland Mission during the year 
1904, illustrated with portraits, maps, &c. This work is on a 
considerable scale, though the region untouched by it is still 
very large. There are 825 missionaries (including missionaries’ 
wives and associates), and 820 paid native workers. In 1904 as 
many as 2,476 natives were baptised. This is an encouraging 
figure, for it represents more than an eighth of the total since 
the beginning in 1854. The income from the United Kingdom 
in the year was £42,026; that from North America about 





£9,500. This subject is vividly presented in a picture which 
gives a comparative diagram of various heads of expenditure, 
| with the title “How Americans Spend their Money.” Foreign 
| Missions occupy the lowest place with £1,500,000, the next above 
| being “Chewing Gum, £2,200,000.” The “ moral of this American 
Diagram applies equally to England.” Any one who cares to 
reckon it out will find that more money is spent on golf balls 
than on Missions. Nor will he be disposed to deny, though the 
figures are more difficult of proof, that drink takes about four 
times as much as all the income of all the Churches and sects, 
We see that the death of Mr. Hudson Taylor, after forty years of 
| labour, is announced in the introductory note. Mrs. Hudson 
‘l'aylor was one of the workers who died in 1904. She had served 
| for thirty-eight years. ‘The number of the deceased in the year 
| is not large,—ten. But the photographs represent young or 
middle-aged, not old, people. We venture to suggest that the 
illustration, “The Broad and Narrow Way,” might have been 
profitably omitted. 








WEST AFRICA BEFORE EUROPE. 

West Africa before Europe. By E. W. Blyden, LL.D. (C. M. 
Phillips. —Mr. Casely Hayford, who writes an introduction 
| to this book—a reprint of three addresses and an article in the 
| Journal of the African Society—claims for Dr. Blyden that he 
seeks to forward the development of the African on African lines. 
| He does not exactly demand “Africa for the Africans,” for he 
is friendly to British, French, and German enterprise on the 





followed, and the bitter end. The narrative concludes with an | continent, but he wishes to point out to the negro “his work as & 
interesting account of how she at last obtained her husband’s race among the races of men.” It is scarcely fair to Mr. Booker 
release from President Johnson. Practically her method came to | Washington to say that he “seeks to advance the material 
this. She was in the White House, and she would not go till she | advancement of the black man in the United States surely he 


got the order. The obstacle she believed to be, not the President, 


does more than this—but we can understand that there are 


but Secretary Stanton. The book is full of vivid pictures of men | people to whom the policy of developing the negro on white 
and things. 


men’s lines seems poor and epiritless, They may urge that this 
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—_—— 
is a return to the Aristotelian conception of the pice doiAov. 
But these are very difficult questions. We have found much 
that is interesting in this book, and commend it to our readers. 
But we cannot let the second chapter pass without a word of 
protest, It seems to.come to this, that Christianity should 
gurrender Africa to Islam. “If Khama and his people had been 
converted to Islam, there would have been no necessity for 
breaking up his home. On the contrary, the Government would 
have been compelled, as in Northern Nigeria, to prohibit drink.” 
Well, one might buy even the blessing of Prohibition at too high 





& price. 





THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

The Oxford English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. 
Murray. Vol. VII., “ Pennage-Pfennig.” (Clarendon Press. 5s.)— 
This great work is moving on satisfactorily towards completion, 
three editors-in-chief now labouring at it. About two-thirds of 
“Pp” three-fifths of “R,” and the letters from “S—Z” remain to 
pedone. This means, if the proportions of an ordinary dictionary 
hold good, something like a third. In the double section now 
before us there are three thousand two hundred and forty-seven 
words, of which one only “has any claim to be original English,” 
and this one is “penny.” The word, as we have it now, appears 
in the fifteenth century; the earliest quotation for the plural 
“pence” is 1526 (Tyndale’s Matt. xviii. 28): “ Wone off his 
felowes which ought hym an hundred pence”; but the form 
“pense” occurs in an Oxford document twenty-three years later. 
The word fills about eight columns, which make, one might say, 
a history in themselves. The compounds are not very numerous, 
the true and false (as “ pennyroyal”) occupying about five 
columns. “ Penny post,” it is interesting to see, is as old as 
1680, when the arrangement for carrying a letter in London, and 
over a district somewhat larger than the present, was introduced. 
The modern penny post dates from 1840. The next word in 
succession to the “ pennies” is very modern, “ penological,” found 
in “ Webster ” in 1840, but not naturalised here, it would seem, for 
forty years afterwards. Truly there is some “ fine confused 
reading,” as a great humourist puts it, in a dictionary. 








SHORT LIVES OF GREAT MEN, 

Short Lives of Great Men. By W. F. Burnside and A. S. Owen. 
(Edward Arnold. 3s. 6d.)—If we accept the standpoint from 
which the forty-four brief biographies contained in this volume 
have been written, the book will be allowed to be almost a model 
one in its way. A reredos has been erected in Cheltenham 
College Chapel as a memorial of the old Cheltonians who fell in 
the South African War, and has been filled with figures 
illustrating certain aspects of English history and representative 
men of different callings in life. So “it was felt that an account 
of these great men would be serviceable not only to those who 
seo these carved figures every day, but also to a larger number of 
readers, who would be glad to have in a compendious form 
biographies of many of the leading men in English history and 
literature.” Messrs. Burnside and Owen are careful to say that 
they are not responsible for the selection of the Lives; and one is 
tempted to say that a list which includes Raikes, Chantrey, and 
Keble might well have included Byron, Wordsworth, and Burns. 
Still, comprehensiveness must be allowed to a series in which we 
find Arthur and Alfred, Columba and Anselm, Simon de Montfort 
and Gresham, Colet and Wren, Wesley and Franklin, Shakespeare 
and Milton, Livingstone and Gordon. The biographies are 
written with taste, judgment, and enthusiasm,—here and there 
with rather too effusive enthusiasm. Still, few better books of the 
kind have been offered to the young. The illustrations are 
admirable and not too numerous. 








A BOOK ON LACE. 

The Lace Book. By N. Hudson Moore. (Chapman and Hall. 
21s.\—Though there is perhaps nothing very new to be said on 
the subject, Mr. Hudson Moore has given us a most interesting 
and readable account of lace from the earliest days, when, as he 
says, the frayed and worn threads of a garment “were twisted 
and stitched together, and little by little from such humble 
beginnings grew the beautiful fabric we call lace.” The arrange- 
ment of the book is good, and it will be of use to people who want 
help in identifying pieces of old lace. The difficulty of doing this 
with certainty is great, for as soon as a pattern or stich became 
fashionable it was copied in all the lace-making countries ; 
and wo have Italian points copied in Flanders, Flemish laces 
imitated in France, and so on, till the result is bewildering. 
However, Mr. Hudson. Moore’s description of threads, ground- 
Work, and stiches is so good that many difficulties are cleared 


away. An interesting feature of the book is the seventy excellent 
illustrations, some of pieces of lace, and others reproductions of 
contemporary portraits showing how lace was worn in different 
periods. There is a fine one of the Gonfaloniere Peretti by 
Domenichino, in which his suit of armour is adorned by a ruff 
and breeches of cut-work, the precursor of lace in its many forms. 
There is also a portrait by Bronzino of the wife of Cosimo II, 
Duke of Florence, which shows well her gorgeous sixteenth- 
century dress. The extracts from the sumptuary edicts quoted in 
this book are curious, and demonstrate how little effect adverss 
laws had in preventing unreasonable adornments, such as the lace» 
trimmed boots and unwieldy ruffs worn in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and other later vagaries of dress. Colbert, 
on the other hand, was one of the few rulers who realised tho 
importance of a great industry ; and it was said that in his time 
the lace trade brought France as much prosperity as did tho 
mines of Peru to Spain. 








THE DECORATION OF LEATHER. 

The Decoration of Leather. From the French of Georges de 
Récy by Mande Nathan. (A. Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
This is an abridged and slightly altered version of M. de Récy’s 
book, and in it there is a considerable amount of information 
about the working of leather for purposes of decoration. After 
giving a short list of the necessary tools, the writer goes on to 
the choice of skins, and then to the methods of working, such as 
incising, embossing, and stamping. Descriptions of dyeing and 
gilding follow, and when the worker has mastered all these 
processes (which seem to be within the reach of a good amateur) 
he is advised to study the designs of ancient Japan, Egypt, and 
Assyria, and the hangings and brocades of the Middle Ages. The 
earliest use of decorative leather can be traced to Spain, particu- 
larly to the town of Cordova, from which the word “ cordwainer”’ 
is said to be derived. Tho writer gives several quaint old 
monkish receipts for gilding, and the book ends with soma 
interesting “Extracts from the Report of the Committee on 
Leather for Bookbinding, appointed by the Council of the Society 
of Arts, February, 1900.” There are a number of illustrations 
in the text showing the use of the tools, as well as full-page 
reproductions of old and new work. 








LIFE ON A CEYLON COCOA ESTATE. 

Everyday Life on a Ceylon Cocoa Estate. By Mary E. Steuart. 
(H. J. Drane. 6s.)—We cannot make out when this book was 
written. New Year’s Day fell, we are told, on a Sunday. That 
happened last in 1899; but we have statistics of 1901, and we 
read that Queen Victoria’s Christmas gift of chocolate to her 
soldiers “proved a perfect godsend to Ceylon cocoa planters.” 
We mention this because the question of price is so important 
and we should like to know exactly the standpoint taken by the 
writer. For the rest, the book gives us a lively and graphic 
picture of conditions of life on an “estate”; not a “plantation,” 
it should be noted; to speak of a “plantation” shows tho 
greenhorn. Theestates are worked by coolies from the mainland, 
the native Cingalese not being plentiful enough or industrious 
enough to suffice. The affair seems to be well managed, and tho 
imported labourers are properly looked after. The book is well 
worth looking at from the point of view both of the business man 
and of the traveller. 








FOUR FRENCH BOOKS. 

Le Sang dw Mordrey. Par Mme. Chéron de la Bruyére. 
(Hachette and Co. 6fr.)—This volume is one of the series en- 
titled “ Nouvelle Collection pour la Jeunesse,” and follows a book 
by the same author that received a crown from the Academy. It 
opens with the complication of a young French soldier who 
marries a girl of Alsace, who possessed every attraction and 
merit except that of being a Frenchwoman. It is a serious, not 
to say sombre, tale, but should, we think, serve its purpose of 
supplying reading for the young in a satisfactory way.——Notre 
Ainée, par Julie Borius (same publishers, 3fr.), belongs to the 
“ Bibliothéque des Ecoles et des Familles.” It is of a gayer turn, 
primarily, we may say, a love-story, but not, probably, tho 
less welcome for that. Both volumes are well illustrated, and 
are certainly, considering their size and general get-up, sub- 
stantial binding, numerous illustrations, &c., very good value for 
their price.-—Lectures pour Tous (same publishers) is a monthly 
migazine containing, as the title would indicate, a great variety of 
matter. ‘There is description of real life, and there is fiction,—wa 
recognise our old friend “Marjorie Daw,” by T. B. Aldrich. Many 
countries are laid under contribution; the reader is taken back to 








great epochs of history. Among other articles, we notice one on the 
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war between Russia and Japan, entitled “Une Guerre issue du 
Progrés de la Paix.” The writer describes it, and, in our opinion, 
misdescribes it, as an “incident de la rivalité des blancs et des 
jaunes.”——La Nouvelle-Zélande. ParleComte deCourte. (Same 
publishers. 17 fr.)—This is a handsomely got up and well- 
illustrated book. We do not remember to have seen anything 
of English origin equal to it in these respects. The author is not 
a little surprised at some developments of life in New Zealand, 
especially the practical predominance of the working man. He 
tells a story of a deputation of domestic servants to the Premier,— 
the names “ housemaids,” “parlourmaids,” our author is obliged 
to borrow; he can supply cuwisiniéres. These ladies complained of 
their position. Mr. Seddon found that they received on an 
average four francs for a day’s work, with all found, and thought 
that this was not exactly heartrending poverty. The ladies 
explained that they wanted fixity of tenure. As they were 
voters, Mr. Seddon had to temporise. 








THE LIFE OF CERVANTES. 


The Life of Cervantes. By Albert F. Calvert. (John Lane. 
8s. 6d. net.)\—“* Don Quixote” (first part) was published at 
Madrid early in 1605—the registration bears date December Ist, 
1604—and went through six editions in the same year, two of the 
six being published at Lisbon and two at Valencia. Part II. 
appeared in 1615. Altogether, in the author’s lifetime—he died 
in April, 1616—there appeared fourteen editions of the two parts. 
He seems never to have seen a copy of the complete work. Of 
this there were thirteen editions in the seventeenth and thirty- 
four in the eighteenth centuries. The nineteenth-century editions 
—those only in Spanish being reckoned—were one hundred and 
forty-six. The first English translation of Part I. came out in 
1612, of Part II. in 1620; the total of English editions is one 
hundred and twenty-six. All these bibliographical facts Mr. 
Calvert has put together with great care. In the region of 
biography he has litile that is new to tell us. That, of course, 
is no fault of his. The field is strictly limited, and has been well 
worked over before. But the “Life” is sufficiently well done, 
and is set off by a number of interesting illustrations, pictures of 
scenes in the opus magnum, and portraits of the author. 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & GO. 


A Handsome Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 sets only 
for England. 


THE 


NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENIEFF. 


Newly Translated from the Russian by ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, (Sold in sets 
only.) 16 vols. Large cr. 8vo, £4 16s. net the set. Each Volume with Photo- 
gravure Frontispieces. With Introduction by HENRY JAMES, 


VOL. VoL. 
1 10 The Jew, and other Stories. 
q j Memoirs of a,Sportsman. 11 Diary of a Superfluous Man, and 
3 Rudin, and a King Lear of the other Stories, 

12 First Love, and other Stories, 

13 Phantoms, and other Stories. 











Steppes. 
4 A Nobleman’s Nest. 


5 On the Eve. 14 The Brigadier, and other Stories. 
6 Fathers and Children. 15 Spring Freshets, and other 
7 Smoke. Stories, 


16 A Desperate Character, and other 
Stories. 





: } Virgin Soil. 





Completion of the DENT TOLSTOY. 
THE 


COMPLETE WORKS of TOLSTOY 


The only Complete Edition of Tolstoy in English. 


Translated by Professor LEO WIZNER. 24 vols. Large cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 

3s. 6d. net (sold separately, except where two or more volumes form one com- 

plete work), Limited Large Paper ga (Sold in sets only), £12 12s. net 
per set. 


VOL. vou. 

1 Childhood, Boyhood, Youth. 14 The Four Gospels Harmonised 
2 The Cossacks, Sevastopol, &c. and Translated. Vol. 1. 

3 The Snowstorm, Domestic Happi-| 15 Ditto. Vol. 2. 


ness, &. a 
yersae . . 16 My Religion. On Lif 
4 Pedagogical Articl L Mea- y 1 jife. 
saan, ucles, “Linen em | 17 What Shall We do Then ? 
5 War and Peace, Voll. 


18 Dramatic Works, Kreutzer Sonata. 
6 » on Ps 19 Walk in the Light While Ye Have 


sf ” ®» » 3d the Light, &c. 
9 2 » & 20 The Kingdom of God is Within 
9 Anna Karénin. Vol. 1. You. 
— ” ” ” 3 = Resurrection, Yel + Pi 
” ” ’ ° ‘ ol. and What 
12 Fables for Children, Stories for is Art? : 
Children, Moral Tales, 23 Essays and Letters. 





13 My Confession, Critique of Dog-| 24 Bibliography, Biography and 
matic Theology. Critical Résumé, Thought-Index. 





Please Write for a Prospectus of Both the Above to 
J. M. DENT & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 











CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


LIFE IN MOROCCO. By Buvoxrr Munn, 


Author of ‘‘ The Land of the Moors,” 24 Ti 
cloth, 12s, 6d, net, avtaniiona, any Sry 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES fron 


1897 to the Accession of King Edward VII, By Justin M 
8vo, cloth, 24s. ‘' mm Cae, 5 vols, 
“ An admirable and impressive survey.”—Standard, 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. By Cams 


FLAMMARION, Translated by WaLTER Mostyy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net, 
[November 23rd, 


AT THE DAWN OF A NEW REIGN: , 


Study of Modern Russia. By 8, Srepniax. Third Impression, 
8vo, cloth, 6s. pression. Crown 


THE LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE. By 


Percy FirzceraLp., With a Mezzotint Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s, 





[November 23rd, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY OF 
THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION. By 


AuicE Perrin, Author of ‘‘ East of Suez,” &c. 
“ A novel to be read.,....Our interest never flags,”—Times, 


A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. § (The new RAFFLES 
Story.) By E. W. Hornune, Author of “‘Stingaree,” &c. 
** Assuredly one of the best raffles in detective literature—all prizes of 
enjoyment, no blanks of insipidity.”—Liverpool Post. 


A SECOND IMPRESSION WILL BE READY IMMEDIATELY OF 
DILYS. By F. E. Penny, Author of “The Sanyasi.” 


“Mrs. Penny has fairly made good her right to a front place in the still 
scanty roll of novelists of Anglo-India.”—Guardian, 


TH E SPECU LATIONS OF JOHN STEELE. 
¢ Has a st os about it.”—Evening Standard, 


MAURICE. By Joseru Keatine, Author of “Son 
of Judith.” 
“One of the outstanding stories of the year.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. By 
ARNOLD Bennett, Author of ‘The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 
** A triumph—a supreme triumph.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 


as Revealed in his Writings. By Percy FirzceraLp. With Portraits 
and Facsimiles. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, net. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES. Collected 


Edition in Five Crown 8vo Volumes, uniform with his ‘ COLLECTED 
POETICAL WORKS.” Price 6s. net each volume. Subscriptions accepted 
only for Sets. + [First Three Volumes Now Ready. 


THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 
By Rosert Burns. With Illustrations by A. S. Borp. Foolscap 4to, 
cloth, 6s. net. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


New Volumes, printed in clear type on fine paper. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net 


each ; leather, 3s. net each. 
MACAULAY’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, in 5 vols. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, in 1 vol. 
A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES AND OF 
WILLIAM IV.,, in 2 vols. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of 
Queen Victoria to 1897, in 3 vols, 














Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt tops, 6s. each. 
Three New Volumes by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON— 
1. ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. 
2. TALES AND FANTASIES. 
8. THE ART OF WRITING. 


PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA BY ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. Post 8vo, half-cloth, 1s, net; leather, 2s, net. 


~ BOOKS BY DR. CEORCE MACDONALD. 


WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION. 10 vols. 16mo, 
cloth gilt, in case, 2ls,; or separately, Grolier cloth, 2s. 6d. each. Also a 
NEW ISSUE in cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per volume; leather, gilt top, 
3s. net per volume. Detailed List upon application. 


POETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE MACDONALD. 2 vols. 


crown 8yvo, buckram, 12s, 


A THREEFOLD CORD. Edited by Dr. Gzorge MAcDoNALD. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HEATHER AND SNOW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ; illustrated 
boards, 2s. 
LILITH, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.0. 
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DOSSSSSSSOOSO SOS SOOOOSOSOSSOSOOOOOOOOS 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Pusey Librarian, 
formerly Principal of Dorchester Missionary College. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just ready. 
Conrents.—The Initial Claim of the Church—The Providential 
Preparation for the Church of Christ—Tho Revelation of the 
Church in the Gospels and in the Acts of the Apostles—The 
Church in the Epistles and the Revelation—The Patristic Doc- 
trine of the Church—The Eastern Doctrine of the Church—Tho 
Papal Doctrine of the Church—The Church of England—The 
Priesthoods of Nature and the Revelation—The Apostolic Office— 
The Historic Ministry—The Authority of the Church—Develop- 
ment in Christian Doctrine—Nonconformist Views of the Church 
—Conclusion. 


SOME ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN 


y d 
TRUTH, "°°" vous Coenen 


With an Introductory Essay dealing with the special respon- 
sibilities and tasks imposed in these days upon those who 
have to do with the exposition or defence of Christian truths. 


By the Right Rev. BH. 8. TALBOT, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Southwark. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Lately published. 


THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH. 


The Witness of the Three Creeds. 


By the Rev. A. R. WHITHAM, M.A., Principal of Culham 
Training College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Lately published. 











An admirable exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the 
Athanasian Creed, bistorical and theological; and commends itself to the 
student and the teacher.—Scotsman. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 


Being an Outline of the History of the Church from 
A.D. 98 to A.D. 461. 


By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St, 
John’s College, and Theological Lecturer of St. John’s and 
Oriel Colleges, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Forming a Volume of “The Church Universal,” a Series of 
eight volumes dealing with the history of the Christian Church. 


ASPECTS OF THE ATONEMENT. 


The Atoning Sacrifice Illustrated from the various 
sacrificial types of the 01d Testament and from the 
suecessive ages of Christian Thought. 


By the Rev. LONSDALE RAGG, M.A., Prebendary and 
Vice-Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral. With a Preface by 
EDWARD, Bishop of Lincoln, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“HOW SHALL THIS BE?” 


Or, The Nature of the Virgin-Birth. 


By the Rev. E. H. ARCHER-SHEPHERD, M.A., Vicar of 
Avenbury, Herefordshire; Author of “Three Bulwarks of 
the Faith: Evolution, the Higher Criticism, and the Resur- 
rection of Christ.” Crown 8vo, 2d. [Just published. 


THOUGHTS CONCERNING 
Or, God, the Cosmos, 
OMNIPOTENCE : 


and the Human Mind. 
By WILLIAM HARRIS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BLIND PROPHET. 


A Dramatie Poem. 
By HAROLD ELSDALE GOAD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 




















OLD PROVENCE. 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.8.A., Author of 
“Old Touraine.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s., with numerous 
Illustrations and Maps. [Just published. 


** He offers us a guide, indefatigable, vigorous, vivacious, eager to discourse 
on every subject, and primed with valuable information.”—Times. 


OLD TOURAINE. 


The Life and History of the famous Chateaux of 
France. 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. In 2 vols., with numerous Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 16s, 


“The conception is at once felicitous and novel, no similar work having been 
produced either in England or in France, and the execution is worthy of the 
conception.” — Times. ’ 


IN AND AROUND VENICE, 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Venice: an His- 
torical Sketch” and “Life on the Lagoons.” With 15 Ilus- 
trations and Map, crown 8vo, 6s. [Lately published. 


**He has achieved another rare task in writing a fresh and interesting book 
on the hackneyed theme of Venice. To him, as to most of us, the Queen of 
the Adriatic is endless in her variety of charm. But it is not given to one in 
a hundred or thousand of her admirers to express that variety and charm in 
graceful prose.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Venice: an Historical 
Sketch.” Third Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“*No writer since Mr. Ruskin has so thoroughly entered into the charm of 
Venice as Mr. Horatio Brown, and to this he adds an intimate knowledge of 
her history.......In its new and illustrated form it will even better than before 
Serve as aa excellent guide-book to those who are happy enough to be in 
Venice, and a constant recall to those who would fain be there again.” 


—Guardian, 
VENICE. 


An Historical Sketeh of the Republic. 
By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Life on the Lagoons,” 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 

**Mr. Brown has brought to his task both knowledge and sympathy, and the 


result of his labour is that he has produced a boek worthy of his subject....... 
From first to last the story is one of absorbing interest.”—Aberdeen Journal, 


A PARADISE OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


Arranged by the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of West- 
minster, and Professor of Pastoral Theology at King’s College, 
London; Chaplain to the Hen. Soc. of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
formerly Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge, Small 
fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
ContTENTS.—Love—Home Affections and Friendship—Man—Patriotism—Art 
—Romance—Nature—Pastorals—Death—Religion—Notes—Index of Writers— 
Index of First Lines. 
** A very skilful selection, and eminently worthy of its name....., ‘Will com- 
mend itself to all true lovers of English poetry.” —Times, 


OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE 
POLITICS. 


By BASIL E. HAMMOND, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
** Nothing quite like this has been done before. It is at once a compendium 
of history, a book of reference, and a carefully considered study of a profoundly 
interesting subject....... This is a handbook, a help, and a guide; and again 
something better than all these things, for it is individual, personal; the work 
of one who knews what he is writing about.”—Academy and Literature. 


HEALTH AT SCHOOL 


Considered in its Mental, Moral, and Physical Aspect. 
By CLEMENT DUKES, M.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), Physician to 
Rugby School. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
additional Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


























“Tf it is a first book, its promise is extraordinary; if it is not, its achieve- 
ment is great.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 


**Tt is a great book; valuable to anybody who has to deal with the young— 
and invaluable to the public schoolmaster.’’—School. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE LAKE. By Gzorce Moore. 


“A story......80 finely written that one must 
class it with prose poems.”—Times. 


NIGEL THOMSON. by V. 


TAUBMAN-GOLDIE. 


“A story of Oxford......of absorbing interest...... 
clever, incisive, fascinating.” 
Mr, W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 


BARBARA REBELL. By Mrs. 
BELLOC-LOWNDES, Author of “The 
Heart of Peneijope.” 

‘The book is a gallery of many types of women, 


among which it is hard to choose. Barbara is an 
exquisite picture.”—Spectator. 


A LAME DOG’S DIARY. 


By S. MAcNAUGHTAN. 


‘A village sketch-book crowded with little por- 
traits all touched in with a kindly, shrewd, and 
often pathetic humour.”—Times, 


THE CONQUEST OF 
JERUSALEM. By Myriam Harry. 


“*Greatly imagined, and written with a rare sense 
of the beauty and joy of the world and the poetry 
and terror and sadness of human life.” —Bookman. 


BABY BULLET. By Lioyp 
OsBOURNE, Joint Author with the late 
R. L. Stevenson of “ The Ebb Tide.” 


** One of those things that noautomobilist should 
be without, nor, indeed, the non-moting reader, if 
he wants a new story in which excitement and 
amusement run neck and neck to a finish.” 

— Bookseller. 


SUSAN WOOED AND 
SUSAN WON. By Emma Brooke, 
Author of “ A Superfluous Woman.” 


“This able and vigorous novel......a study of 
crime and temperament, striking and unconven- 
tional,” —Athenzum, 


THE MAN. By Bran Sroxer, 
Author of “ Dracula,” &c. 


“ Head and shoulders above the average novel of 
the hour.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE MISSOURIAN. By 


EUGENE P. LYLE. 


“A novel...... far above the average.” —Guardian, 


The SNARE of STRENGTH 
By RANDOLPH BEDFORD. 
‘Breathing the warm Australian atmosphere 


and saturated with the scenery and temperament of 
the island continent.”—Review of Reviews. 


THE FORTUNE-HUNTER. 


By HARALD MOLANDER, 


Dr. Georce Branpves writes :—‘It is a work of 
art of yreat distinction—a romance of the same 
kind as Dumas’ ‘Three Musketeers,’” 


THE IMAGE in the SAND. 
By E. F. Benson, Author of “The 
Challoners,” &. (12th Thousand.) 


*‘ As fine a novel of its kind as could be wished, 
and produces a remarkable sence of reality. It is 
humorous also; without humour it would not 
make the mark it =. be expected to make as a 
piece of breathing and living romance.” 

—Yorkshire Post. 





MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOKS. 
CATHEDRAL CITIES 
OF ENGLAND, 


By GEORGE GILBERT. 
With 60 Coloured Plates by W. W. COLLINS, R.I. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, net. dition de Lue all Sold. 


*‘The volume is one of those charming ones...... called into existence by the modern improvements in 
eolour-printing...... Many a busy man will pick it up on a library table......an accomplished, admirable 
art, warmly coloured...... and picturesquely but properly austere in fidelity to nature, and always a 
pleasure to look upon...... The papers are short and well-studied sketches of the history of the several 
towns......The volume, as a whole, forms both an attractive and an instructive addition to the rich 
literature of books addressed to readers interested in the artistic aspects of Anglicanism.”—Scotsman, 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Illustrated with 51 Coloured Plates by ARTHUR RACKHAM, 
Royal 4to, 15s. net. 


©The illustration of Rip is carried to a far higher plane by Mr. Rackham...... his inexhaustible fancy 
has produced out of the little tale some fifty drawings......each of them a marvel of his Diireresque 
detail, his grotesque elaborateness, and of the strange bizarre life which beats on every inch of his paper 
...«half the charm of the book lies in the quaintness and originality of the pictures of Rip’s life among 
ordinary mortals...... the winning and tender beauty of his women and children would alone mike this 
book an artistic treasure...... Among the Christmas books...... it will be hard to rival this delightful 
volume.”—Times. 








ENGLISH HOURS. = By Hewry James. With Lllus- 
trations from Original Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. Pott 4to. cloth, 
10s. net. Uniform with his former “A Little Tour in France,’ W. D. Howe ..s’ 
“Ttalian Journeys,’ and JoHN Hay’s ‘Castilian Days,” The Set, in case, cloth, 
£2 net; half-morocco, £3 3s. net. 


** There have been few reprints of recent years with quite the same occasion for welcome.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 





SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By Sir Watrer Anw- 
STRONG. Uniform with “Gainsborough and his Place in English Art.” Revised 
and Cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo, with 52 Plates, 15s. net. 


“Delightfully written and most readable, witty, epigrammatic, and pointed ; while as a critical esti- 
mate of Sir Joshua’s genius and his place in the hierarchy of art it is, perhaps, the best study of the 
master extant, The publishers have produced the volume beautifully, and full justice has been done to 
the fine pictures selected for illustration. No more worthy gift-book for a person of artistic tastes could 
well be found,”—Guardian. 





YOUNG GERMANY. Being the Sixth and Final 
Volume of MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY 
LITERATURE. Translated from the Danish of GEORGE BRANDES, Ph.D. 
8vo, 12s. net. 

“The respect which Dr. Brandes has won from English readers—notoriously indifferent, if not hostile, 
to foreign criticism—must always entitle his work to serious consideration. Judgments from without 
should be instructive; and Dr. Brandes is marvellously well read, illuminating in analysis, comprehensive 
and balanced in his historic outlook.”—Athenzum. 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Epmvxp 
GOSSE, M.A., LL.D. REVISED and ENLARGED PORTRAIT EDITION. 
Demy 8vo, 72 Full-page Illustrations in Photozravure and Half-tone, 7s. 6d. 





“A history of literature accompanied by illustrations is almost...... a novelty...... The portraits... 


increase the interest of the book both for the dilettante reader and for the academic student.” 
—Birmingham Post, 


— 


ROMANCERO Book Ill. and LAST POEMS. 
By HEINRICH HEINE. Translated by MARGARET ARMOUR. Completing 
the Edition of Heine’s Works. 12 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


“The English reader may congratulate himself on being now able to get a reasonably adequate idea o 
Heine in all the moods of his brilliant and versatile lyric.”’—Manchester Guardian. 








London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Notice.—With this week’s “Spzcraror” is issued, gratis, a 
LitzRakY SUPPLEMENT. 


“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


WO grave events are reported this week from Russia, 
both of which, we fear, are opposed to the hopes of 
moderate reformers. A mutiny of both sailors and 
soldiers has occurred at Vladivostok, leading to much 
bloodshed and incendiarism ; and the Government has deter- 
mined on a policy of forcible repression in Poland. The 
details of the former occurrence are still wanting, but it 
seems that the sailors rebelled against the quality of their 
food, the money for which had probably been embezzled ; 
that the soldiers were ordered to quell the movement; and 
that part of them joined the mutineers. The remainder 
remaining loyal, fierce fighting commenced, during which 
many lives were lost, and the fortress passed into the 
possession of the mutineers, from fear of whom the merchant- 
men put out to the open sea. For some reason as yet 
unexplained, but probably the usual desire of loot, an attack 
was made on the Chinese population, who were massacred 











and their quarter burned. According to the latest telegrams, 

order has been restored, but whether through a victory of | 
the “loyalists,” or a compromise effected by the authorities, 
is not yet clear. The importance of the incident consists 
in the fact. that the mutinous temper of the fleet, which is 
universal, and of part of the soldiery, has spread into 
Siberia, where there are no means of supporting authority 
except through the armed forces of the State, who can only 

be partially relied on. The administration of the whole | 
Empire, in Asia as well as in Europe, is honeycombed with | 
fierce discontents, which at any moment may blaze out in | 


active, and usually most destructive, revolts. | 


The event in Poland is more serious still. The Russian 
Government has become convinced, partly by the rioting in the 
towns, and partly, it seems certain, by remonstrances from 
‘Berlin, that a general insurrection is contemplated in Poland. 
The country has, accordingly, been placed under martial law, 
and a fierce communiqué has been published by Count Witte 
accusing the Poles of ingratitude for the liberties already 
conceded, and of an “ insolent” intention of separating Poland 
from Russia. The liberties are, therefore, to be withdrawn 
until the kingdom is tranquil. Count Witte in interviews 
with the Polish nobles has expressed in haughty terms his 
approval of this policy, and it is clear that the régime 
in Poland is again to be one of repression. The result 
may be guessed. The Poles are so exasperated by the 


' and the Jews. 


difference between their treatment and that of the Finns 
that they will probably precipitate an armed conflict with the 
troops, relying upon aid from the Russian revolutionaries, who 
are favourable to Polish autonomy. This temper will be 
further developed by the news from Berlin, where the 
officials have been instructed to deny any intention of 
marching into Poland, dread of which has hitherto been a 
great restraining force. The Poles are not, we fancy, 
generally armed; but they are familiar with insurrection, 
there is a trace of recklessness in their courage, and they 
hold themselves to be the superiors of the Russians in 
civilisation, a feeling which invariably embitters subjection. 
Their revolt, if they do revolt, will greatly diminish the force 
at the disposal of St. Petersburg for military repression in 
the interior, where the peasantry are beginning to stir. 


The broad result of the week is that the reactionaries 
are beginning to prevail against Count Witte. He has 
obviously been overborne at Court, he has been deserted 
by the moderates—who are rather like officers with no 
soldiers behind them—and, according to the Telegraph, which 
can hardly be misinformed about him, he is physically almost 
crushed by perpetual overwork. He has no Staff that can 
effectively help him, Liberals of organising ability being 
naturally scarce in Russia, and he may either be removed-or 
forced, in despair of order, into a policy of repression. If he 


| disappears, or shoots down a crowd, there is no one to replace 


him, and the Romanoffs are left face to face with the Revolu- 
tionary party, whose inner desire is for a Federal Republic, 
though they would be content with much less if personal 
freedom could be guaranteed. The worst feature of modern 
despotisms is that they crush out all men of first-rate ability. 
Count Witte does not belong to that class, but he is the best 
man Russia has who would not prefer iron repression to any 
other policy. 


The Central Committee of Labour in St. Petersburg, excited by 
the state of siegein Poland,and no doubt by the general anticipa- 
tion of armed repression, issued fresh orders early in the week for 
a general strike. The trains ceased to run, all associated work 
was suspended, the newspapers did not appear in St. Peters- 
burg, and crowds paraded the streets singing the Marseillaise. 
The Ministry deliberated whether or not to proclaim martial 
law, and the respectable classes feared lest the reactionaries 
should call up the “hooligans,” who threaten the intelligents 
The Jews, followed by many foreign residents, 
are quitting the capital for Finland, where the hotels are 
choked with émigrés, and terror has fallen upon the whole 
shopkeeping class. On Thursday there was an unprecedented 
panic on the St. Petersburg Stock Exchange, and every 
prospect of a fall in the rouble. 


It would seem, however, as if this time the strike policy had 
failed. The Warsaw strike is flickering out owing to exhaustion 
of the workmen’s funds, and the latest news on Friday indicates 
that the movement in St. Petersburg cannot extend beyond 
to-day. This, of course, is true only of: the political question, 
for the agitation for an eight hours day continues, and the 
masters threaten a lock-out if the men continue to limit their 
working hours. Meanwhile Count Witte has issued an appeal 
to workmen to go back to their work and have patience for a 
little, since the Emperor has appointed a new Ministry of 
Industry, “ which will establish just relations between masters 
and men.” We may note as an ominous sign of how generally 
the worst is feared that the wives and families of British 
workmen are being-sent home at the masters’ expense, while 
arms have been issued to those left behind. 


The French Premier, M. Rouvier, has once more triumphed 
over his opponents. The Radicals and Socialists of his party 
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think him too moderate, and call him “a prisoner of the 


Right.” M. Berteaux, thé Minister of War, who belongs to. 


that wing of the Republicans, agrees. inthis judgment, and 
on Friday week he in the most dramatic way, during a debate 
in the Chamber, publicly resigned his portfolio by seating 
himself among his old colleagues. M. Rouvier, who is always 
cool, declared that a “regularly constituted Ministry could 
not be overthrown by a gesture,” and in a speech of sustained 
power defined his position as representative-of all the Repub- 
lican sections. He would not tolerate excommunications, or 


remain Premier without a vote of confidence. The different 


sections of the majority, appalled at the thought of a change 
of Ministry before the Bill for the separation of Church and 
State had been passed, rallied behind him, and the vote of 
confidence was given him by 310 to 147. The Cabinet has, 
therefore, been reconstructed, M. Etienne taking the War 
Ministry, and M. Dubief, a Radical Socialist, the Ministry of 
the Interior, an appointment of exceptional significance, 
because in five months the Chambers will be dissolved by 
effluxion of time. The incident shows that the Republican 
Bloc is not all composed of the same substance, but that. the 
fear of losing their great Bill with the elections impending 
still dominates them all. 


The people of Norway have accepted Monarchy, and Prince 
Charles of Denmark as Monarch, by a vote of at least four to one. 
Only the remoter country districts are Republican, and to the 
personality of the new King there seems to be no objection 
anywhere, King Oscar of Sweden in particular, with admir- 
able tact, having charged his son, the Crown Prince, to be the 
first to welcome his successor in Christiania. The new King 
is to be voted an allowance of £42,000 a year, and will, it is 
semi-officially said, be proclaimed as Charles the Fifth. An idea 
which was at first entertained of calling him Haco the Seventh 
has been laid aside, possibly from a feeling that the ancient 
name would sound a little too poetical for modern Europe. 
The new Queen is, of course, the daughter of our own King 
Edward, and both are said to be very impatient of the pomps 
of Royalty. The position is in some respects a singular one, 
for the Norwegians, in spite of the present vote, are essentially 
Republicans, and would greatly resent any revival of an 
aristocracy ; but the new King is described as a sensible man, 
“a little too reserved”’—~what has become to-day of that fine 
quality P—and may attract sincere loyalty. We have seen no 
necessity for the change of dynasty; but certainly no such 
change was ever effected with more good sense and abstinence 
from blood-letting. 


On Friday week the Australian Federal Premier intro- 
duced the amended Immigration Bills into the Commonwealth 
House of Representatives. The first Bill empowers the 
Commonwealth, by means of treaties with other Govern- 
ments, to arrange that merchants and tourists shall travel in 
the country under passports. The second provides that work- 
men under contract may be admitted, if the contract is in 
writing and approved by the Minister concerned. The con- 
ditions of such approval are that the workman is not imported 
to interfere in an industrial dispute, that the employer is unable 
to obtain within the country an employé equally skilled, 
and that the contract wages are the same as those current in 
Australia among workers of a similar class, The Bill does 
not apply to domestic servants. These amendments of the 
present system are still far short of what we desire to see, 
and what we believe to be Australia’s true interest, but 
they mark, at any rate, an advance. Mr. Deakin in his intro- 
ductory speech explained that, while carrying out the “ white 
Australia” policy, he did not wish to cast a slur on, any other 
people, and in particular wished to avoid hurting the suscepti- 
bilities of British Indians and Japanese, in one case subjects, 
in the other allies, of the British Empire. 


On Thursday evening Lord Curzon was entertained to a 
farewell dinner at Bombay amid what the Press calls “ unpre- 
cedented demonstrations of sympathy and admiration.” Ina 
brilliant speech he expounded‘his conception of the duties of 
a Viceroy, “the noblest office, if inconceivably laborious, in 
the gift of the British Crown.” We have not space to analyse 
his masterly account of the Constitutional significance of the 
office, but we must refer to his most temperate and lucid 
explanation of the cause of his departure. He stood, he said, 
for two principles: the subordination of the military to the 





civil authority in State administration, and the i t 
due regard to Indian authority in determining India’s needs 
“Tam making no vain boast when I say that in defendirig 


| these principles ......I have behind me the whole of 


the Civil Service of India, the unanimous weight of unofficial 
English opinion in this country, an overpowering preponder. 
ance of Indian opinion, and, what is more significant still, the 
support of the greater part of the Indian Army,” Lord 
Ourzon’s leave-taking is worthy of a great Viceroyalty, . 





The King of the Hellenes is on a visit to King Edward VI. 
his brother-in-law, and on Wednesday his Majesty was enter. 
tained by the Lord Mayor ata State luncheon in the Guildhall, 
On his progress from Paddington to the City the King wag 
very cordially welcomed by the people, and at the lunchéon 
which was attended by a remarkable collection of the leading 
Greek citizens of London, the Lord Mayor assured his Royal 
guest that he was regarded by London with “ warm esteem 
and respect” as a Sovereign who for forty-two years. had 
successfully done service to his kingdom. The King’s reply 
was marked by much warmth and rather unexpected eloquence, 
one sentence about the way in which “ the liberation of Greecg 
has inspired some of the most brilliant pages of your literature 
and the most glorious achievements of your diplomacy” 
being peculiarly felicitous. The King has worked hard for 
his adopted land, and though the last war with Turkey was 
probably a mistake, and certainly unfortunate, he has never 
lost the affection of his subjects. There is no position in the 
world more trying than that of a King of whom his subjects 
expect impossibilities, and who fears with justice that if he 
thwarts their unwise or premature ambitions he may break 
the cord of sympathy which binds him and them together, 
That is the danger at present in Greece, the fear of losing 
Macedonia to the Bulgarians tempting the more impatient 
Greeks to outrages on their rivals, which it is as difficult to 
tolerate as to restrain. We trust they will be restrained, 
however, and that some endurable modus vivendi may be 
found until Europe agrees to which of them Macedonia 
is to be ultimately assigned. There must, we fear, be a 
partition, even if Austria consents to delay or abandon the 
realisation of her dream of an Empire stretching seuth to 
Salonika. 


The massacres of the Jews in Russia have deeply stirred 
the country, and at a meeting of the English Zionist 
Federation at the Memorial Hall on Monday letters and 
telegrams of sympathy from politicians of all shades 
and the heads of all the Churches were read,—a_ proof, 
if any were required, that the British are free from the 
taint of Anti-Semitism. Mr. Balfour telegraphed to say 
that the Government had already taken every step which 
seemed possible to mitigate the calamity, a statement which 
was endorsed by Lord Rothschild. While the speakers at 
this meeting expressed their conviction that the solution of 
the Jewish problem could only be found in Zionism, they were 
careful not to level any wholesale charge against the Russian 
nation. “It was,” observed Dr: Gaster, “the bureaucracy who 
had instigated the dregs of the poptlation to outrage in a 
spirit of revenge, and to intimidate the forces of progress 
and liberty.” 


On Tuesday a similar meeting of protest was held 
in the Mile End Great Assembly Hall by the Jewish 
Territorial Organisation, attended by over seven thousand 
persons, and presided over by Sir Robert Reid. Mr. 
Zangwill, in a striking speech, expressed his regret that 
the Zionists rejected any land of refuge outside Palestine and 
its neighbourhood, and moved a resolution declaring the 
establishment of an autonomous Jewish land under British 
protection for the gradual reception of oppressed Jews to be 
the only solution of the Russo-Jewish question. This scheme, 
it may be noted, has met with the cordial support of Mr. 
Chamberlain. He added that the Colonial Secretary bad 
appointed as the day on which the project should be laid before 
him December 4th, a day of good omen, as it was the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the first sitting of the 
Council presided over by Cromwell to consider the admission 
of the Jews into England. 


Mr. Balfour opened the new docks which have been con- 
structed at Seaham Harbour on Saturday last, and delivered s 
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short speech, the chief topical significance of which resided in 
‘his cordial reference to his old friendship with Lord London- 
derry. That friendship, said Mr. Balfour, had its roots in 
matters far apart from politics, but had been augmented by 
their close political and official connection when Lord London- 
derry was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and he himself was 
his Chief Secretary “in times of great difficulty and great 
anxiety.” “It was. not likely,” added Mr. Balfour, “that 
either Lord Londonderry or he would forget the common 
anxieties which they then went through together, and time, he 
was convinced, would only strengthen from day to day the 
sentiment between them that. was then engendered.” In view 
of the pointed attack made. on Lord Londonderry a week 
earlier by Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour’s tribute to his 
colleague naturally attracted considerable attention, 


The National Union of ~Conservative and Constitutional 
Associations held their fortieth annual Conference at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne this week. The day before the Conference, which 
opened on Tuesday, there was a meeting of the Primrose League, 
at which the principal speakers took rather a gloomy view of 
the situation. Mr. Lane-Fox, the Vice-Chancellor, said that 
the whole organisation of the Unionist party was “ distinctly 
rather sleepy,” and rallied the Primrose Leaguers for their 
excess of scruple. Colonel Bowles, M.P., took a similar view. 
The tide had turned against them, but it was a disgrace to 
have to own that either apathy or misrepresentation could 
lose them an election. There was not, he declared, an iota 
of truth in the statement that Captain Wells’s resigna- 
tio was a Chamberlainite victory. ‘“ What happened was 
this. Captain Wells was called upon to perform a difficult 
task, and had the courage to attempt it. He had found it an 
impossibility without previous knowledge to carry it on in the 
way it should be carried on, and, therefore, he was right when he 
said: ‘I will make room for scme other man who may be able to 
doit better.’ ” Sir Alexander Acland-Hood, the chief Conserva- 
tive Whip, speaking at a dinner to the Council of the National 
Society of Conservative Agents on the same evening, adopted 
a far less plaintive hote. Admitting that a General Election 
must take place within the next twelve months, he urged upon 
his hearers the need of meeting Radical misrepresentations in 
every public-house and street. He saw no reason to antici- 
pate a sweeping Liberal victory at the polls : the Liberals were 
only united on the question of clearing the Government out of 
office and getting the sweets of it for themselves. Finally, in 
an elegant peroration be besought them, “in going into the 
fight, to keep their tails up.” 


The proceedings of the Conference on Tuesday can only be 
regarded as a triumph for the Chamberlainite faction. The 
speakers laid great stress on the importance of party unity, 
but the resolutions passed were all in favour of a forward 
Fiscal policy, while Mr. Chaplin claimed Mr. Balfour as 
giving his hearty and complete support to Mr. Chamberlain. 
With regard to party organisation, a resolution was adopted 
requesting the Council to appoint a Special Committee to 
devise the best means for strengthening the central manage- 
ment “by the addition of a popular representative element 
in close touch with the constituencies,”—a formula vividly 
recalling the tactics employed for the capture of the Liberal 
Unionist Association by the Tariff Reformers. The most 
significant episode of all, however, was the rejection by an 
overwhelming majority of a resolution, brought forward by 
Mr. Ward-Humphreys, endorsing the “ half-sheet-of-note- 
paper” policy of Mr. Balfour. The Chamberlainites having 
been thus forced to show their hand, Mr. Chaplin’s ponderous 
resolution—which tacked on to sundry selected Balfourian 
declarations in favour of freedom of negotiation, preferential 
trade within the Empire, and closer union with the Colonies, 
a further and explicit approval of readjustment of taxation 
—was then carried with only two dissentients. 


Mr. Balfour began his speech at the mass meeting on 
Tuesday night with the usual boomerang criticisms of the 
Opposition’s lack of unity and policy. They had nothing to 
recommend to the country in which they believed, but pre- 
ferred “to crawl into office saying as little as possible as to 
what they meant to do.” On the other hand, if the Unionist 
party were to retain power, they must fight for it, and he 





could not honestly say they-were.well equipped for the fight. 
Mr. Balfour vigorously defended the policy of abstention 
from Fiscal debates during the last Session which had been 
criticised by Mr. Chamberlain. “I was'not,” he said, “afraid 
of. the Opposition; I was afraid of my friends,” and he knew 
that if the mutual criticism of sections was to go on, “we 
should have been rendered impotent for the great work we 
have in hand.” There was, he insisted, a practical fiscal 
policy upon which a Unionist Government could be formed, 
and he implored the party to concentrate their attention on 
that common policy. With regard to “what was rather 
unfortunately called Retaliation” there should be no dis- 
agreement in the party. He had never been, and was not, on 
the side of Protection, but he believed that the doctrine of 
laissez-faire was antiquated and illusory. In conclusion, 
Mr. Balfour said that he spoke as their leader “ for the time 
being”: there was no use in a leader unless they meant to 
follow him, and his advice was “to forget the differences 
which are outside'the practical politics of the hour.” If they 
rejected that advice, disaster would overtake their cause. 


We admit that evidences may be multiplied, as in the 
very able letter from Mr. Ward-Humphreys which we print 
in another column, in favour of the view that a rupture 
between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain is imminent. 
Apart from the Premier’s reply to Mr. Chamberlain's 
criticism of the abstention policy, and his admission that 
he was “afraid of his friends,” one may note the mutinous 
attitude of the Conference, the practically unanimous re- 
jection of the “half-sheet-of-notepaper” policy, the manifest 
indications of an intention to capture the Central Con- 
servative Association, and the obvious discontent of the 
great majority of Chamberlainite organs in London and the 
provinces with Mr. Balfour’s speech. But the dissatisfaction 
of the Chamberlainites means nothing unless Mr. Balfour 
boldly defies it, and that he bas not done, At the risk of 
wearying our readers, we must once more revert to our old 
formula that Mr. Balfour must be judged by deeds, not by 
words, and that his deeds are all in the Protectionist and 
Chamberlainite direction. The fact that whenever Mr. 
Balfour performs a Chamberlainite action, he always balances 
it by some demi-semi-Free-trade utterance, is immaterial. 
His method recalls the “ corrigens” of the old prescriptions. 
You had your main drug—opium or calomel—and then a 
slight correction by its opposite, but the main effect sought 
for was that of the opium or calomel. In face of his record 
it is lost labour to examine Mr. Balfour’s words in detail or 
to attempt to fathom their meaning. The all-important fact 
is that his acts and those of his party are as Chamberlainite 
as ever. b 


At the Oxford Union on Thursday evening Lord Roberts 
delivered a very interesting address on the defence of thé 
North-West Frontier of India. After pointing out that a 
Navy alone could never bring a war against an enemy possess. 
ing a land frontier to a satisfactory conclusion, he argued that 
India was in the position of a Continental nation, which must 
be defended by Continental methods. India would be true to 
Britain only so long as Britain was both willing and able to 
defend her. The Japanese Alliance in no way relieved them 
of this responsibility, and it would be a fatal blow to British 
prestige if India ever regarded her defence as dependent upon 
the strength of Japan. In case of a war with Russia, we 
should be able to put in the field a force not inferior to the 
invaders; but under our present system we could not hope 
to mobilise for the purpose more than three hundred thousand 
men. Where, Lord Roberts asked, were the remaining four 
hundred thousand to come from? Not by conscription 
certainly, but by the adoption of a system of universal 
training, beginning at school and carried on when maturity 
was reached. After speaking cordially of the work of the 
Volunteers in the Boer War, he appealed to his hearers, as 
young men on the threshold of life, to realise their duty to 
their country, and to think less of their rights and more of 
their duties. We trust that Lord Roberts’s most wise and 
moderate counsels will have the effect they deserve. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (24 per cent.) were on Friday 88}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


COUNT WITTE. 


We. are not disposed, as some of our contemporaries 
are, to worship Count Witte. He is obviously a 
sclf-secking man, and a vain one, and we cannot rid our- 
selves of the idea that in his spasm of boastfulness after 
he had secured the Treaty of Peace with Japan he allowed 
his vanity to obscure his sense of duty. The trickeries by 
which he carried his points may have been within those 
limits of adroitness which are recognised by diplomatists 
as fair, but he should have been silent about them, and 
not by talking so loudly have placed all Japanese Envoys 
in future permanently on guard. Nevertheless, it is 
not easy to watch Count Witte’s struggles without a 
sensation of deep pity for his position. It is so nearly an 
impossible one. He wants, we imagine, to carry through 
a revolution without encouraging a popular rising, and, 
without sacrificing the Monarchy, to transmute the old 
autocracy into a modern kingship, and he has no force 
behind him with which to do it. He has not the 
force within himself, as three at least of the French 
revolutionaries had, or the smashing power of Peter I, 
the only ruffian of genius recorded in modern history— 
Sulla was another in the earlier time—and his external 
force is hopelessly inadequate. Onlookers blame him 
for not doing this*or that, and forget that his power 
is based on nothing but the favour of his Sovereign. 
Before he can do anything he must convince a reflective 
gentleman with a feeble will who is swayed by ideas which 
are not his and by people who are his enemies, who at 
heart dislikes him as probably not devoted and certainly 
plebeian, and who only uses him because there is no one 
else. He has not the support of the officials—as, for 
example, the German Emperor has—for the immense 
machine which throughout the Empire governs all 
Russians in the name of the Czar sees clearly that if 
Count Witte succeeds its own exemption from the re- 
strictions of law cannot last six months. He is doubtful of 
the Army, and even if he trusted it, could not be a military 
Dictator. He is distrusted by the few moderates capable 
of office, whose influence, again, is far less than that of the 
Girondins in France, and the Whigs in England. The Army 
of the Revolution, moreover, is not behind him. Its Radical 
elements desire objects which are not his, while its mob 
elements are thirsting for loot and license, which are 
indulged at the expense of the Jews, but which are to 
men of the Count’s type utterly distasteful. There 
remains the grand amorphous force of Russia, which if it 
once moves can crush all resistance as a Nasmyth’s 
hammer crushes eggs,—the body of the peasantry; but this, 
Count Witte is either unwilling or unpermitted to call 
up. He looks on it longingly, it is true, as any Russian 
reformer must, and one hears from week to week of some 
little proposal for granting representation to the peasants ; 
but from a bold and clear appeal to them through 
universal suffrage the Count shrinks, not, as we con- 
ceive the situation, unnaturally. We never met an 
observer yet who was quite sure of anything the peasants 
want except the land, or who knew, or thought he knew, 
whether if granted the land they would strike for the Czar. 
It is the custom to attribute to the. peasantry unbounded 
loyalty to the Czar; but the Reservists did not display it, 
neither soldiers nor sailors love the method of their 
discipline—witness the scenes in Kronstadt and Vladi- 
vostok—and, in any case, who knows, or can know, the 
- secret hidden in the heart of a Demos who has suffered 
for hundreds of years, who has been enslaved, with 
liability to the lash, and who doubts, though he is free, 

whether in the end there is any law but force? 

The speeial harassment about which everybody has 
been speculating this week is but one of a dozen 
which are believed to be so pressing on Count Witte 
that he is on the edge of an attack of nervous 
rostration. This is the fear entertained at St. Peters- 

Cai of an insurrection in Poland. That insurrection has 
been apprehended for months past, but has been averted 
by the counsels of the Liberal nobles, who, being on the 
popular side, have great influence with their people, 
and who have satisfied themselves that the time for 
insurrection is inopportune, because the German Kaiser 





might, if it occurred, occupy Warsaw in irresistible 
strength. His agents would govern steadily, and perhaps 
without needless oppression ; but the nobles are afraid thet 
he might govern permanently, and, as between the two 
Powers, they prefer the Slav one. They dislike Pro. 
testantism more than the Greek Church ; the Poles are, after 
all, Slavs like the Russians; and the searching efficiency 
or tyranny—call it which you will—of the German 
officials produces in their minds a painful sense of hope- 
lessness. They would therefore prefer to wait. The 
constant street fighting has, however, so exasperated 
the common people that we fancy the Ozartoryskis 
Sapiehas, and their kind can no longer hold the 
revolutionaries in, and there is real danger of a revolt 
intended to end in an independent Poland. This 
excites the Court of St. Petersburg beyond meagure.' 
as threatening “the integrity of Russia,” which is 
also threatened by the fears of the German Emperor 
that freedom in Russian Poland may produce an 
outburst in his own Polish provinces. Freedom always 
seems to absolutists as catching as measles. The Czar 
therefore, has persuaded or compelled Count Witte is 
place all Poland under martial law, and the Poles aro 
informed that they are “ insolent,” and that until they are 
quiet again they will be ruled by the iron hand. They 
will have no autonomy such as has been conceded to the 
Finns, and none of -the liberties granted to Russians 
shall be enjoyed by them. The effect of this pro. 
clamation, made in the form of a communiqué, will 
undoubtedly be a reign of terror in Poland, or, at all 
events, that military dictatorship which Count Witte 
endeavours to avoid. The moderates have all quitted him 
at once, the Generals are all saying “ We told you so,” and 
the revolutionaries, who feel that they cannot abandon 
Poland, have already decreed another general strike. 
The little Duma promised in the Czar’s first Manifesto is 
postponed ; all Russia is warned that order must precede 
reforms, “ which can only be carried out among a tranquil 
population ”’; and Count Witte, not wholly without reason, 
believes that the stars in their courses are fighting against 
his policy. He probably does not want to crush Poland; 
he certainly does not want to introduce German troops 
into Warsaw; and he greatly dreads destroying the Czar’s 
partial and intermittent confidence in himself. Yet, 
whatever he does, he must incur one of these great 
dangers, and must risk an explosion which may undo all 
the little success he has as yet attained. It is a horrible 
position, all the more so as Count Witte, as an old 
financier and diplomatist, personally wishes not to offend 
French opinion, which is sensitive about Poland to the 
last degree, and desires as strongly as his master that 
the revolution should not involve a loss of Russian 
provinces. We try to do justice to Count Witte, but 
there are sources of weakness, both in his character and 
his patriotism, which render him a feeble barrier against 
the revolution that is visibly rushing on. All the 
evidence available indicates that the reactionaries are pre- 
paring for another outburst of repression which will tax 
the fidelity of the soldiers to the last degree. If they 
refuse to act—and they have terrible grievances of their 
own—or if the reported risings in the famine-stricken 
districts should spread, only Providence can save the 
house of Romanoff from deposition and the world from 
a most dangerous upset of the European equilibrium. 





MR. BALFOUR AT NEWCASTLE. 


M® BALFOUR’S speech at Newcastle on Tuesday, 

considered as a Manifesto from the head of a great 
party—which in the circumstances is the right way to 
consider it—must be pronounced a failure It has indeed 
already been so pronounced by those who are preaching Mr. 
Chamberlain’s gospel of Protection, and who, we presume, 
must be taken to be the great majority of the divided 
Unionist party. For on the very same day, in the very 
same town, at a Conference of twelve hundred delegates 
from Unionist Associations, ail but two voted for a pro- 
gramme proposed and approved by Mr. Chaplin, who has 
always represented the most consistent Protectionists, 
those who would tax food up to the point at which the 
growing of wheat shall be again one of the most profitable 
of industries. Mr. Balfour once more declared himself to 
be still not a Protectiomst, but only a Retaliator, and 
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ought therefore to be deserted by all those who con- 
sider that on a subject of such importance wavering or 
halting must necessarily lead to disaster. Nor, on the 
other hand, is Mr. Balfour’s speech likely to extend 
atly the more limited party of the true Balfourians, for 
Fs efends his undecided position upon “ Fiscal Reform,” 
in which we are still unable to believe, and his original 
yposals, Which he in no way expands or diminishes, by 
an argument which, we venture to say, is open to more 
misinterpretation than any he has ever uttered. His policy, 
he confesses, is to protect and encourage the mammoth 
capitalists and “syndicates” of manufacturers, against 
which, under the name of Trusts, Protectionist America is 
already revolting. We do not wish to be accused of misre- 
ntation, and we therefore give his actual words, which 
we take to mean, and which we think all who understand 
English will also take to mean, what we have indicated :— 
“There may be members of the party who do not share 
to the full my views with regard to certain modern indus- 
trial developments, who may not feel as I feel, that the 
whole course of industrial evolution ‘is to require larger 
masses of capital to be concentrated on great staples of 
industry working with every modern appliance and with 
a very narrow margin of profit. That is the form in which 
I think anybody who studies what is now going on in the 
great industrial countries of the world—that is the 
direction in which industry is moving. Now, you will 
not get these great industrial aggregations—working, as I 
have said, upon narrow margins of profit—if they are to be 
destroyed from time to time by foreign rivals supported 
in their own country by Protective tariffs. It is not a fair 
competition, nor a possible competition. I am speaking, 
mark you, not in the interests of the manufacturer, and 
not in the interests of the wage-earner, as such. I am 
speaking at this moment in the interests of the consumer, 
and it is undoubtedly in the interests of the consumer, as 
it is certainly in the interests of the other classes I have 
mentioned, that there should be no interference in this 
country with the productive evolution of those great 
industrial methods by foreign rivals not depending either 
upon their own enterprise, or their own courage, or their 
own foresight, but depending upon the artificial aid given 
to them by the fiscal legislation of their country.” 
It is certainly not the consumer whom the mammoth 
manufacturer, either in Germany or America, is found 
to favour; but we may for the moment let that pass, 
and only ask whether Mr. Balfour as a party leader 
really expects to call a Balfourian majority out of the 
ground by telling small industrials everywhere that his 
Government is not thinking of their interests, but would 
with pleasure see them superseded in favour of the 
mammoth combinations who, in his judgment, alone have 
the strength to contend with the protected combinations 
of foreign countries. (We must remark, in passing, that 
Mr. Balfour, it is quite clear, looks upon commerce as 
the statesmen before Peel did, not as an interchange of 
commodities for the benefit of producer and buyer alike, 
but as a struggle, a fight, in which one side only can hope 
ultimately to prevail.) We venture to believe that in 
the sentences we have quoted, when they are once under- 
stood, Mr. Balfour will be found to have broken the sword 
of his party, to have doomed it to a hopeless minority at 
the Election, which until they are explicitly repudiated 
will endure through many Elections afterwards. Mr. 
Balfour has often been praised—we -have often praised 
him ourselves—as the most adroit of party managers; but 
if the production of majorities in the country is the end 
of party management, the praise can never be repeated. 


The prosperity of trade being thus shown to depend upon 
the production of mammoth combinations, or, to use his 
own words, of “ great industrial aggregations working upon 
narrow margins of profit ’’—they do not seem contented with 
low profits in the 'I'ransvaal, where Mr. Balfour’s hoped-for 
“aggregations” are already reigning, for one has heard 
from thence of very heavy dividends—let us see how Mr. 
Balfour proposes to produce them. Apparently he has 
but one idea, that of “ Retaliation.” He wants “a free 
hand ”—that is, power for his Government —to threaten 
with countervailing duties any foreign State which by pro- 
tecting its producers menaces British trade. ‘If,’ he 
wants to say, ‘ you will not lower the heavy duties by which 
you are shutting us out, we will put on heavy duties on 
your exports, and thus preserve our mammoth capitalists, 








whose existence, as the whole trend of industrialism 
seems to prove, is essential to our country’s prosperity.’ 
He will, that is to say, commence a series of tariff 
wars, which perhaps of all wars produce the. most 
widespread bitterness, because they enlist against the 
country which commences them not only the pride of a 
threatened State, but the dangerous fear of approaching 
poresty among its people. Some of our readers may remem- 

r the effect on Austria of the McKinley Tariff in America, 
which elicited from Count Goluchowski his famous ‘pre- 
diction that all Europe would have to coalesce to defend 
itself against American commercial aggression. As Pro- 
tection, on this theory, strengthens the great industrials 
abroad, why on earth should their Parliaments and 
Sovereigns consent, for British convenience, to deprive 
their own people of their best help in getting money? And 
if they will not, what is the use of his “free hand”? If 
Mr. Balfour were a secret Protectionist, as we still fancy 
he is, we could understand his proposal, for the road by 
“ Retaliation” to Protection is broad and open; but Mr. 
Balfour pleads that he is no Protectionist, and we do 
not suspect a man of his intelligence of believing Mr. 
Chamberlain’s absurd theory that imports from the 
foreigner deprive our own people of work. The foreigners 
do not give us their exports; and if they are paid for, they. 
must be paid for in goods, which increase to tlie extent 
of their value, and of the foreigner’s profit in addition, the 
employment of our people. If we could stop all imports, 
we should stop all exports too, and be speedily reduced to 
live by washing for one another. 

We have confined our remarks to what we think the 
most striking part of Mr. Balfour’s speech, for the rest of 
it carries us but little further, save that by its omissions 
it strengthens the view we have always held about his 
true position. He did not clear up his relation to Mr. 
Chamberlain, or fix the date of the coming Dissolution, 
His list of the questions upon which the Opposition is 
either concealing its opinions, or has not any to reveal, 
pleased an audience which enjoys clever party attacks, but 
it is open to the remark that it is a little stale; and his 
reproach to his “ friends” within his own party who take 
to criticism too readily is the argument of a Whip rather 
than of a statesman. As for the opponents whom in a 
series of epigrams he accuses of being disunited, the reply 
is simple. They are all united, strongly united, upon one 
single object, that of dismissing a Ministry who, in what- 
ever degree, or from whatever motive, are hostile to 
Free-trade, which is not only the source of our increasing 
wealth, but provides the only means by which we can 
employ the ever-enlarging numbers of our people, and is 
also the only link which can bind together the component 
parts of our ever-expanding Empire. Replace it. by 
‘‘ preferences” from the Colonies and “ retaliations ” upon 
Protectionist States, and we shall find within ten years that 
we are hated by all foreigners for impertinent inter- 
ferences with their internal legislation, and regarded in 
all Colonies and dependencies as greedy hucksters, who 
value loyalty, even when displayed in the supreme fashion 
of direct aid in war, only when it is proved that it can be 
expressed in terms of cash profit. Mr. Balfour declares 
that in commerce the day of laissez-faire is past, and 
Governments must protect their traders. Why does he 
not go a step farther, and declare that if only they were 
allowed statesmen would manage the seasons much better 
than Nature can? Whenever Governments interfere with 
trade, trade suffers. 





THE QUEEN’S APPEAL. 


OTHING was needed to increase the affection which 

her subjects feel for the Queen, but what was not 
needed has been added. The simple, kindly appeal “to all 
charitably disposed people in the Empire” will go straight 
to its mark. So far as large givers are concerned, it has 
begun to do so already ; but its real effect will not be under- 
stood till the small contributions that will shortly flow in 
from every quarter have been reckoned up. The Queen's 
words bear no trace of study or effort. They are the 
outcome of a keen sympathy with human suffering and a 
generous desire to do something to relieve it, and to do 
that something at once. There is no enumeration of reasons, 
there is only the simple statement of fact,—the fact that 
has been enough to move the Queen, the fact that she 
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feels sure will equally move her people. Amid the con- 
fused and confusing suggestions that come crowding in 


from‘all quarters whenever the word “unemployed” is- 


mentioned, the Queen has seized upon the one counsel to 


which no exception can be takén. “Nobody has questioned’ 


the right of every man or woman who is moved by the 
sight or the knowledge of human misery to relieve it out of 
their own ‘pockets. There may be, and is, every varying 
degree of: wisdom or unwisdom in the way in which the 
money is spent, but there is no disputing that proper 
ways exist, though they may not be discovered’ without 
much patient seeking, or that their discovery opens out 
an immense field to energy and self-denial. ‘The Queen’s 
appeal will put heart into thousands whom the unfor- 
tunate interposition of the principle of rate-aid has dis- 
couraged and paralysed. It has set the stream of volun- 
tary charity flowing once more. It will, we sincerely 
hope, create a fresh example of the superiority of private 
to public action in so treating temporary distress as to 
prevent it from becoming permanent. 

Much confusion exists as to the true relation between 
these two sources of relief. If the unemployed were 
thrown upon the rates, the burden, it is contended, would 
be fairly distributed. Where private charity is concerned it 
is the willing horse that does most of the work. Among 
ratepayers there is no such distinction. The unwilling 
steed is made to do his fair share. Your contribution is 
measured, not by the largeness of your heart, but by the 
rateable value of your house, or by the amount at which 
you are assessed for Income-tax. There is no meeting 
this argument in regard to burdens which by general 
consent ought to be borne by the whole community. 
Happily, however, we are as yet a long way from such a 
general consent as regards the provision of work for the 
unemployed. Even the present Government, though 
they coquetted with the principle, did no more than 
coquet with it. Its application was so qualified, so 
much was left to the discretion of the adniinistrative 
authorities, that the authors of the Bill were able later 
on to deny with some show of reason that it had any 
principle at all. Consequently, neither the Cabinet nor 
the House of Commons is yet committed to the universal 
establishment of State workshops for all who cannot find 
work elsewhere. We are nearer Niagara than we were a year 
ago, but we are still above the fall, and may remain above 
it if we choose. From this point of view, as well as on 
the more obvious ground that it will feed many hungry 
and clothe many naked people, the Queen’s appeal deserves 
the warmest and most grateful welcome. It once more 
sets up voluntary charity as the source from which 
food and clothing, other than that supplied under the 
Poor Law, are to come. For whatever else may be 
said of the relation between the two forms of expendi- 
ture; it is certain that they will not exist side by side. 
No one will be likely to give voluntarily to an object 
for which he has already been dunned by the rate- 
collector. The most extravagant municipality will not 
be disposed to vote money out of the local purse when 
the need for it has been anticipated by the Queen’s Fund. 
It is of the utmost importance that the public should be 
allowed a little interval in which to get intoits head what 
rate-aid as distinct from charitable aid really involves, 
and this interval will now, we may fairly hope, be given 
to it. 

For the first time, moreover, the provisions of the Bill 
of last Session promise to be of some real value. Before 
the Queen’s appeal they were a skeleton, the bones of which 
stood very little chance of ever being clothed with flesh. 
It was improbable that rate-provided work would be forth- 
coming in any large measure; it was certain that the 
expectation that it would be forthcoming would dry up 
the provision of work from other sources. Consequently 
the machinery created by the Bill seemed likely to lie idle. 
There were ample means for spending the money and 
most inadequate means for raising it. Whether Parlia- 
ment is the best birthplace for plans which have for their 
object the spending of charitable contributions’ is open to 
much question. As the Westminster Gazette has well said, 
voluntary machinery ‘“‘as a rule is more human, more 
elastic, better able to discriminate and to make allowances.” 
But if voluntary machinery had had to be created for the 

se of distributing the money that comes in in answer 
to the Queen’s appeal, a long time would have elapsed: 


‘inventing work and paying them wages for doin 








before the unemployed could have derived any benefit 


‘from it. As it is, a machinery exists waiting to be put 


in action. It may not be the best that can be imagin 


but it will serve the purpose, ‘and it has the itntaeaat? 


advantage that it is already in being. : : 
A great deal of very indifferent sense is talked about 

the duty of saving men from becoming paupers b | 
g it 


out of the rates. Have those who preach this doctring 
ever asked themselves what a pauper is? We know 


of no better definition than that of a man who, being 


unable to support himself, is supported out of the rates: 
Pauperism is only dishonourable when it is Me aie?! . 


» 


‘—when it comes, not from inability to find work; 


but from unwillingness to do work. The characteristic 

feature of the present distress is that for an uncertain but 

considerable number of men there is no work to be found,’ 
If they are to be kept alive without becoming paupers, it 

must be out of their own savings, or by the help of friends, 

Here is the opportunity for voluntary charity. It enlarges 

the area of a man’s friends. This special source df’ 
income is no longer exhausted when a man has got all 

he can from his relatives, or his fellow-workmen, or hig 

club, or his Union. He is now introduced to a larger circlé, 

—those who wish well to his class as well as to himself, 

those who are anxious to save the class from the fate which 

awaits it if no help comes forward, the fate of being’ 
supported out of the compulsory payments of the 

community. The initial difficulty to be met by the 

administrators of such a fund as that which is now’ 
rolling up in response to the Queen’s entreaty is thé 

problem of discriminating between the man who ig 

doing his best to avoid becoming a pauper, and the man 

who is already a pauper in will, and is quite ready to 

become one in fact unless he can be more agreeably 
supported in some other way. On one side of the line are the 

men who will work, and work hard, when the work is given 

them. On the other side are the men who will not work 

if they can help it. To determine where this line is’ 
to be drawn requires judgment and knowledge, and it’ 
is so essential that it should be drawn boldly and justly’ 
that the composition of the various Committees who will 

distribute the Queen’s and other similar funds is all- 

important. We should like to believe that the Un- 

employed Workmen Act has given us the very best 

kind of Committee. But however this may be, there the 

Committees are, and it would be the greatest possiblé 

waste of time and strength to attempt to set up others. ° 
We hope that they will have the good sense to draw 
in all the most competent voluntary workers, and that no_ 
such worker will refuse to serve on a Committee because 

he distrusts its members or its methods. Both may prove 

capable of improvement, and the presence of volunteers 

who know the ground may be the means by which the’ 
improvement will be brought about. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw can see no difference in result between 
the Queen’s charity and a policy of panem et circenses. 
Instead of finding food for the unemployed, he would have 
us provide them with work aud wages. But work that is 
not needed, and wages that are only relief in disguise, are 
infinitely more dangerous than charity, and Mr. Shaw 
does not help us by giving, as an instance of the work 
waiting to be done, the rebuilding of the slums in our 
great towns. If the State were of opinion that the public 
benefit which would be secured by such rebuilding was great 
enough to balance the cost, the State would very properly 
enter upon the work. Hitherto, however, it has not been 
of this opinion, and we should greatly doubt the validity of’ 
stich a conclusion if it were arrived at under the pressure of 
a ery for-work from the unemployed. The essence of a 
panem et circenses policy is that under it a man is sup-' 
ported at the cost of the community. To give him work 
which the community, left to itself, would not think of 
having done is in principle the same thing as giving him 
relief, whether in money or kind. It may make ‘the 


‘detection of imposition easier, but against this must be 
‘set’ the fact that it recognises a claim on the community 


which in the end no community will be able to meet: 
Charity, at all events, does not create the same con 
viction that it will last, or the same sense that a right 
which belongs to every man who has no subsistence but: 
what he earns by the labour of his hands is at last being 
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RUSSIA AND THE JEWS. 

HE line between civilisation and savagery is still 
T narrow. We are so surrounded by an atmosphere 
of philanthropy and enlightenment that we scarcely 
realise how easily naked human passion can change it all 
into.au Inferno. In Russia, as well as in England, there 
are numbers of people who hate cruelty and revere law 
and order, and hold. the most modern views on conduct. 
And yet the world has seen in the past weeks the thin 
surface of civilisation cracked and the vapours of the 
emerging, till it is hard not to imagine that we 
are back again in the days of some twelfth-century 
massacre Of unbelievers, when, in the name _ of 
Christ, His kinsfolk were pillaged and tortured. The 
facts are the same, the cruelties are not a whit less 
great ; indeed, the horror is a thousandfold greater, 
when these things happen in the midst of a society 
which has the same manners and codes as ourselves, 
yeads the. same books, and does homage to the same 
ideals of culture. The only difference is that there is 
now no Official glorification of the atrocities. Instead 
of a sleek Bishop rejoicing in the crusade and sending to 
Rome glowing accounts of how the work of Christ 
prospered, we have a Governor or Commissioner of Police 
prating about order and moderation and at the same time 
giving his men the hint to begin. Mr. Israel Gollancz 
in a striking letter in last Saturday’s Times compared 
the massacre of the Russian Jews to that of the Waldenses, 
and regretted the absence of a Cromwell with his summary 
demands. But there is this difference between the two 
cases, that in the first it was possible to fix responsibility 
clearly, and in the second it is not. A modern Cromwell 
would be met by grave regrets and a denial of all com- 
plicity. The bureaucracy fix the blame on the Socialists, the 
Socialists on the bureaucracy, the Generals on a too zealous 
soldiery, the soldiery upon insufficiently explicit orders. 
Whatever the proximate cause, the true cause lies in the 
nature of the whole social organism in Russia, and her 
blunders of the last three hundred years. Anti-Semitism 
is an ugly force in the background of all European politics. 
We have seen it in our own land, when so-called Nation- 
alists sometimes raise the cry in their campaigns against 
Imperialism. We saw it some years ago in an extreme 
form in France; it crops up every now and again in 
Germany and Austria. But im Russia it is not a 
party cry, it is almost a part of the racial character, 
a fact as indubitable as the thrift of the French 

nt or the stolidity of the German. It is worth 
while looking at the source of this strange mephitic 
vapour which every now and again kindles into a devas- 
tating fire. ; 

Many reasons are obvious. If you herd a race within 
the limits of a Pale, and debar its youth for ages from 
the liberal professions, you compel it to turn its attention 
exclusively to trade. Concentration of interest breeds 


pit 


aptitude, and soon the Jew is a better merchant than. 


his neighbour. All this matters little so long as commerce 
is less important to the nation than war and state- 
craft. But in modern times trade has risen in the scale, 
fortunes have been amassed, and men whose grandfathers 
would have despised it now turn their attention to money- 
pas They find in their way a race with an hereditary 
aptitude and infinite patience, with whom they cannot 
cope; a race, moreover, whom they have been brought up 
to despise. This explains the feeling of the middle-class 
man.. But look next at the point of view of the proletariat. 
There are far fewer fortunes among Jews in proportion to 
their numbers than among Christians, but in Russia 
a rich Christian passes unnoticed, while a rich Jew, 
from the facet of his birth and peculiar status, is set 
upon a pedestal for all to mark. The workman sees 
one whom he has been taught to regard as an outcast 
living in comfort, and goes home and broods over it. 
Moreover, he finds Jewish rivals in his own trade, men 
who live on next to nothing and take any wages. ‘I'he 
mere number of Jews in Russia has much to do with the 
hatred. which they excite. In Odessa, for example, one- 
third of the population is Jewish, and in Poland they 
number more than a million and a half. Wherever he 
turns ‘the average poor man finds them around him, 
equally offensive to him in their riches and in their poverty. 
ake, again, the Universities. Before a Jew can enter 


one of these he must pass tests far stricter than those for a 
Christian. .The result.is that Jewish students area picked. 
class, and take naturally the highest academic honours, 
and the best places in the learned professions. The learned 
Jew, like the rich Jew, is set on a pedestal, with no shield 
against popular envyand dislike. It isto besaid tothe honour ' 
of Russian students that they are one of the few classes of ' 
the population who do not persecute the Jews; but'a 
certain amount of animosity is inevitable. Last of all 
take the peasant. He hates, to begin with, any adherent 
of the Jewish faith on religious grounds. The Jew trader’ 
from the city comes to his village and makes him an offer: 
for his crops as they stand in the fields. With the fear of , 
drought and storms before him, he closes, and thinks‘ he 
has made a good bargain, the Jew taking the risks of all : 
disasters. But a good harvest comes, and the trader 
makes a modest profit out of the transaction. He deserves 
it, for he took the risks; but this does not prevent the 
peasant from believing he has been cheated. Such a 
feeling is bound to arise when more advanced traders 
attempt to introduce business methods among a profoundly 
ignorant people, and accounts for much of the general 
antipathy to the Jews. Finally there is the fact that they 
are a close corporation, tenacious of old customs, and 
admitting no stranger within their bounds. The ordinary 
man is suspicious of all sects and clans, political, 
religious, or social, and he hates what he does not 
understand, without reflecting that it was the perse- 
cution of his forefathers which created this cohesion. 
The result of it all is that the whole of Russia, except 
a small section of the “ intelligents,” looks upon the 
Jew with a dislike which can readily be transformed 
into hate. 

Unpopularity, however, is one thing, but these merciless’ 
atrocities are surely another. What spark has fired the 
powder-magazine, and changed repugnance towards a 
neighbour into a desire to kill him with every circum- 
stance of horror? We fear that the blame for the 
ghastly occurrence lies largely on the shoulders of the 
bureaucracy. We acquit them, indeed, of any of the 
crude Judenhetze which fills the lower classes. Though 
stupid men as a rule, they see well enough the useful part 
which the Jew plays in the social economy. Theirs is the 
far more terrible guilt that without fanaticism and in cold 
blood they use the lives of miserable men and women to 
cover their own retreat. We do not say that the intention 
is universal, for there are many of the higher officials who 
would scorn the thought; but we fear that it does exist in 
certain quarters and has been put into force. No doubt 
they have a kind of justification ready. They may say— 
what is a fact—that the revolutionary societies are filled with 
Jews,and that the Jewish Bund is the most ably organised of 
all the sections of the Social Democrats. But they have not 
waged war upon Anarchists as Anarchists ; they have tried 
to turn the tide of popular hatred from themselves to a 
traditionally unpopular class, and focus the illwill of 
centuries. It was not hard to do, for once the spark 
touched the vapour the flames blazed far beyond human 
power. Then came the time for well-expressed regrets and 
so-called attempts at repression. Cossack and peasant, 
workman and ne’er-do-well, revolutionary and reactionary, 
found for a moment a task of murder and plunder on 
which they were agreed. And yet in the long run it is 
bad policy. Discontent may be averted for a second, but it 
will come back again to its true object ; and meanwhile the 
moral sense of Europe has been shocked as deeply as by 
the Commune or the Terror. 

It may be asked why antipathy has so readily resulted 
in massacre. The answer, we think, lies in the kind of 
political education Russia has received. In a country 
governed by an arbitrary will two consequences appear. 
One is a carelessness of human life, which its rulers hold 
so cheap. Another is a kind of hopelessness in the down- 
trodden classes. They see injustice on all sides, and they 
feel miserably that they have no pacific remedy. It is 
like Lynch-law in the Southern States, which people resort 
to not because they are naturally brutal or lawless, but 
because they despair of speedy justice by any other means, 
If the Russian peasant is got to believe that he is being 
ousted or robbed by the Jew, he will see no remedy except 
to kill him; and some day, if he is persuaded that his rulers 
are evil, he may be equally intolerant of a bloodless 





reform. 
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THE SUPPLY OF ELECTRICITY FOR LONDON. 


D . haw wetemee the Bill authorising the establishment 
of. a great company for the supply of electrical 
energy, both in bulk and to large retail consumers, over a 
very considerable part of the Metropolis and an extensive 
extra-Metropolitan area, was “ wrecked in port ” at the end 
of last. Session, the fact that it had passed the House of 
Lords and was approved by a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons essentially modified the previously existing 
situation. For, practically, it must now. be taken that the 

redominant, and indeed the best, Parliamentary opinion 
is to the effect that there is such an actual and potential 
demand for electrical power within the Metropolitan area, 
and in adjoining districts in which industrial development 
is taking place or is promised, as cannot be supplied with 
any approach to adequacy by existing organisations, 
whether public or private. The state of things thus de- 
clared to exist clearly cannot be regarded as of slight con- 
sequence. London, with.the terrible and growing incubus 
‘of the unemployed problem resting upon it, cannot quietly 
contemplate the indefinite continuance of a gratuitous 
shortage in the supply of what has become a prime 
necessity of industrial growth, or the maintenance of a 
gratuitously high price for that necessity. As well might 
it acquiesce in a reimposition of the coal-dues or a general 
tax upon raw material. That being so, the question 
for London is in what way the supply of electrical 
energy is to be adjusted to the demand already 
existing, or likely to become so within the course of 
a few years. It may probably be assumed with confi- 
dence that the promoters of the “ Administrative County 
of London and District Electric Power Company,” 
commonly called the “ Administrative Company,” will 
present themselves at the earliest possible date in the next 
Session and press for an endorsement, as speedy as may be, 
of the favourable judgments passed upon their enterprise 
last: Session. And no doubt a very considerable body of 
public and of Parliamentary opinion will sustain them in 
that course, and will favour their being allowed to attain 
their object with the minimum of further expense and 
trouble. “Here,” it will be said, “are a number of 
persons of excellent financial standing and with abundant 
experience in the kind of undertaking in question, who 
are ready and anxious to devote their time and to risk 
their money for the object of setting up,.as early as 
possible, for the Metropolitan area and adjoining districts, 
a boundless source of supply of an economic desideratum 
of first-class importance. Of course, they hope to make 
a good thing out of the business, but if they succeed in 
doing what they promise they will well deserve their 
reward. Why should they be hindered ? ” 

To this the reply of the London County Council, and 
not only the London County Council, but the Corporation 
of the City of London and that of the City of West- 
minster, was, and we presume still is, in effect, that 
no set of persons, of however excellent repute, finan- 
cial and administrative, can be trusted to wield in 
any interests other than their own such enormous 
powers as would ultimately come into the hands of the 
private company, who would gradually, and probably 
rapidly, engross the working or control of the whole 
supply. of electrical power within the greater part of the 
county of London and .large adjoining rural areas. 
The promoters, it may be said, denied that they aimed at 
wielding a monopoly, and certainly showed themselves 
very liberal, and skilful, in neutralising the opposition of a 
large number of Metropolitan borough authorities and 
private electrical companies. But to this it will be 
rejoined that it was well worth the promoters’ while to 

acify these elements of resistance, and that whatever 
intentions they might profess, or even cherish, in regard to 
the establishment of a monopoly, they would inevitably be 
driven by the pressure of shareholders demanding divi. 
dends into a policy that would make all effective competi- 
tion with them impossible. It is only three years, we are 
reminded, since Parliament finally determined that not 
one but several sectional monopolies of the supply of 
water constituted a system which could no longer be 
safely endured by the people of London, and established 
a machinery by which, at heavy cost, those undertakings 
were compulsorily transferred to a public representative 
authority. What reason is there for supposing that the 








setting up of a single. great company for the provision of 
electrical power would not involve the gradual production 
of a system fraught with as serious inconveniences and 
dangers to the industrial activities of London as those 
involved by the old water system to the inhabitants at 
large ? ws 

It is mainly under the influence of apprehensions of this 
description that the large majority of the London Count 
Council has decided to promote a Bill in the ensuing 
Session of Parliament practically conferring upon it the 
powers sought, and all but obtained, last Session by the 
“ Administrative Company,” subject, however, to previous 
full discussion by the Council: of the provisions of such 
Bill, “ especially as they affect the financial consequences 
of the scheme.” This reservation was added on the motion 
of Sir Francis Mowatt, and represented—more or less—the 
views of the Finance Committee of the Council, who, having 
had before them a Report by the Highways Committee in 
favour of the undertaking of the business of electrical 
power-supply by the Council, had reported upon it in dis. 
tinctly discouraging terms, Their main grounds of objection 
were that they had not sufficient evidence before them as to 
the likelihood of the business being a self-supporting one, 
and that it was uncertain whether the millions of capital 
required for the starting of the electrical power-supply 
undertaking could be raised without affecting unfavour. 
ably the credit of the Council. Having regard to the 
Report of the Finance Committee, it would seem just 
possible that when the subject is fully discussed, with 
further information as to financial probabilities, the 
Council may hesitate to proceed further. Lord Welby 
has impressed upon his colleagues very strongly of 
late the duty of remembering that they are the 
custodians of the public purse, and it is to be presumed 
that if the full elucidation of the probable financial 
workings of the project in question, which may be secured 
by future discussion, should not satisfy him and Sir Francis 
Mowatt, they will use their influence to prevent its adop- 
tion by the Council. 

Yet something will have to be done. On. the one hand, 
there is the danger of the establishment of a great 
monopoly, which Sir F. Mowatt says that he realises as 
strongly as anybody. On the other hand, there is the 
practical impossibility of allowing London to drift on 
without the provision, recognised by Parliament as 
necessary, of the means of utilising recent scientific 
progress for the development of Metropolitan industries. 
Are we shut up to a choice between these two dangers, 
or, in order to avoid them both, must we face the grave 
risks of the undertaking of a vast speculative enter- 
prise by our principal local governing body? These are 
the questions which will come up for consideration at the 
Conference of local authorities which is summoned for 
the 20th inst. for the discussion of the whole subject. 
They are not questions on which it is wise to be hastily 
dogmatic, and, for our part, we cannot but think that 
there 1s much to be said for falling back for a solution on 
a Royal Commission, which a few months ago was advo- 
cated by both the County Council and the City Corporation. 
It is not absolutely clear that the reference of the issues 
involved to such a tribunal need mean the loss of a 
Session for effective legislation upon them. A large part 
of the subject was threshed out before Select Committees 
of both Houses of Parliament last Session, and there does 
not seem to be any sufficient reason why, if Commissioners 
were appointed early and instructed to exercise despatch, 
they might not havea satisfactory Report ready by Easter. 
But, in any case, the difficulties in every direction seem so 
serious that even the delay of another year would be wiser 
than the adoption of an incompletely considered solution. 
The Conference next week, therefore, it may be hoped, will 
direct its efforts to securing an impartial and authoritative 
inquiry into a question of the first moment to the future 
welfare of London. 








PRAYER FOR SICK PERSONS. 
OURAGE, intense conviction, and the humility which 
belongs to the knowledge of the power of prayer are 
the dominant notes of the address delivered by the Bishop of 
London on Saturday last to the Women’s Diocesan Asso- 
ciation. It is an address which will be widely discussed, for 
Dr. Ingram was dealing with a difficult subject; but he was 
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right in deciding that it was time that a prelate of the Oburch 
should speak openly on a topic which presents a considerable 

roblem to workers among the ignorant and poor.’ Since the 
gect of the Christian Scientists was founded some forty years 
ago, their adherents have increased yearly, as the adherents 
of such a sect almost alwaysdo. Their increase follows a rule 
which the late Bishop of Durham well enunciated. “Exactly 
when material views of the universe seem to be gaining an 
absolute ascendency, popular instinct finds expression now 
in this form of extravagant credulity, and now in that. 
Arrogant physicism is met by superstitious spiritualism ; and 
there is right. on both sides.” It is just because there is 
“right on both sides” that it was necessary for a teacher of 
the Christian religion to show, with clearness and courage, 
what is the Christian truth that has been misshapen into a 
heresy, with so dangerous a power of attraction. “Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.” 
The message which Paul preached at Athens needs utterance 
oftener than we think. 


It is the real truth lying at the base of what is called 
Christian Science which accounts, Dr. Ingram holds, for its 
success, 80 far as it goes, and for its prevalence. But “ when 
you go to other points in Christian Science,” he adds, “ you 
areerecting—I say it deliberately—a gigantic heresy.” What, 
then, is the real truth underlying so much that is false and 
so much that is productive of misery and crime against 
ascertained laws of health and life? “There is in the inner- 
most being of every one of us a personality that can be 
strengthened to bear, and even to the point of recovery from, 
suffering.” The experience which the Bishop went on to 
relate may have happened to many, but we make no apology 
for quoting it in full, as itdeserves. Dr. Ingram was speaking 
of a case which had come under his personal notice. The 
lady in question “had before her the appalling prospect of 
undergoing an operation within two days which might cost 
her her life. When I was culied in I found her in a state of 
moral collapse. Partly owing to sudden fear and partly to 
other causes, her faith and hope were entirely gone, and the 
physicians and surgeons were absolutely paralysed. They 
did not know ‘what to do. It was impossible to proceed with 
the operation with the woman in that state of mental and 
moral collapse. Well, I will pass over the sacred half-hour 
which I spent with her, but I can tell you this. Two days 
afterwards she walked from her room to the operating-table 
without a quiver. The surgeons said to her, ‘ What has the 
Bishop of London done to you?’ and she answered, ‘Some- 
thing which none of you could have done.’ And what did I 
do? Simply this,—that to her innermost being, where the 
faith, and the hope, and the courage had died down and 
crumbled away, I had brought with God’s help alone that 
reinvigoration which she needed; her faith, hope, and courage 
returned, and she became again the Christian woman who 
could look death and trial in the face.” Finally, the Bishop 
adds to his declaration that “she clearly owed her cure 
directly to the healing-power of Jesus Christ Himself,” the 
caution that he himself “never dreamed, notwithstanding 
the power that God put into that woman’s soul, of 
not letting her go through the operation which was 
essential to her cure.” There, in two sentences, is a clear 
exposure of the rejection of the laws of the God of Nature by 
those who forget that the phenomena of disease belong 
to the conditions of life in the human body, equally with the 
phenomena of physical hunger and thirst which the Founder 
of Christianity shared with His Disciples. 


But if those who believe in the essential truth of Christ’s 
teaching, and believe also that a diseased body cannot be 
rightly treated for a cure except by one who has seriously 
studied the practice of medicine, can only condemn as 
wrong-headed and deplorable the tenets of the so-called 
Christian Scientists, are not Christians themselves subject to 
derision from others for believing, like the Bishop of London, 
that a cure may be due directly to the healing intervention 
of the God they worship? It has always been, and always 
will be, characteristic of a certain tendency of destructive 
criticism to deny that physical phenomena can be affected 
by prayer; that the course of any material process can be 
arrested, or altered, or reversed. That is a contention which 
can be imagined to be made even by a critic who would allow 
that prayer might be supposed to affect moral evolution, or 


to supply and fulfil spiritual needs, ‘I can understand you, 
and up to a point believe that you are justified, when you 
claim that daily prayer is an aid to right living. Whena 
child, for instance, is taught by his mother to pray to God to 
make him good,-he inevitably is led to reflect whether or 
not, during the past day, he has been what his mother 
teaches him is “ good,” and that reflection helps him to be 
“good,” because it acts as a recurring reminder of 
what his mother wishes. In the same way, an older 
person may very well be helped to what he believes to be the 
“good” for him by the continual reflection on the aim he set 
before him which daily prayer affords. He is perpetually 
reminding himself, that is, of his original determination to 
become, from a moral point of view, this or that, and conse- 
quently he may eventually become what he aims. at, as 
naturally as a person aiming at becoming a good singer 
improves his voice by practice. But matters are on a totally 
different footing when you come to praying for the alteration 
of something material. There you are confronted with-a 
natural law which will take its course, with a grinding- 
machine whose wheels are irresistibly moving, with a force 
with which no will-power can interfere. That, surely, is the 
logic of pure reason; and if you still persist against ‘that 
argument, you must ask for what purpose reason was given 
to man.’ The true reply to that would be to point out how 
intensely strong the chain of pure reasoning actually: is 
which would admit the rightness of prayer for any object 
deeply desired by a worshipper of God. In the first place, 
where is the sharp line to be drawn between what is mental 
and what is physical? The great physicians cannot and do 
not attempt to draw it. Why is it, for example, that a man 
in a condition of acute fear cannot eat? But if it is 
impossible to separate this object from that as a right 
object for prayer, as in the case of mental and physical 
conditions desired by man, the next, the greatest question, 
can only be whether it is reasonable to pray atall. There is 
but one great answer. If there is any purpose in any- 
thing, if there is any order, if there is any progress, 
any Event to which the lives of men move, men are meant to 
pray. If not, why do they pray, and why do they pray only 
to a God of Goodness? It is rationally inconceivable that 
they can be endowed with a desire to ask for what is good, 
and can only be given by a good God, if such a desire were 
absolutely meaningless, purposeless, and useless in the great 
Scheme of which their lives are a part. If there were so 
much of unmeaning uselessness in it, would it all be worthy of 
the name of a Scheme? So far from there being a Diving 
Eye at the back of the universe, would it not be, in 
Richter's terrible phrase, “a blank, bottomless eye-socket” P 





Does not even the coldest and severest logic, then, such as 
applied to wholly mundane matters would be used by, and 
would convince, those to whom mere faith is the hardest thing 
in the world, urge that if it is right that men should pray, it 
is a certainty that their prayers will be heard? The answer 
to prayer? Not by all, perhaps, the answer can be heard; 
often it may not be the answer desired; but to many the 
answer has come and does come; to some, even, too weak, 
possibly too honestly conscious of unbelief, to hope for all 
that is given. 


But if it happens, in the vastness of the working of the Spirit 
of the great Scheme, that an answer is given to the broken 
prayers of the weak and doubting, it must be that the prayers 
sent out from men’s hearts in their deepest suffering are listened 
to almost in the general clemency of the promise: “To him 
that asketh it shall be given,” rather than in particular pity 
for one unworthy man. Such are the prayers of great 
congregations, and such, surely, must be the prayers of a 
household under the shadow of grave illness. It is to those 
that the Bishop’s concluding words will come as one of those 
messages of strength which do not in a busy world reach 
even thinking men too often. “We ought to approach our 
sick persons with far more faith than we have done, we 
ought to pray for their recovery with greater earnestness 
and hope, and we, the clergy, ought to lay our hands upon 
them with more expectation that they will recover.” It is 
the spirit in which all who have watched by sick-beds, or 
who have known that severest of trials, the submission to an 
operation of life or death, can with trust, and even with 








some measure of happiness, utter the great prayer: “Then . 
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hear Thou from heaven Thy dwelling-place, and forgive and 
render unto every man according to his ways, whose heart 
» Thou knowest.” 





: MR. HOWELLS IN ENGLAND. 
“ EYOND any other people we wish ‘to be loved by other 
peoples, even by others whom we do not love, and 
‘we wish to be loved in the lump.” This is the frank con- 
fession of an American, and bears notable witness to the youth 
of a nation still eager to wrest a favourable judgment from 
-the veteran peoples of the world. We English are more 
mature, and consequently less sensitive. We do not much mind 
what impression we make upon astranger. If, finding himself 
“among us, he hates us, we think he does not understand us, 
and are content that he should not. We “put it down 
to his ignorance,” to use the characteristic phrase of our 
‘own common people. But an American visitor is nota 
stranger. With our language on his lips, our traditions in 
his memory, our blood in his veins, it is idle to deny that he 
is in a position to judge of us, and it is impossible to read so 
‘kind a judgment as Mr. W. D. Howells pronounces in his 
last work, “ London Films” (Harper and Brothers, 10s. 64.), 
° without a keen sense of pleasure and even a touch of 
emotion. 

“The first impression of a foreign country visited or re- 
visited is stamped in a sense of the weather and the season,” 
writes Mr. Howells. He came last year to England in the 

- spring, and has many agreeable things to say of the sunshine, 
the flowers, and the birds. The atmosphere out of doors he 
found delicious, but “the indoors cold in England is constant 
suffering to the American born.” Tobe “warm all round” 
in an English house is, he says, “impossible, at least to the 
traveller, who finds the natives living in what seems to him a 
whorl of draughts.” That this discomfort may be healthy 
on the whole he is, however, not prepared to deny. There 
is, he says, “a summit of healthful looks in England which 
we-do not touch in America.” “ English children look not only 

‘fresher but sturdier and healthier than ours”; indeed, “in 
the matter of complexion, if we count that a proof of health, 
we are quite out of it in comparison with the English.” “Our 

‘contemporary ancestors are a splendid-looking race, in the 

‘higher average,” he declares, In spite of his eulogies, however, 
he cannot quite forgive the draughts. “The lower classes 

‘seem always to have colds,” we read; “the middle classes, 

‘rheumatism; and the upper, gout; by what one sees or hears. 
Rheumatism one might almost say (or quite, if one did not 
mind what one said) is universal in England, and all ranks of 

‘society have the facilities for it in the indoors cold in which 

“they otherwise often undeniably flourish.” Many of the London 
poor look, he is constrained to admit, pinched and stunted. 
So, he adds, do the poor in the American cities; and he sees 
no greater appearance of squalor in the one than in the other. 
«The Londoner, of whatever class, is apt to be better dressed 
than the New-Yorker of the same class,” and “as for open 

‘misery, the misery that indecently obtrudes itself upon 
prosperity and begs of it, I am bound to say that I have 
met more of it in New York than ever I met durmg 
‘my sojourns in London.” In reading Mr. Howells’s book 
we are perpetually reminded that we are reading the 
writing of a highly cultivated and travelled author, who 
is yet a true American with no disposition to pose as 
a denationalised cosmopolitan for whom all differences of 
social system have ceased to afford any food for wonder. The 
social distinctions which from long use strike us as so natural 
seem to him entirely foreign, and he comments upon them 
from an entirely outside point of view. It strikes him as 
istrange that a crowd of richly dressed persons should meet 

-together in Hyde Park on a summer afternoon, and be gazed 
‘at with pleasure by lookers-on or passers-by, who keep at a 
‘little distance and do not attempt to mix among them. 
“With us,” he says, “the public affirmation of class, if 
dt were imaginable, could not be imaginable except upon 
the terms of a mutinous protest in the spectators...... 
‘Police and populace would join forces in their several 
sorts to spoil a spectacle which in Hyde Park appeals, 
in high degree, to the aesthetic sense.” Mr. Howells sees, 
or thinks he sees, among us a type of face unknown 
in America—or should we say a type of personality ? for the 
type he means has more to do with dignity of bearing than of 

feature—which he frankly admires, and regards as a fair 








outcome of a very faulty system, a splendid blossom, as ihe, 
upon the thorny stem of a graded society. He sees men and 
women, but especially women, who beur the unmistakable 
stamp of distinction. | “Distinction,” he says, “jg the*one 
thing for'whieh I think humanity certainly pays too ‘mich. 
only in: America we pay too much for too many: other 
things to take any great’ comfort.in our want of distinction 
I own the truth without grief or shame,: while I: enjoy 
the sight of distinction in England as I enjoy other 
spectacles for which I cannot help letting the English 
pay too dear.” Distinguished people in England, ‘he ‘says 
look “not only authoritative; people often do that with us”. 
but “authorised.” The tendency of the American mind is 
no doubt to exaggerate the influence of what seems to it 
something very like a caste system. Mr. Howells describes hig 
relations with the landlord of his Belgravian lodgings. We 
had many improving conversations, by which I \profited more 
than he; and he impressed me, like Englishmen of every ¢lasg 
as standing steadfastly but unaggressively upon the rights of 
his station. In England you feel that you cannot trespass 
upon the social demesne of the lowliest without being unmis. 
takably warned off the premises.” . There is no doubt. that 
we English do find in.our differences of rank a convenient ex. 
pression for our natural reserve, and that the American gives 
to that expression considerably too much meaning. “The social 
inferiors have,” we read, “a convention of profound respect 
for the social superiors, but it sometimes seemed provisional 
only, a mask which they expected one“day to drop; yet this 
may have been one of those errors which foreigners easily 
make.” Mr. Howells’s mistake is superficial only. While giving 
too much weight both to convention and to its occasional 
breach, he realises that pride is a quality characteristic of 
every social grade in England. “ What is certain,” he writes,“ is 
that the superior had better keep to his place, as the inferior 
keeps to his, Acrossthe barrier,” heexplains to his countrymen, 
“the classes can and do exchange much more kindnegs than we 
at a distance imagine; and I do not see why this is not a good 
time to say that the English manner to dependants is.beyond 
criticism. The consideration for them seems unfailing ; they 
are asked to de things if they please, and they are invariably 
and distinctly thanked for the smallest service.” In America, 
he tells us, employers and employed “can be frankly brutal 
with one another, as they never seem in England,” In 
this country, he believes, our politeness alone makes present 
conditions possible. ‘The social machinery has so little play 
that but for the lubrication of these civilities the grind of 
class upon class might be intolerable.” 

In spite of his great interest in the conformation of 
social strata in the Old Country, Mr. Howells refrains 
from gossiping about Royalty. One of the great merits 
of the book is that the writer confines himself strictly 
to his own observations. “I had always .a vague, under- 
lying curiosity concerning royalty, and a hope that it 
would somehow come my way, but it never did, to my know: 
ledge, and somehow, with the best will towards it, I never went 
its way.” He was, however, greatly amused to watch the 
“raptures of loyalty” betrayed by troops of children who 
were being conducted by their teachers into Kensington 
Palace to look at the late Queen’s dolls and toys. London 
children delight him; he finds them eminently well- 
behaved and amiable in every class, though even so kind 
a critic cannot pretend that they look clean. Describing 
the dirtier sort at play in the parks, he declares :—“ All 
over England the tenderness of the little children for 
the less is delightful. I remember to have seen scarcely 
any squabbling, and I saw abundance of caressing. Small 
girls, even small boys, lug babies of almost their own weight 
and size, and fondle them as if it were a privilege and 4 
pleasure to lug them. This goes on in spite of a reciprocal 
untidiness which is indescribable”? What with elegantly 
dressed ladies, soldiers, and children, the parks and streets 
afforded an immense amount of varied entertainment to the 
eye of our American author. The English uniforms strike him 
as a little ridiculous, just as they seem to strike the other 
English-speaking peoples from over the seas, and evidently 
his natural sympathies are not with those who follow the pro- 
fession of arms. “If I might venture to sum up my impres 
sion of what I saw of soldiering in London, I should say that it 
keeps its romance for the spectator far more than soldiering 
does in the Continental capitals, where it seems a slavery 
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«gonsciously ‘sad and clearly discerned. It may be that a 
- glamour clings to the English soldier because he has volun- 
tarily enslaved himself as a recruit, and has not been torn an 
unwilling captive from his home and work, like the conscripts 
of other countries. On the same terms our own military are 
romantic.” Surely this is a somewhat old-fashioned view 
to be taken by an American of to-day. Their newspapers 
. have led us to expect a more martial spirit. It is, however, 
dificult for a member of one country to judge of what 
yiews are old-fashioned in another. So much that is new 
and noisy and that can be heard across waters and 
frontiers is known by the inhabitants of a country to be 
fleeting and not typical. The thing which pleased Mr. 
Howells most about the whole population of London from 
top to bottom was its good temper. He finds himself in a 
boat at Henley races. “The boats thickened upon the water 
as if they had risen softly from the bottom to which any 
panic might have sent them; but the people in them took 
every chance with the amiability which seems to be finally 
. the thing that holds England together.” From the whole 
multitude, he adds, “there came not one loud or angry note, 
and, for any appearance of authority on the scene, it was 
altogether unpoliced, and kept safe solely by the universal 
' good-humour.” 

Even the clearest eyes see only what they have the power 
of seeing. Mr. Howells has given to the Americans, perhaps 
consciously, a favourable likeness of a friendly people, and 
unconsciously has given to the English a true picture of an 

American friend. 


THE PLOUGHING MATOH. 
T. LUKE’S Summer filled the earth with a glory of 
golden leaves and luminous skies, and All Saints’ 
brought the rain. The ground must be thoroughly damp to 
make a good ploughing, or the share will not cut a clean 
furrow. And on our spur of the Mendips we are near the 
tock. So the week-long spell of rain was welcome to the 
farmers, and welcome also to less practical persons for 
the beauty of its shadowy purple drifts and ghostly silences. 
‘ But on a lovely clear November morning we got up and 

started to see the ploughing match. 

They begin early in the forenoon, and if yeu are betimes on 
the road, you may meet some of the teams coming from 
across the hills to compete with our men, who are amongst 
the most notable ploughers in the country. The great field 
‘where the match is held lies on a slope looking towards 
Blackdown, and there is a certain road on the way thither 





‘‘ealled the “Kitchen Chimney” because of its narrow and 


steep descent. A ploughman came up with his team as we 
crossed the top of it. The early sun was low above the hills 
at the back of them, and the long dazzling shafts caught the 
toad at an angle and streamed up between the hedges, filling 
the uphill road with golden light, and the young man with 


‘his beasts came up out of it just as the herdsman of King 
“Admetos might have come one day long ago in Thessaly. 


His shadow, and the shadows of the great horses, stretched 
ever so far along the road ahead of them as they came up 
easily with the deliberate gait of ploughers, the great iron- 
shod feet of the horses glinting backward in the sunlight. 
“Marnin’,” said the youth laconically, and went away whistling 
in the track of the sunshine, while the horses’ heads nodded 
rhythmically to the regular lifting of their great hoofs. 

The lawful approach to the match field led from the road 
by a wet foot-track across one field to a fathomless bottom of 
Ploughland skirting the next hedge. So since there was 
nothing to be lost by it, we decided to take a cross-way thither, 


‘and made north in a bee-line. On the way we met a 


figure that looked like a prehistoric survival,—an aged, aged 
man, whose weight of years appeared incalculable. He was 
“a-sitting on a gate” like another Immortal, and looked as if 
he might have begun sitting on it as the Flood was going down, 
and had watched the progress of events ever since without 
moving. He did not move as we came up; so we asked him if 
this was the way to the field, just to see whether he were quite 


‘real. He gazed with a ruminative air at the feminine member 


of the party. “Happen it be,” said he, with the air of one 
who knew an era when roads were not. “But ’tis main riddly 
Bure-ly,” he added; and seeing us undaunted by this intelli- 
gence, he fixed a beady expressionless eye on us, and in a tone 


dark with fearful warning, he remarked, “There ’m gateses.” 








We were still unmoved, and the aged one went on to explain 
that the said gates were of a nature “onfitting for faymales.” 
“But happen,” said he, “you'll can find a shard”; and with 
that he relapsed again into the semblance of an antediluvian 
survival. So we found a gap in the hedge and scrambled 
through, while the Ancient went on sitting on his gate and 
never looked at us again. 

There was the field stretched out below us in its wan winter 
green. There was a tent where the judges were waiting, and 
a crowd already gathered to look on. There were dogs many 
and boys many, and carts anchored in the hedges, and horses 
munching with their noses in bags, and human noses tipped 
red like the hedge-berries with the nipping November air. 
Most of the ploughers were there too, looking carefully over 
their ground and calculating the swell of the earth as it rose 
and fell eastward, for a special prize is given for setting the 
line straightest, and the first four furrows are the standard. 
Each man has a rood to plough; he sets up a twinkling white 
osier at its extremity, and then he must depend on the nicety 
of his eye and the steadiness of his horses for drawing the 
line that goes like an arrow’s flight across the field. Thirty 
teams, good, bad, and indifferent, there were in the field that 
morning, and a more beautiful sight it would be hard to find, 
nor one more truly local in its antiquity. Before the Norman 
Duke sent his men round England to count his manors this 
village was ploughland amidst a forest. And the names of 
men long dead who ploughed for a Saxon lord are written in 
that ancient book. Now, all these centuries after, the 
Somerset peasants go on ploughing, just as their fathers 
ploughed when “ Alwold held it in the time of King Edward.” 
One may fancy them like the old race in face, for the peasants 
of this remote part are of a distinct type, and in their 
narrow indifference to the ways of the mighty and the increase 
of kingdoms they probably resemble their forefathers too. 
This manor was given to the Bishop of Coutances at the 
Conquest, and most likely the “twelve cottagers with their 
fourteen ploughs” cared as little for the change of an over- 
lord whom they never saw as their children of to-day care for 
the spread of Empire and the clash of armed kingdoms, 
except when their sons, drifting by chance into the whirl of 
things modern, go away and die in far lands, fighting for an 
Empire that to their fathers is little more than a name. 
Except for their pipes and greatcoats, the crowd on this field 
might have looked on at such a match hundreds of years ago. 
Many generations bring little change to these distant valleys. 
The huge shining ploughshares are modern, and so are the 
splendid horses; but these are things whose modernity does 
not clash with the venerable processes of the earth; they are 
like the ceaseless renewing of Nature, “ever young, yet full 
of eld,” and such modern improvements in the primitive 
needs of man only link him closer to the past. 

The field is getting cut up into innumerable perspectives of 
vanishing parallels that soothe your eye with their fascinating 
monotony, and the men go deliberately up and down the 
field following the ploughs that drive their shining blades 
through the faint green grass-land, and leave a glowing red 
track behind them,—for our soil is full of iron ore that makes 
the bare earth beautiful in various reds. Perfectly regular 
the cut must be, four inches unvarying in depth, and as the 
turf rolls over sidelong in a continuous sweep the space 
between edge and edge must be always eight inches across, 
The land must not be furrowed too deeply, for then the 
weather could not crumble the clods, and the surface would 
become hard again. 

Ploughing is not such a sociable business as the hedging 
contest that is going on hard by. The men work a rood 
apart from each other, and, besides, it is not prudent to look 
away right or left from the nose of your plough, and the care- 
ful feet of the horses that step so heedfully along the furrow, 
one great foot behind the other, so that the clean edge of 
the last-cut ridge shall not be marred. They are beautiful 
creatures, these horses, that look so wise and patient as they 
go down the long perspective of furrows, and turning, come 
slowly back mounting the hollow slope of the field. They 
steam white in the white mist that the early sun draws up 
from the cold damp surface of the earth, and above the 
splendid red of the soil the watery November sunshine trans- 
figures the mists into a pale luminous wonder of diffused 
light and opalescent shadow. Thereisa Welshman ploughing 
to-day, and our people do not like him. We keep the old 
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fashion of feud between village and village, and a man from 
across the Border is little better than an outlaw to us- 
We are jealous of our neighbours and hate strangers, as our 
fathers did here long ages ago. Farmer Ben Reider, one of 
a family that spreads in endless ramifications through the 
village of W——, is looking askance at “ Walshman.” 
“*Couldn’t he hev’ bid to whum to Cardiff,” says he, “and not 
come across channel fur to best we?” “ Walshman” is doing 
too well to please our folk, who scan his trail of furrows jealously 
as he turns back along the slope. What asight it is when the 
horses reach the furrow’s end and swing round to the next 
one, with a straining, and stamping, and rattling of chains, 
and a scattering of the crowd of boys and beasts standing 
imprudently within the radius of the great ploughshare’s 
sweep. The ploughman weighs down the heel of the shining 
blade, swinging it round with his weight, as the good horses 
trample round labouring sideways against the huge pull, the 
great muscles rising and crossing on their wet flanks, and 
their heads tossing against the pull, all in a vaporous white 
cloud of steam and sunlight; and the master shouts encourage- 
ment in the queer nasalised “a’s” that Chaucer’s ploughman 
may have used calling up his team. “ Coom a-a-ann,” says he, 
and stops an instant to pick up a stone in the line of the 
plough, and off they go again down the long red slope. 

Job Oakburn is champion again, the experts say, and they 
grudge the Welshman his second, though he well deserves it- 
The Oakburn family have the ploughing instinct in their 
blood. They are all first-class men in the matches. Job stood 
up to a plough’s tail when he wore a pinafore, and got a prize 
when he was fourteen at the match; a solemn, laborious small 
figure going steadily up and down furrow, while his father 
walked by to give advice, but never touched the handles. Old 
and young, all are sons of the plough. Farmer Reider’s 
father is here in a cart, a hale old man of eighty, who has 
ploughed his own land for nearly sixty years of that. The 
old man leans out to speak to his son. “ How be, Ben?” says 
he. “ Didst thou see old Tummas a-settin’ on Weaver's barton 
over to Kitchen Chimney Carner?” His son nods. “Ay, 
truly,” he says; “poor old chap, he don’t niver come no 
nigher than that to match nowadays. How come it he 
were hurted so sore? Harses weren't sa’cy nowise, was 
them?” “Nay,” says his father, “’twere Tummas’s own 
doin’ on account of his stubbornness, look’m. For he went 
a-ploughin’ to Bishopton Match one marnin’ after he'd a 
bin rough wi’ the ammonia o’ the lungs six weeks afore and 
were still nesh. And he were leery after he’d a-walked eight 
mile to Bishopton, but ’a wouldn't take no more but a drink 
o’ cider in a tiddly-wink. And cider be heady stuff to plough 
on. So’a did plough straight sure enough, but there come a 
girt stone anigh the end of the plot, and Tummas did stoop 
for to haive ’un away, for though he were aged, ’a could wang 
about a tidy weight so peart as a youngster. I reckon ’twere 
the fault o’ that cider, for Tummas badn’t no call to stumble, 
but sim’ly ’a did feel a duzziness, for ’a did totter so’s the 
chain catched ’un a knock on the jaw that did make harses 
start forrard again, and that did send ’un hard down wi's 
head against the blude. And when us did pull ’un out, he 
were a-bloodin’ like a peg, and have been queer in the head 
ever since, and won’t go nigh a plough. "Twere a bitter 
ploughin’ for he, poor old chap, for ’a used to be martal 
smart at the matches, but now the sperrit’s out of ’un, and ’a 
can’t abide for even to see the field.” Poor old man, bereft 
of his inheritance, and mourning it dumbly like a worn-out 
horse. 

They are truly sons of the soil, this primitive West 
Country peasantry, a labouring race, for their holdings are 
for the most part small, and in W——, which is an agricultural 
parish seven miles long, there is not a farm of more than a 
hundred and fifty acres. It is the very smallness of these 
holdings that binds them so closely to the soil. When you 
have wide lands, and traffic largely in the fruits of them, then 
you are a vital part’ of the nerve-system of a vast Imperial 
commerce, a mart of nations whose harvests are “by great 
waters,” and those distant harvests concern you seriously. 
But our small farmers sell their hay and stock and dairy- 
stuff in a neighbouring city, and their horizon is bounded 
by that decaying Western metropolis. A very few have 
sons in Canada, and are proud to tell neighbours of the 
high wages that the lads get. But for that, these slow- 
moving, jealous Somerset peasants are very much as 


their fathers must have been hundreds of years ago, who 
tilled their lands and harvested their crops in this reiniote 
corner, caring little that their alien lord was King of. France 
and a mighty power on the distant Continent. They go on 
still gathering in their crops without troubling much about 
foreign markets. Their needs and thoughts are almost ag 
simple as those of their primal ancestry to whom the ancient 
promise was given: “ While the earth remaineth, seed-time 
and harvest shall not cease.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Rak MG 
THE LESSON OF THE NEWCASTLE 
CONFERENCE. 
[To tae Evitor or Tue “Sprrcrator.”] 

S1r,—The importance, the vital necessity, of party unity is 
so generally recognised that it was with intense regret that 
one noted the proceedings of the National Union at New- 
castle, One redeeming feature, however, was the fact, which 
no one can vouch for more gratefully than I, that differences 
of opinion were not permitted to interfere with personal 
friendships. But this does not justify one in shutting one’s 
eyes to two facts which in-the prevailing darkness seem to 
me to stand out with conspicuous brilliance. One is that it 
is now clear that between the policy of the Prime Minister 
and the policy of Mr. Chamberlain there is a great gulf fixed, 
The other follows as a corollary,—that, however loudly peace 
may be proclaimed, conflict between these two policies is 
inevitable. Though Iam well aware that the first of these 
two .points is one which the Spectator has consistently 
opposed, may I, by your courtesy, be permitted to bring 
forward some new evidence which appears to me to 
warrant my assertion? Those who have read avcounts 
of the proceedings will have noted that the amendment 
“cordially supporting the Prime Minister's half-sheet-of- 
notepaper policy ” was defeated, but only those present could 
realise how determined the Conference was to have nothing 
to do with that policy. True itis that Mr. Chaplin’s resolution 
was cunningly constructed of stray extracts from the Prime 
Minister's speeches; but the mover, while attempting to 
catch the Balfourite vote with that bait, had a hook of his 
own construction concealed at the end of his resolution, for 
there he dragged in “dumping” and food-taxation, while 
although professing that this resolution represented the 
Prime Minister's policy, Mr. Balfour’s expression that he was 
not in favour of Protection with the object of raising home 
prices was entirely ignored. 

The resolution which stood next on the agenda paper 
claimed that there was no difference between Mr. Balfour's 
policy and Mr. Chamberlain’s; but after Mr. Chaplin had 
heaved the lead of his speech and the meeting had been 
sounded this latter resolution was mysteriously withdrawn, 
and its intending mover was compensated by being enthusi- 
astically applauded as he developed the Birmingham policy in 
a thoroughly Birmingham style. An amendment was then 
moved by me, “ cordially supporting Mr. Balfour's half-sheet- 
of-notepaper policy.” This was overwhelmingly defeated. 
Surely, then, it is clear that in the opinion of those 
present there was the widest difference between the rival 
policies. Here was a Conservative gathering, the most im- 
portant of the year, hurling on one side amid enthusiastic 
applause the policy which the Prime Minister had urged 
the party to accept, and which the National Union had 
reprinted under the heading, “For the Enlightenment of 
Radical Obtuseness.” It would appear, therefore, that if this 
policy was not accepted, it must follow either that it was 
not understood—in which case the party’s obtuseness would 
appear to be greater than that of our Liberal opponents—or 
it was understood, but declined with not too great a show of 
politeness. Evidently, then, the Conference distinguishes 
between the two policies. But, further, to any one present at 
the mass meeting, as to any one reading the London Press, it 
was evident that the speech of the Prime Minister’at length 
made clear to both audience and Press the very wide 
divergence between his policy and that which in the interest 
of the Tariff Reformers so many newspapers have so loudly 
proclaimed. Again, no one who was present at the meeting 
could fail to notice the impression of disappointment, even if 
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~ failed to hear the scarcely suppressed murmurs, as the 
Prime Minister developed his speech. One such interrup- 
tion was evidently audible to him, and induced the significant 
utterance: “I am here to say what I think of the state of 
affairs, and I intend to say it.” 

The mass meeting then was, and the newspaper of to-day 
is, able to differentiate between the policies. Once more: the 
attack on the central office. What were the remedies asked 
for,and in what terms were they demanded by the resolu- 
tions on that subject ? Why, on the same pretences and in 
almost similar language to the demands made wher. it was 
necessary to capture the Liberal Unionist crganisation in the 
interests of Tariff Reform; but the method in the case of the 
Conservative party organisation was much more subtle. The 
National Union Council was ostentatiously purged last year 
of all suspected of Free-trade convictions, and this year the 
one question asked concerning every candidate for election to 
the Council was—Is he a Protectionist ? This Council, then, 
now thoroughly dominated both as to itself and as to its 
Committees by those who hold “ advanced ” views, is to select 
suitable helpers or advisers for the central office. And why 
all this? Dare any one deny that one of the most awkward 
obstacles which the Tariff Reform League has had to overcome 
has been the passive resistance of the central office, which, 
loyally supporting the Prime Minister, has successfully pre- 
yented the Tariff Reform League from altogether nobbling the 
party machine. It is clear to me, therefore, that the Tariff 
Reform League recognises not only that a difference between 
the two policies exists, but that its prospects of success with 
its own can only be secured by annihilating any instrument 
which may possibly be used to develop the second. Further, 
those who read, and most certainly those who heard, the 
Prime Minister's impassioned defence of his Parliamentary 
tactics with regard to the Fiscal debates in the House, must 
recall the bitter words with which Mr. Chamberlain recently 
assailed these tactics, when he spoke of the position of the party 
in the House as having been humiliating beyond anything that 
he could remember. I, at any rate, heard that defence, and 
noted those and other sentences as declaring with dignity and 
emphasis that not only was there a wide difference in the 
methods of conducting the controversy, but also that the 
ultimate aims of Mr, Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain were very 
far apart. ‘ 


Then, Sir, if it be now clear, as I venture to suggest it is, 
that Members of Parliament, candidates, and delegates 
practically unanimously and openly reject the cpsissima verba 
of the Prime Minister's policy, and will only accept it when 
added to, distorted, and enlarged to suit Mr. Chaplin’s par. 
ticular idiosyncrasies, there must surely be some considerable 
difference between it and that which was born in Birming- 
ham, If the Press devoted to the interests of Tariff 
Reform declares its disappointment with the Prime Minister's 
speech, there is another proof of difference. If a resolution 
declaring the policies to be the same is ostentatiously 
withdrawn immediately after Mr. Chaplin has moved 
his resolution, the inference must be similar. And finally, 
if the Tariff Reformers, nettled by their lack of success, 
demand and obtain a voice in the. management of the 
central office, hitherto Balfourian in sympathy, what other 
deduction can possibly be drawn than that which I have 
drawn? The Unionist Free-traders do not attend these 
Conferences, chiefly because of the efforts made to secure that 
only Tariff Reform delegates shall be appointed, but I could 
wish that some of them could be present, for perhaps then it 
might be borne in upon them that, immensely valuable as 
may be the speeches of individual leaders, the utter lack of 
vitality, the dread of action, the seeming effort which is made 
to prevent anything like corporate or organised attack, while 
no doubt extremely dignified, is a singularly futile method 
of conducting the defence of even a strong position, and 
certainly is not likely to be of any use whatever against the 
desperate energy of the Tariff Reformers. 


If I-could believe that anything would rouse, not, of course, 
the individual Free-trade Peers or Members of Parliament 
who have done such brilliant and magnificent service, but 
the organisations which at various times have been created 
ostensibly for active work, from their condition of suspended 
animation to one of even lethargic movement, I. should 


the stimulus, and the defence of the Prime Minister the 
inspiration.—I am, Sir, &., 
G. H. Warp-HuMPHREYS. 
26 Charles Street, St. James’s Square, S.W. 





MR. BALFOUR AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 
(To THE EDITOR oF THB “SPECTATOR,”)] 

Srzr,—I propose that all wages earned through relief works 
should be paid, not to the workers direct, but into the bureau 
of the said works. To this bureau the tradesmen and land- 
lords of the workers would apply for payment of their several 
accounts, any surplus to be retained by the bureau, and 
handed to the earner when he had obtained employment by 
other means than that of public relief. This would serve a 
treble purpose. First, it would ensure that the ratepayers’ 
money went, not to the publican and the “ bookie,” but to 
supply the person assisted with food, raiment, and house- 
room, thus equipping him physically for his labours. Second, 
it would spur him on to seek and to keep work without 
assistance from the rates, in order that he might regain his 
independence, and the privilege of spending his earnings as 
seemed best to himself. Third, it would be a check on those 
who throw up work, in country and town alike, in order to 
secure the better paid and easier employment provided by the 
authorities. It is the manner in which earnings are spent, as 
much as the lack of will or power to work, which has brought 
the country to its present pass. Tens of thousands of shift- 
less creatures would be converted into steady working men 
by the first taste of such supervision of their private affairs. 
One would also get rid at a blow of all who merely seek 
employment for a few hours in the week that they may have 
money for their beer and their pipe. To these amenities they 
have full right, but not at the ratepayers’ expense. I 
advocated a somewhat similar plan in a book published the 
other day, “ Brother East and Brother West: a Searchlight 
on the Unemployed.”-—I am, Sir, &c., 


20 Bedford Street, W.C. LricHTon LEIGH. 


{To rue Epiror oF tae “Spgctator.’’] 

Srr,—I am sorry that in your article on “Mr. Balfour and 
the Unemployed” in last week’s Spectator you spoke of 
“the creation of work” by the State or by a Borough Council 
as being the creating of a kind of work that is “ not wanted,” 
work started “solely” to prevent men from becoming 
paupers; so that the payment of wages for such work is only 
another form of “ voluntary charity.” I think it is clear that 
the State—which is only a collective name for all its citizens 
—is very much in the position of a large landowner. Such a 
man has the power of deciding whether or not he will 
improve his property, He may do this by draining land, 
by planting trees, or by building a wall round his park. If 
he does, he creates work, the benefit of the improvement 
accruing to him, the wages going to the workpeople. Here is 
no mere charity, but wise ownership, and also pro bono 
publico.—I am, Sir, &c., H. H. 





THE PLEA OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


[To tue Eprron or tae “ Sprctator,’’) 


Srr,—Your last issue contains many brilliant articles, but 
none so brilliant and heart-searching as the one on the un- 
employed. From the article it is very clear that you are much 
touched by the misery that is so prevalent; that the ery of the 
little “ city children” and of their mothers and fathers has 
reached you, and that you are thereby made inexpressibly sad 
as you have no economic ground for relieving their distress in 
a permanent fashion. “Noeconomic ground”! Surely you 
cannot mean this, Have you ever thought how such. an 
answer will be taken by the workers of all sorts and condi- 
tions? ‘“ Remember the days of old,” remember the “Thus 
far and no further” of Lord John Russell and the dreadful 
reply of the people in Chartism,—the matter of which was, in 
Carlyle’s opinion, “ weighty, deep-rooted, far-reaching; did 
not begin yesterday; will not end this day or to-morrow.” 
You do not wish a recrudescence of those times, nor yet do 
the workers; but if the great army of the unemployed is 
turned empty away, if no olive branch is held out to 
them, will they settle to rest, think you? Will they 
retrace their steps from whence they came, with never 





venture to hope that the Newcastle Conference would provide 





a@ murmur, with never a look to left or right at the 
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“stored-up wealth” which is between them and the 
horizon? Your better sense says nay! And what then? 
Must we stand idly by while the forces of destruction are 
daily becoming stronger and more powerful? Never! The 
duty of wise men, of true governors, then, is to-be up and 
doing. Doing what? Undoing those economists (through 
providing work for the needy) of little wit and less feeling: 
destroying, or at least abrogating, in great measure their 
hideous dogmas about the “economic man,” and what not,— 
the coils which are choking that grander, nobler, diviner, and 
more soul-inspiring view of development as found with such 
men as Mazzini, Carlyle, and Ruskin; and in the present with 
such as Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir J. Gorst, and Mr. H. G. Wells, 
respectively standing for Science, Economics, and the Ideal, 
for which we are all striving, some dimly, some clearly. 


. .“Economic man”—in the early days it was “ Malthus ”—the 
tree which laissez-faire has now planted will not do; it has no 
basis of fact to rest upon, nor yet has it any theory. In France 
awe find (Spectator, 4th inst.) that one and a half per cent. of the 
land has gone out of cultivation since 1875, while in England, 
this. England of ours (?), fifty per cent. has gone out of cultiva- 
tion. What think ye of that, gentlemen of England? Does this 
‘not need to be explained? Land that was once tillable, land 
‘that was once amenable to the plough, has surely not lost its 
germinating power,—we might well think this world a chaos, and 
not a cosmos, if that were so. Would it not be a laudable object 
if you raised the cry “ Back to this land!” at least? Whata 
‘wonderful effect this would have on those who cry: “Give us 
bread for our children, and work that we may pay for it!” 
Ah!. but there are obstacles in the way, many obstacles— 
some proud men?—keeping the fathers and the mothers from 
the land, and the children—the little, hungry, cold, and 
clinging children—from bread, be it of the’ plainest sort you 
will. 

The relics of feudalism are still with us, else why so much of 
“ Baron rule,” why so many “enclosures” for grey-faced sheep, 
who— 

“ Have eat up our meadows and our downs, 
Our commons, our woods, whole villages and townes 


Besides widowes and orphan children.” 


Could not our Breadalbanes—men truly concerned about the 
condition of the people, I believe—see their way clear to do some- 
thing, could they not abdicate their claims on certain lands for 
a monetary consideration from the State? This would be a kingly 
action in very truth. These lands, retained by the State, could 
‘be let in small holdings; and through co-operation among the 
small farmers and a certain kind of State supervision, as in 
Denmark, what could not be done? This is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished; but the demands of the present are so 
pressing that something must be done immediately, and 
something can be done so soon, with profit to the whole nation. 
What of reclamations of foreshores, building of sea-walls, 
&e., as practised by the Dutch Government, afforestation of 
Crown lands, and separate colonies for the various kinds 
of unemployed? Are these not worthy the State’s considera- 
tion ? ight not the hours of the State and Municipal 
employés be reduced too, so as to allow an opportunity to some 
at least of the unemployed to get a living in an honourable 
way P 
- A great many say: But thereis no demand for this work, and 
to create it would be simply to court disaster in the near future, 
as the commercial system under which we live cannot be tampered 
with in this manner,—the utmost folly. We create ships for 
hia: why not build sea-walls for the same purpose? The 
utch Government does this without a thought about a com- 
mercial system. For the other points—afforestation, &c.—we 
have just to think of Germany, Holland, Denmark, &c, A very 
telling retort these furnish; but perhaps we Englishmen are too 
proud to learn a lesson from the foreigner. 

So.much for matter of fact. What of economic theory? Our 
Prime Minister has a “Plea for Philosophic Doubt.” Would 
that he had one for economic doubt, at least so far as his 
economic doctrine—the Spectator’s, too—is concerned. From his 
reply to the unemployed deputation of the 6th inst., it appears 
that economic law is on a level with natural law,—a monstrous 
statement indeed. I know of no economist, strictly speaking, 
who views the matter thus. Are not economic laws of man’s 
invention,—i.e., ethical, and not inexorable, like the causal laws of 
Nature? Law in the economic sense is a very arbitrary thing 
owing to the great prevalence of disturbing elements, and it is 
only dogmatism that makes men speak like Lord Hugh Cecil, or 
Mr. Balfour, or yourself. 

—I am, Sir, &c., JoHN McLAREN. 


96 Cardross Street, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 





THE REPORT OF THE CONGO COMMISSION. 
[To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—I have read with very great interest your able summing 
up of the Report of the Congo Commission of Inquiry in last 
week's Spectator. You say at the conclusion of your article 
that— 
“The public opinion of England and of Europe might be 





willing to leave the whole subject to be dealt with b 

of the Belgians and his friends but for the untortetee 
that a local Commission of Amelioration was appointed some ten 
years ago, with the result that all which we now read of has 
happened: since, and that. most of what we now read as proved 
has been strenuously denied, and its asserters vilified, by tho 
advocates of the Congo State.” 

Public opinion may be still less willing if the constitution 
of the Commission now sitting in Brussels to consider the 
conclusions of the Report is borne in mind. The Commis. 
sion is composed of a President and thirteen members. The 
President is a distinguished Belgian Magistrate, and the only 
remark to be made about him is surprise that he should 
have consented to take the chair over a body composed—or 
virtually so—of men who owe everything to the system which 
has decimated the peoples of Central Africa since its in. 
auguration by Royal Decree in 1891-92; who are paid by it, 
have made themselves on it, and who are deeply responsible 
for these long years of bloodshed and misery. 

In this body are represented. the four officials who in Brussels 
constitute the principal vehicles of the King’s will, Messrs. de 
Cuvelier, M. Droogmans, Liebrechts, Arnold; two District Com: 
missioners, and an ex-Inspector of the Congo State, the latter 
having “inspected” a few years ago, and seen nothing of what 
the Commission of Inquiry has now reported; the “ Director of 
Justice” on the Congo, that justice which, as the Report so 
clearly admits, is in a position of entire dependence upon 
the will of the Governor-General, and cannot prosecute a 
European for atrocities without his sanction ; an Administrator, 
M. Alexis Mols, of the A.B.I.R. Society, whose crimes are revealed 
in the Report; the president, M. de Hemptinne, of another. of 
the great Rubber Trusts—that of the Kasai—in. which the Congo 
Government holds half the share capital, which it controls, and 
whose net profits on a modest capital of £40,000 amounted last 
year to £200,000; a jurist, Maitre Nys, who has been the 
most earnest defender of the “juridical principles” upon 
which the Sovereign of the Congo State claims the land 
the produce of the soil, and the labour of the people 
of Central Africa as his own property. The two remaining 
members are Maitre Janssens, the President of the Commission 
of Inquiry, and a Senator. Thus out of a body of thirteen 
members no fewer than eleven are pledged by self-interest or by 
reputation to uphold the essential conceptions of the existing 
system, which even the Commission of Inquiry has not con- 
demned while deploring their—as we contend—necessary and 
inevitable effects. 

For the rest, nothing is changed, nothing can be changed, so 
long as public opinion is content that, under cover of certain 
“ juridical principles,” a European Monarch shall be permitted to 
raise revcnues out of the—now admitted—forced labour imposed 
upon the peoples of tropical Africa, revenues not accounted for 
in any public way whatsoever. Thisis the kernel of the Congo 
question. It is left untouched by the Report of the Commission 
of Inquiry. 

One more point I would, with your permission, desire to touch 
on. If we dissect the Report carefully, we find that the only 
proposal for reform of any moment, so far as the treatment of 
the natives is concerned, put forward by the Commission of 
Inquiry is the plea for an effective application of the Forty Hours 
Law. Now, the Forty Hours Law so-called—that is to say, the 
Decree whereby the demand made by the Government upon the 
labour of the people shall be limited to forty hours per month 
for each individual—is a law for European consumption. I 
assert unhesitatingly that it has never been applied, and that 
under the present system it never can be applied. In this 
month’s issue of the official organ of the Congo Reform Asso- 
ciation I shall prove by facts and figures that under such a law 
the output of indiarubber from the Congo—the mainstay of 
revenue—would fall to vanishing point, and that the State, which 
exists for rubber and on rabber, would collapse. 

But even without such a demonstration the Report itself 
affords evidential value of the Forty Hours Law. The Report 
admits that under the régime which has prevailed hitherto the 
rubber worker has been compelled to give eleven days in every 
fortnight to the harvesting of indiarubber for his task-masters; 
in other words, two hundred and eighty-six days per annum, A 
Forty Hours Law per month would involve him in twenty-two 
days’ work per annum instead of two hundred and eighty-six. Now 
it is admitted in the Report that the Governor-General of the 
Congo has sent a circular to his officials that not only are 
the revenues of the Government to be maintained at their 
past figure under the Forty Hours Law, but that they must 
show under that law a progressive increase. In other words, 
the people are to produce, by working twenty-two days in the 
year for the Government and the so-called “Companies” which it 
virtually owns, and to which is given the right of raising 
revenues in the areas of the Domaine conceded to their activity, 
as much revenue as they have done hitherto when the demand 
upon their labour was not limited by time. 

—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Mor&1, ey 
Hon. Secretary, Congo Reform Association. 
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‘W§HAKESPEARE AND THE HOLY SORIPTURE.” 

‘Sn [To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPKCTATOR.”J 

siz,—May I thank you for your notice of my book in the 

‘Spectator of November 4th, although I wish it had been 

possible to have given a review rather than a criticism? Task 
ur indulgence because I feel that in several points your 

eritic has not been fair to me, and unintentionally, no doubt, 


‘misrepresents me. 
“do not hold that William Shakespeare was a Puritan, nor do 
I try to prove him to be a Calvinist, What I do say is, that his 
father and uncle were closely associated with the Puritan party 
in Stratford, that he had a schoolmaster (Thomas Hunt) who was 
deprived of his living at Luddington for contumacy, that his 
son-in-law (with whom he lived at New Place) was a strong 
Puritan, and that William Shakespeare to the last maintained a 
close fellowship with Puritans. In this Dr. Brandes, who is 

op to Puritanism, agrees in great measure. In Vol. IL, 

990-91, he says :—“ Not only the town of Stratford, but his own 

home and family were desperately pious and fanatical.” “It 

avas @ fanaticism which had found its way into his own home. 

That strong tendency to Puritanism which was so marked among 

his descendants until the race died out, had already developed 

inthe family.” Your critic entirely overlooks my own words in 
the preface: “I have endeavoured to find out how far the 

English Bible influenced the thought and formed the vocabulary 

of the greatest of English writers.” : 

Your critic is equally unfortunate in the citation which proves 
to him my “judicial blindness,” and undue partiality for the 
Genevan Version. It is from Love’s Labour’s Lost, and deals 
with Samson and the colour, green. But I distinctly state, p. 16, 
“Turning for a moment from the Genevan Version,” that in 
these instances I am not referring to the version, but quoting 
passages to show Shakespeare’s general knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. Ido not recognise what your critic calls the “obvious 
play” on “ green witha,” but quote the Genevan and Authorised 
to show the play upon the word “green.” Again, in the 
matter of the words “charity” and “love” the point is 
hardly worth labouring, for every one knows that the controversy 
as-to whether “charitas” should be translated “love” or 
“charity ” is as old as Bible translation. Wycliffe, the Rheims, 
and the Authorised take one side, and Tyndale, Cranmer, and the 
Genevan the other. In 1542 it was urged that time was being 
wasted by the discussion. The Bishops’ Bible proves nothing, for 
in the passage quoted by your critic (Romans xiii. 10), while 
the Genevan gives “love,” it puts in the margin, “ He com- 
mendeth charitie as an abridgement of. the whole Law,” which is 
sufficiently near the words of Biron. In what he calls a “ mid- 
summer madness of parallelism” on my part he quotes, ‘“ When 
Bernardo in Hamlet says, ‘The cock crew,’ Dr.. Carter sees a 
reference to St. Peter,” but your critic omits to say that I under- 
line the words— 

“ And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons,” 
and desire my readers to compare this arousing of a feeling of 
guilt by the cock crowing with the great scetie recorded so 
dramatically in the Gospels. I introduce it with the word 
“compare.” 

Your critic makes a strong point that phrases traced to the 
Genevan Version are found also in the Bishops’ Bible; but he 
does not say that where the Bishops’ Bible differs from other 
versions and agrees with the Genevan it has merely adapted 
the phrases of the very book that it was published to supersede, 
The Bishops’ Bible is the least original of any of the versions, 
“Many of its notes are taken, and taken without acknowledg- 
ment, from the Genevan Bible” (Hoare). It is by no means 
¢lear that the Bible read in ‘Stratford Church from 1564 to 1580 
was the Bishops’ Bible. Cranmer’s Bible was the Authorised 
Version under Elizabeth. New editions were called for in 1562, 
1566, and 1568. The Queen took no public notice of the Bishops’ 
Bible, nor did she even offer to give it formal sanction or 
authority. Even as late as 1585, in Archbishop Parker’s own 
diocese, churches were fined for not having procured a copy. I 
elaim with all deference that my bceok is a valuable and sugges- 
tive contribution to Shakespearean literature, and regret’ that 
your critic in his zeal for the Bishops’ Bible has based ‘his 
criticism upon examples which are somewhat ill-chosen.’ 


~I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas CARTER. 
(The preface to Dr. Carter’s book opens with the words : 
“in order to deal with the question of the version of the Bible 
used by Shakespeare”; and presently he tells us that after a 
careful comparison he has come to the conclusion that the 
Genevan Bible was the version used by Shakespeare. He 
then collects instances to prove his case. Our reviewer 
pointed out that in many of these instances the Bishops’ 
Bible had the same reading as the Genevan; so that the 
argument came to nothing. Which version borrowed from 
which is not to the point. In regard to the Samson passage, 
it is not disputed that Dr. Carter calls attention only toa play 
on the word “green”; the reviewer's point was that as Shake- 
speare plays on “ green with” and “green wit” he must have 


show his splendid water-colours ? 


and that with so glaring an instance of the use of the 
Bishops’ Bible under his eyes, it was “ judicial blindness” in 
Dr. Carter not to see it. The question about “love” and 
“charity” is clearly stated in the review, and cannot be 
repeated here.—Ep. Spectator. } 





HISTORICAL NOVELS. 

‘ [To tux Eprror or tae “ Spxcrator.”’] 

Srr,—It has perhaps occurred to many that a catena of 
historical novels would be of value. While the stately tomes 
of history proper remain unread, save by the scholar and the 
student, our young people turn, not unwillingly, from the love- 
story to the tale of historical adventure, in which they meet 
old friends (or enemies) with new faces. Granted that the 
historical novel is sometimes inventive as to its incidents and 
untrustworthy as to its sequence of events, and further, that 
it is often tinctured by the personal prepossessions of: its 
author, yet if it be true that history is better learnt by 
getting a real and lively conception of historical figures than 
by the rote-memorising of facts and dates, the usefulness of 
such a catena is evident. To take a well-worn instance, but 
for Charles Kingsley, what would the average boy or givl 
know of Hereward the Wake asa living man? My purpose 
is not to raise any controversy in your columns—which are 
properly reserved for matters of graver import—but to say 
that in the interests of our young folks I shall be greatly 
obliged to any of your readers who will send me lists of 
historical novels in chronological order, which may help in the 
forging of such a catena; beginning with, say, Lytton’s 
“ Harold,” and following the centuries downwards to the 
* Tale of Two Cities.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

183 Amesbury Avenue, S.W. W. T. S. Hewett. 


[Our correspondent will find a great deal of useful informa. 
tion in the “ Descriptive Catalogue of Historical Novels and 
Tales,” by H. Courthope Bowen, a new edition of which has 
just been published (Edward Stanford, 2s. net).—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 


LATIN AS A LIVING LANGUAGE. . 
[To tug Epitor or Tae “ Sprctator.”’] 

Srr,—Those interested in this question may like to read a 
quotation from Dr. Heylin’s “ Ecclesia Restaurata,” the first 
edition of which was published in 1661. He refers to three 
letters written in Latin by Edward VI., and prints one, 
written by Edward before he was eight years of age. He 
prefaces ‘this letter by the following remarks; “ And though 
these letters may be used as good evidence of his great 
proficiency with regard to the times in which he lived, yet in 
our days, in which either the wits of men are sooner ripe, or 
the method of teaching more exact and facile, they would be 
found to contain nothing which is more than ordinary.” We 
may perhaps discard the suggestion that. the wits of men 
were sooner ripe in Heylin’s day: we arrive, then, at the 
conclusion that the method of teaching was such that it was 
an ordinary thing for a child of eight. to be able to write a 
letter in Latin: So taught, Latin might once more become a 
language common to educated persons of civilised countries. 
It is not necessary to remind your readers that books—as, for 
example, botanical books—are'still written'in Latin —I am, 
Sir, &c., ALFRED Marks. 
155 Adelaide Road, London, N.W. 








A LESSON FROM THE LOUVRE. 
[To raz Epttorn or Tae “Sprrctaror.”] 

Srr,—On my way from Vineland lately, where the vintage 
was abundant but was mostly gathered in bad weather, I 
spent a wet day at the Louvre, and saw the new “Salle 
Rubens.” It is very fine certainly, and embellished with 
great taste; but, as for its contents, gorgeous though they 
are, I much prefer the old Salle Frangaise, with its Le Bruns, 
and its “Cruche Cassée,” and a score of other marvels, Yet 
the Salle Rubens set me thinking. Why, at the little Louvre 
we Great Britons built a while since on “the finest site in 
Europe,” have we no “Salle Turner,’—no special room to 
Over fifty years ago he be- 
queathed to us a well-nigh priceless legacy of drawings, the most 
exquisite and delicately beautiful, deserving and demanding to 





known the story as it is told in the Bishops’ Bible, which 
reads “green withs,’ while the Genevan has’ “green cords,” 





he seen in a good light, so that their various charms be fully 
visible and valued. And we ungratefully and stupidly have 
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left them ever since in an ugly sort of cellar, where, unless 
the sun be shining (which in London is but seldom), there is 
scarce light enough to see them, or at least to see them 
properly ; and where, when the sun 7s shining, as the cellar 
faces southward, the blinds must all be pulled down and the 
light is never steady. I remember meeting Mr. Ruskin once 
in this same cellar, and hearing him deplore the taste for 
national economy which prevented, as he thought, the proper 
housing of these treasures. As to their art-value for students, 
he considered they were quite priceless; and as to their mere 
money-value, he said that many of them certainly were worth 
a thousand guineas; and he added, with some emphasis: “ If 
they were sold at Christie's, and I happened to be bidding, I 
fancy that the thousand would soon go to fifteen hundred, 
ere the dealers let me have my pick of them.” My memory 
is treacherous, but there still lingers in some corner of it 
a fragment of a song which, when a schoolboy, I heard 
“pattered” by Charles Mathews in a _ burlesque by 
Planché :— 


“ We've a national collection, where they never ask a fee at all, 
Besides the Vernon Gallery, a sight no one can see at all!” 


I rather think the Vernon pictures, then lately given 
to the nation, were shown at first in the dark basement 
chamber which now holds the Turner water-colours. Since 
then they have been wisely taken to South Kensington, and 
placed in the uncouth but merely temporary building which 
was once nicknamed “the Boilers,’ and will shortly be 
supplanted by the now fast-rising Victoria and Albert 
Museum. If no better room be found for them in Trafalgar 
Square, might not. the Turner water-colours there find a 
fitting show-place,—there in the far clearer light and ampler 
space available at Kensington ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
11 Prince’s Gardens, S.W. HENRY SILVER. 





CAMBRIDGE IN SOUTH LONDON. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—I should be much obliged if you would kindly allow me 
to say, in reply to “B.A. Cantab.” (Spectator, November 11th), 
that for many years Cambridge House has had a succession 
of undergraduate secretaries in every College at Cambridge, 
and that the Head of the House has held a meeting annually 
in every College. In addition to these small meetings, large 
public meetirfgs have for the last few years been held annually 
in Cambridge, which have been extensively advertised, and 
such speakers as the Bishop of London, the Bishop of South- 
wark, and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton have spoken. It is, therefore, 
difficult to see what more could have been done in the way of 
self-advertisement up at Cambridge. As to the wider circle 
of ‘past Cambridge men we may be to blame. We did some- 
thing to remedy the defect lately in connection with our 
meeting at the Mansion House on October 31st, for which we 
iseaed over three thousand invitations to Cambridge men 
who had addresses in London, not including clergy. So 
far, less than £500 of the £1,450 we asked for has been the 
result of this bolder importunity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. J. ConYBEARE. 
Cambridge House, Camberwell Road, S.E. 





THE LIBERALS AND HOME-RULE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Si1r,—Will you allow me to point out that the statement, 
“Neither I nor any other leader of the Liberal party, in my 
belief, has ever gone back either in spirit or letter on Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy,” which appeared in the reports of Mr. 
Asquith’s speech at Earlsferry, and upon which your corre- 
spondent Mr, H. C. Irwin (Spectator, November 21st and 
28th) based his criticism of your attitude towards the above 
subject (Lord Londonderry also quoted it in his speech on 
the Ist inst. at Sunderland) received the following correction 
in the Times of October 16th ?—“ Neither I nor any other 
Liberal has ever gone back—I do not speak of methods— 
upon the spirit or upon the aims of Mr. Gladstone’s policy.” — 
Tam, Sir, &c., G. M. BrimEtow. 


27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 





THE LESSONS OF FRENCH AGRICULTURE. 
(To tue Epitor or THE ‘ Spectator.”’] 
Monsieur L’EpiteEvuR,—Puisque votre Revue est largement 
ouverte & la discussion, permettez-moi, Monsieur le Directeur, 








de relever un jugement émis dans votre article, “The Lessons 
of French Agriculture,” paru le 4 Nov. J’y lis ceci: “French 
consumption [of coal] does not exceed one and a quarter tong 
per head, and we may judge from these figures how small a 
proportion of the wealth of France has its origin in her manu. 
facturing industries.” Il est parfaitement vrai que la France 
dépense peu de charbon, mais il est tout & fait faux d’établir 
un paralléle entre la quantité de houille employée en France 
et le développement de notre industrie. Car tous nos efforts 
tendent & employer une autre espéce d’énergie que nous 
appelons la houille blanche, qui abonde dans nos grands 
massifs montagneux sous forme de glace, de ruisseaux 
torrentiels, de neige. Tandis que la houille noire s’épuise, les 
glaciers, les neiges des sommets se reconstituent sans cesse, 
Nous avons aussi une autre source d’énergie dans nog 
ruisseaux, nos riviéres, qui naissent parmi la verdure, 4 
Yombre des sapins toujours verts; aussi a-t-on appelé cette 
autre forme de l’énergie hydraulique, la howille verte. Et 


| c'est par la houille blanche et la houille verte que l'industrie 


de demain fonctionnera. Dés maintenant beaucoup de 
grandes usines utilisent la force hydraulique. La houille 
noire n’est done pas le moteur de notre industrie, c’est une 
erreur de les lier étroitement; car de plus en plus elle est 
délaissée. L’énergie hydraulique transportée par I électricité 
voila le pivot de l'industrie de demain, si on ne peut tout a 
fait l’affirmer pour l'industrie frangaise d’aujourd’hui— 
Agréez, Monsieur le Directeur, mes salutations respectueuses, 
Ladies’ College, Jersey. A. CaMPaAGNneE, Professeur, 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tae Epitor or THe “ Sprctator.”) 
S1r,—There is only one situation in which a writer of verse 
may fairly address a reply to the rhyme-sick reviewer, and 
that is when the reviewer has misquoted or misrepresented 
him. While thanking you very much for the kind notice in 
last Saturday’s Spectator, may I point out— 


(1) There are in the short passage you quote four serious mis. 
quotations. ‘“ Hedge,” for instance, is substituted for “ bridge”; 
and though both are sporting terms, I am inclined to think that 
my own word was used at once in a more common and a more 
symbolical sense than your reviewer noticed. My bridge (after 
the children had been “dwarfed” to something smaller than 
Tom Thumb) was a fairy bridge of forget-me-nots. It repre. 
sented a linking memory carrying the children over a gulf in 
their dreams, and it was associated with the particular place in 
which they had fallen asleep. ‘“ Hedge,” like “ mobled queen,” 
may be good; but the sight of that word aroused a feeling of 
desperation in me when I thought of the time I had spent in 
making that passage duly “flowing” and “facile.” One of the 
other misquotations spoils a rhyme; a third destroys two 
sentences; and a fourth makes nonsense of the whole story by 
suddenly taking the little travellers through the “moon” instead 
of through the “noon” of night. That leap also was sporting, 
but not quite what I meant, 

(2) There is not an elephant in my “Forest”; and it is not 
“spiders,” but “lizards,” that become “dragons,” with the 
moonlight playing red and silver, blue and green, upon their 
scales, “Spiders” entirely spoils the whole picture. 

(3) The spider lives in his proper “parlour” as a Hideous 
Hermit, and he is one of the chief characters. Moreover, he is 
represented as the Nemesis lying in wait for that very senti- 
mentalism with which your reviewer upbraids me,—the very 
sentimentalism which I set out to satirise. The children them- 
selves are drawn throughout the book as unconscious that there 
is anything to be sentimental about, and that is the very reason 
why the fairies came in the nick of time and delivered them from 
the Hermit. Their quest is an almost entirely happy one. 
Death itself is treated as beneath their notice. And, for the 
readers of the book, I may say that it was written, as I state on 
the title-page, “for children under ninety.” 


—I an, Sir, &e., ALFRED NoyEs. 


[We are very sorry that our careless misprints should have 
spoiled Mr. Noyes’s lines. But we are still unrepentant on 
the other points as to which he so courteously protests. We 
cannot, of course, dispute on the meaning of his symbolism, 
but for ourselves we found it difficult, and we think most 
“children under ninety” are likely to share that view. The 
mere fact that we feel sentimentality when Mr. Noyes in- 
tended none is an instance of this obscurity.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE PURCHASE OF HINDHEAD. 
(To tHe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—May I thank you, on behalf of all those who have taken 
part in the movement for preserving Hindhead, for the 
sympathetic and picturesque article on the subject which 
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appeared in the Spectator of November 4th? And may I take 
the opportunity of correcting a misapprehension which seems 
to exist in some minds? It is, I understand, suggested in 
some quarters that it is waste of money to purchase Hind- 
head, because it is common land, and cannot therefore be 
enclosed. It is wholesome doctrine that a common cannot be 
enclosed. But those who have had the largest experience of 
preventing enclosure by means of common rights know best 
how many difficulties beset that process, and how desirable it 
is to obtain the manorial interest in a common (that is, the 
soil), wherever land in the neighbourhood has acquired a value 
for building. The lord of a manor is in such cases under 
great temptation to acquire and extinguish the common 
rights; and though he is happily seldom completely 
successful in carrying out such a design, an expensive law- 
would be rash to say how many thousands it cost to prevent 
suit may be necessary to convince him of his mistake. It 
the enclosure of Banstead Downs. But apart from the risk 
of attempts to enclose, and consequent costly litigation, there 
are abundant reasons for placing the public in the position 
of lord of the manor. The lord can sweep every tree off 
the common; in the case of Hindhead he could destroy the 
hollies, which are one of its features of beauty. He can dig 
sand and stone to an almost unlimited extent, and he can 
allow nuisances which go far to spoil the enjoyment of the 
common. The power of control is worth a great deal in the 
case of any common in a frequented district, and it is just 
this power of control which is acquired when the interest of 
the lord of the manor is purchased. I hope no one will be 
deterred from contributing towards the cost of buying 
Hindhead by any suspicion that the purchase was unneces- 
sary. The Commons Preservation Society, which knows 
something of these matters, warmly advocated the purchase. 
—I am, Sir, &e., RoBERT HUNTER. 
Haslemere. 





[*,* We have to acknowledge the sum of £100 from an 
anonymous contributor towards the Gowbarrow Purchase Fund.} 








THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 


[Tue experiment proposed by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking 
rubscriptions may be briefly described as follows. Colonel Pollock declares 
that if funds sufficient to meet the cost are raised, he will undertake in six 
months to give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen of 
between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
as good at drill, at gymnastics, and at musketry as any Regulars of the 
same length of service, and that in a tactical exercise they will show them- 
selves tactically more proficient than any company of Regulars chosen from 
any battalion who have not been specially trained for the competition. 
He further asserts that these six-months men would be able to meet 
Continental conscripts. It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such a 
company in six months, that a fact of the utmost importance will have been 
ascertained, and that we shall be able without misgiving to urge that our 
present Militia Force shall be organised on the basis of six months’ recruit 
training, with only a week’s camp each succeeding year plus local training, 
upon a system resembling that now followed by the Volunteers. On such a 
lasis we could have a Militia Army of two hundred thousand men whose civil 
employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which 
would yet not impose any intolerable burden on the national resources. The 
experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the 
policy of abolishing the Militia put forward by the Secretary of State for 
War. It is in view of these considerations that we are endeavouring to obtain 
the £3,500 which Colonel Pollock considers necessary for his experiment. } 


SuBscRIPTIONS RECEIVED AND PROMISED :— 


Mr. E. James nea sie sae -- £200 0 0 
The Proprietor of the Spectator -«- Moe 0 
*The Earl of Dysart ms «- 200 0 O 
C. Davies Gilbert ... wae ma re 56 0 0 
*F'. H. Gossage, Esq. aa eas «+ 100: 0.0 
Peter Jack, Esq. ... a ec ee 100 
Shadworth H. Hodgson ... ee act 5 5 0 
General Sir Charles Brownlow, G.C.B. 100 0 O 
W. Heward Bell ... Bas a ioe COO OO 
Henry Johnstone... ies aa ao 10 0 
Miss Julia Wedgwood ... ne « 100 0 0 
J. G. Grieve ate re oad on i-F.6 
R. V. Ward vee vs ae me 100 
tAdam Birkmyre, Shalott, Kilmalcolm, 

NB. ..: oa Ae tin ae 30 0 0 
Miss F. Gray L. 2. 0 
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Nicol Paton Brown ay sua see 1010 O 
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*William Birkmyre as ss ose 10 0 0 
*D. S. Carson s i* 5 5 0 





* These subscriptions are promised subject to the condition “that the rest 


of th : m : 
¢ Will in, required can be collected or promised. 
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INTEGER VITAE. 
Lert to himself, the laggard lingers long: 
He soothes his life with somnolence or song 
Or anything that helps him to forget; 
He will not do the deed—not yet, not yet! 


But, if an impulse come, a new wave sweep 
Across the sordid shallows of his sleep, 
Fulfilling him with desperate desire, 

Then, he o’erflows; his ignominious ire 


Foams into action, and with froth and fume 

He hurries to the irrevocable doom 

That shall make known his honour or his shame 
And give him all he cares to have—a name. 


Not so the man who labours in his lot 

With strenuous endeavour, thinking not 

Of name or fame or fortune, toward some goal 
Meet for a manly and a resolute soul. 


Because it is not selfish : him, no fears 

Of men’s disdain or women’s wily tears 
Can sever from his seeking of the right, 
Though it be far, though it be out of sight. 


Found or not found, he knows the goal is there— 

Firm in its place, accessible and fair : 

He may not reach it, but his faithful feet 

At least have made a path for others to complete. 
ARTHUR MUNBY. 








BOOKS. 


ape 
ROMAN EDUCATION.* 
EpvucATION in these latter days has become the object almost 
of acult. Everywhere it has its hierophants, its officials, and 
its ministers. Esoteric journals solemnly discuss its dogmas, 
while popular writers ceaselessly criticise the practice of its 
professors. The State supports it, the secular arm punishes 
resistance to its claims, and its manifold ordeals are the 
constant terror of our youth. “Great is Education our 
goddess!” is the universal cry; but real agreement seems 
hardly to extend further. From cookery to classics, from 
morals to music, there is nothing which her various prophets 
do not assert to be the peculiar care of their common 
divinity; so that, amid our zeal and perplexity, nothing 
could seem more opportune than the publication of this 
small volume on Roman Education. The very title suggests 
confidence and hope. For who should know better what goes 
to the rearing of a great race than the men whose sons from 
generation to generation so bore themselves that their tiny 
settlement on the Tiber rose at last to be mistress of the 
world? It is in the study of their methods, we may well 
imagine, that we shall find the secret of so training our 
children not merely to “think Imperially,” but also to act 
Imperially, that hereafter they shall “make the name of 
Britain trebly great.” Unhappily, however, the educational 
zealots who thus question or thus dream will find little satis- 
faction in these pages. The relation in fact between Empire 
and what we call education had in antiquity no existence. 
The Greeks were the most cultured of peoples, and yet, except 
for one immortal moment, they never learned the arts of 
conquerors. The Romans, on the other hand, were almost 
barbarians when they built up an Empire which almost 
defied time. It was not intellect, or education, or genius, but 
the strong arm, the iron will, and the hard head which made 
nations great of old, and in the sons of Rome these qualities 
were inbred by nature, confirmed by discipline, and kept 
aglow by patriotism. When the Romans, after sixteen years 
of struggle, flung Hannibal back on to the shores of Africa, 
they possessed neither schools, nor arts, nor literature, but they 
had reached a supreme height of greatness. The years that 
followed brought wider dominion and wealthier triumphs, but 
from the close of the Punic Wars the old Roman character 
became rapidly enervated and enfeebled. The men of 








* Roman Education. By Professor A,,8, Wilkins. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. |2s. net.) 
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Cicero’s day were not the men who had made the Republic; 
Augustus, who held for forty years the sceptre of the world, 
was powerless to quicken in a degenerate race the spirit of 
their fathers, and in- what we fondly call the “Imperial 
Rome” of Tiberius and Claudius, of Caligula and Nero, the 
citizens were no longer Romans but slaves. <A total change 
came over the national temper, and exactly along with it there 
came as complete a change in the whole method of education. 
From the commencement of the second century B.C. the 
hard but manly discipline of early times begins to give place 
to a showy, pretentious, and unreal culture. 

In the old days a boy was educated entirely at home. His 
first training, Tacitus tells us, was “in his mother’s lap” 
(in gremio ac sinu matris), but the tenderness of the plirase 
implies no effeminacy. Roman mothers had little love for 
weaklings, nor did the austere simplicity of home-life admit 
of pampering; while, even if the lad met with indulgence for 
a time, he was little likely to do so when once transferred to 
his father’s charge. The Roman father was a master with 
whom there was no trifling. His authority was absolute, 
his discipline inflexible, and his aim undeviating. He was the 
least theoretical and the most efficient of teachers. His fore- 
fathers, he knew, had by their character and conduct made 
the State what it was, and such as they had been he was 
resolved that his sons and his sons’ sons should be likewise. 
Moribus antiquis stat res Romana virisque, says Ennius, and 
compresses into a line the whole code of Republican education. 
It is the simplest and the strongest code that has ever been 
drafted, and, when well enforced, has stuff in it to 
outweigh a hundred Blue-books. It sets before a boy 
one aim, the service of the commonwealth, and one rule 
of conduct, the shaping of his life after the pattern of 
the heroic dead. The only arts he needs are those “honest 
arts” which shall fit him to take his place in the Council- 
chamber or in the field. If at his father’s side he comes to 
know the duties of religion, the use of arms, and the manage- 
ment of affairs, then for all other learning he may be satisfied 
if he has the Twelve Tables by heart, or can chant some rude 
ballad that relates the exploits of his sires. The common- 
wealth, in fact, wanted men, and its schooling was wholly 
directed to the making of them. But then comes a stupen- 
dous change. Rome, now omnipotent in Italy, and rid of her 
great Carthaginian rival beyond the sea, moved eagerly 
forward on the path of empire. Triumph followed triumph 
as her legions were hurled against feeble Greeks or feebler 
Asiatics, and that soldier spirit which had been nursed by 
patriotism quickly degenerated into the lust of conquest and 
the greed for spoil. Wealth poured in like a flood and 
swept away the old manners and the old life. The 
“little Aeneas”—for Roman farmers were now Trotugenae 
—no longer endured hardness, but was brought up in 
luxury and ministered to by slaves. ‘“ Conquered Greece 
brought her arts to rustic Latium,” and the grave, stern 
parent was replaced by the iterator, the grammaticus, and 
the rhetor. Professors began to ply a busy trade, and the 
education they supplied was the worst imaginable, for it con- 
sisted almost wholly in the art of words. And yet they are 
not to be blamed, these unhappy pedants, freedmen for the 
most part, or starving Greeks, who drudged their days through 
only, like Orbilius, who flogged learning into Horace, to end 
in “a garret under the tiles,” or to find, like Valerius Cato, 
that they “had learned everything except how to pay their 
bills.” They had a poor life of it, despised and often mal- 
treated by youths whose thoughts were set upon gladiators 
or chariot-racing, and ranking in parental esteem below the 
parasite or the cook. Whosoever honour teachers, “may 
earth lie light,” says Juvenal, “and may fragrant flowers 
and perpetual spring be upon their ashes”; but few such 
parents were to be found, and the pedagogue could only do 
his poor best. He strove to supply what his employers 
demanded; and since the discovery of Greek literature 
the Romans had developed a new ambition. They dreamed 
that they might wield the pen as vigorously as the sword, 
and not only awe the world by their deeds, but charm 
it by their eloquence. “Out of the strong man,’ they 
thought, “there should come forth sweetness,” and accord- 
ingly set their boys down to conning grammar, studying 
scansion, paraphrasing poetry, and practising recitation. 
They learned other things, too, music, for instance, some 
history, and that odiosa cantio, as St. Augustine calls it, 





unum ef unum duo, duo et duo quatuor; but the main study 
was that of poetry, and this study was not valued for itself, but 
almost wholly as subserving a higher purpose. It was regarded 
as a preparatory discipline through which novices must pass 
before they could attain their true aim, and become adepts 
in that supreme art of saying nothing admirably which wag 
ealled “declamation.” The Romans flung aside that Imperial 
brevity which had been native to them, and scorned their 
own noble maxim, Rem tene, verba sequentur, in order 
to mimic the pretentious inanities of the Greek sophists, 
By a hundred tricks ignorant youths were taught to 
juggle dexterously with empty phrases and pen elaborate 
essays on the most absurd themes, discussing, for example, 
“whether men should marry,” and “whether a magistrate 
could lawfully behead a condemned criminal because hig 
mistress after dinner desired to see a man executed.” Nobody 
cared in the least about the sense, provided only the style was 
startling. Fathers did not pay fees to have their boys writs 
ordinary stuff. They wanted epigrams, conceits and quibbles, 
antitheses, metaphors, puns, homocoteleuta, and all the figures 
of rhetoric in return for their money, and, when the prize 
composition was complete, the proud sire desired above all that 
his son should display his brilliancy to the world. With infinite 
pains the miserable master had to hear the wretched stuff 
recited again and again until each gesture was artistic, each 
tone modulated, and his own head splitting. Then came the 
final triumph of education when, “having collected all his 
friends, the perspiring parent” hears his son declaim what 
Juvenal, alluding to a well-known theme, grimly calls “his 
dreadful Hannibal.” 

The contrast thus roughly sketched is certainly striking, 
and perhaps not without interest even to-day. The relation 
between knowledge and success is now so obvious that there 
is some tendency to overlook that half of education which 
consists not in learning but in discipline. And yet assuredly 
even in modern times a strong race must require from its 
sons not only intellectual vitality but also a certain toughness 
both of moral and physical fibre; nor, although we may 
despise the folly of later Roman education, can we afford 
entirely to neglect the clear lesson that is to be drawn from 
its earlier and nobler history. Is there not, at least, some 
reason to doubt whether in our higher schools the general 
growth of luxury and an increasing devotion to mere amuse- 
ments or accomplishments are not doing much to counteract 
any advance that has been made in purely intellectual training ? 
That, however, is too large a theme for the end of a review, 
and it only remains to add that the present volume offers a 
singularly clear, accurate, and trustworthy statement of 
the somewhat scanty information that is to be found in 
Roman writers on the subject of education. The name, 
indeed, of its author is sufficient recommendation to all who 
know anything of Latin literature. His too early death has 
been a heavy loss to English scholarship. 





LORD HOLLAND'S REMINISCENCES.* 

LorpD STAVORDALE has placed the students of recent history 
under an obligation by publishing the final instalment of 
Lord Holland’s Memoirs. Lord Holland, as the nephew of 
Fox, and as the owner of the hospitable house in which all 
that was best in Whig politics and Whig literature was 
gathered together in the earlier years of the nineteenth 
century, had exceptional qualifications for writing the 
Memoirs of his party. But the book before us covers a 
wider area than its title implies. It deals with many 
matters, both at home and abroad, which had no special 
eonnection with the history or the fortunes of the Whigs. 
It contains, in fact, the social and political recollections of 
a statesman who had unusual opportunities of knowing 
what was going on in the world of affairs and the world of 
fashion; and it includes portraits of men and descriptions 
of events which will prove serviceable to future writers of 
history. 

The period over which this volume extends—1807 to 1821— 
is remarkable in many ways. The first half of it is dis- 
tinguished for the mighty struggle in which this country was 
involved, and in which, in Pitt’s fine language, she saved 
herself by her exertions and Europe by her example. But if 








* Further Memoirs of the Whig Party, 1807-1821; with some Miscellaneous 
Reminiscences. By Henry Richard Vassall, Third Lord Holland, Edited by 
Lord Stavordale. London: John Murray. [18s. net.] 
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the years 1807 to 1815 are memorable for a great contest in 
a great cause crowned by a great victory, the internal history 
of England from 1807 to 1821 is a record of reaction and 
suffering. ‘The three men who successively presided over the 
Tory Cabinet do not stand out on the historical horizon. 
The Duke of Portland, the first of the three, is almost com- 
pletely forgotten. Of the second of them, Mr. Perceval, it 
was said by Mr. Grattan—and we are grateful to Lord 
Holland for preserving the description“ He is not a ship 
of the line, but he carries many guns, is tight built, and is 
out in all weathers.” The third of them, Lord Liverpool, 
the arch-mediocrity of Mr. Disraeli, is spoken of by Lord 
Holland with a consideration which was partly inspired by 
private friendship ; yet he says of his Ministry that it “ was 
huddled up from the cast rags and tatters of the old, and con- 
sisting of pieces neither costly in themselves nor well assorted 
to one another.” Such was the composition, such were the 
leaders, of a Ministry which held power for twenty years, or a 
period almost as long as that of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
Administration. 

The fortunes of the Ministry were no doubt assisted by the 
suecesses Of the war. The country forgave much in the men 
whose general had gotten them the victory. But if Ministers 
owed a good deal to the Duke of Wellington, they owed still 
more to the weakness of their adversaries. In the Lords, 
indeed, the Whigs had the advantage of the experience of 
Lord Grenville, who had presided over the Ministry of All the 
Talents, and the abilities of Lord Grey. But these two men 
had little in common with one another. In the House of 
Commons their friends were nominally led from 1808 to 
1817 by Mr. Ponsonby, who “sunk in the estimation of his 
party, [while] the party sunk still more in the estimation of 
the Public”; and after 1817 by Mr. Tierney, whose career, 
according to Mr. Creevey, had been in direct opposition to all 
Whig principles. Thus it happened that though on at least 
three occasions the Whigs had the opportunity of office, they 
failed to avail themselves of it; and the country remained 
under the guidance of the Tory Cabinet, which was destined 
to remain in power for twenty years. 

High as the country stood in reputation abroad, its internal 
condition was miserable. The King after 1810 was hope- 
lessly ynsane, the Prince Regent deservedly unpopular. His 
wife, whom Lord Holland deseribes as not bad but mad, 
was supported by the people, not from any special qualities of 
her own, but from a general disgust at her treatment by her 
husband. The cause of Monarchy—which Lord Holland, we 
notice, on one oceasion styles a “ pernicious office ”»—had never 
fallen so low as it fell in the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century. The distress, which was aggravated by the bad 
harvest of 1816, increased the general discontent. Nothing 
remained of the war but the bill which had still to be paid. 
High prices, the result of uncompromising Protection anda 
depreciated currency, made the burdens of the nation in- 
tolerable. And Ministers, mistaking dissatisfaction for 
disaffection and reform for revolution, suspended the 
Habeas Corpus Act and introduced the Six Acts. Con- 
fronted with conditions full of danger, instead of letting off 
steam, they sat on the safety-valve. 

But Lord Holland's journals are much less concerned with 
events than with men. His narrative is rich in short 
characters of the leading actors on the political stage, while 
he added to it a supplementary chapter of miscellaneous 
recollections respecting men who had acquired distinction in 
literature, art, or in other ways. In these sketches he is 
usually just but occasionally bitter. He failed to do adequate 
justice to the great qualities of the Duke of Wellington. For 
George IV. he had no good word; but there were not many 
people who would have said anything good of George IV. 
during either his Regency or his reign. So different a man as 
Gibbon he described in language which is almost brutal in its 
frankness; but he closed what he called his “ flippant account 
of Gibbon’s person, manners, and character” with a tribute 

to his work which partly redeems his previous censure, “ His 
unwearied search for historical truth, and his yet more rare 
and discriminating impartiality in discerning it, place him 
in the very first rank of historians. He is one of the 
chief ornaments of his age and country.” Occasionally he 
summed up a situation in a sentence. For example, he said 
of Queen Caroline in 1820: “She gave dinners and had 
parties: but she had neither a case, a character, nor friends.” 








At other times he hit off a man’s nature by an anecdote. 
He wrote of Hookham Frere: “I have known him detained in 
a House for more than a fortnight by a secret plot with his 
servant to neglect his orders, and not to drive round the 
carriage, pack up his things, or announce the hour of bis 
Departure.” It was Mr. Frere who, “when the unproductive 
state of the Peninsula was objected to his exaggerated praises 
of Spain and Portugal, replied that ‘he loved a country 
where God Almighty kept large portions of land in his own 
hands,’ ” 

It is, however, of Lord Holland himself, and not of his 
contemporaries, that the reader of these Memoirs will think. 
He is perhaps chiefly recollected now as the centre of the 
admirable society which Lady Holland and he attracted t 
Holland House. For no other host and hostess in London bave 
ever succeeded in gathering round their dinner-table so 
continuous a supply of wit and wisdom. But these Memoirs 
remind us that Lord Holland deserves to be recollected for 
higher qualities. Born to a great position, endowed with 
ample means, he had none of the prejudices of rank and 
wealth. Ata time when even men like Lord Grenville were in 
favour of strengthening the hands of authority, he realised 
the necessity of reform. Years afterwards, as a member of 
Lord Grey’s Administration, he was able to co-operate in 
giving effect to the principles which he had maintained 
throughout his life. In that Government he held the com- 
paratively obscure office of the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster; and Greville says rather unkindly on one occasion 
that “the Hollands think of nothing on earth but how they 
may keep the Duchy.” If, however, he was fond of the 
power and influence which a seat in the Cabinet gave him, he 
was not actuated by meaner motives. Brougham, indeed, 
declared that when one of bis reforms reduced the emoluments 
of the Duchy by a third, Lord Holland “ stated his opinion to 
be entirely favourable to the change, and only said that he 
was fortunate in having so long held the larger income.” 

Before we close this. review we must add a few words on 
the manner in which Lord Stavordale has discharged his task, 
His introductory notices to each chapter of the Memoirs are 
full and adequate ; his notes, chiefly biographical, are accurate 
and excellent. He has shown a knowledge of the times with 
which he is dealing which induces us to hope that we may 
receive some further contribution on the period from his pen. 
In the meanwhile, we lay down the book with a feeling of 
gratitude both to its author and its editor. 





SIR WEMYSS REID.* 

THe late Sir Wemyss Reid, who died last February in 
harness, will be remembered, in all probability, less as the 
author of one or two forgotten and rather flimsy novels, 
or even as the enthusiastic, if not specially discriminating, 
biographer of Lord Houghton, W. E. Forster, and William 
Black, than as an eager, honest, and strenuous journalist 
who, aided by tenacity of purpose, a sunny temperament, 
and a fair share of self-confidence, rose from the bottom 
to the top of his ladder with remarkable rapidity. He 
was in no sense a profound thinker, and never attained 
distinction as a writer. Trained as a newspaper reporter, 
it was essentially a high-class “ reporterese” that he wrote, 
and even thought in; when one recalls the fact that he 
was in the habit of writing a leading article of fifteen 
hundred words in forty minutes, the wonder is that he 
wrote so well as he did. Possibly, too, he took himself 
and his influence, both in journalism and in politics, a trifle 
too seriously. Beyond all question, there are incidents in 
his life, stories of tours and excursions, and, above all, a 
lengthened narrative of the tragic failure of a friend to write 
a brilliantly successful novel for a provincial weekly news- 
paper, which need not have been given at all. This 
volume could well have been kept to half its present 
size. But Sir Wemyss Reid had a very high sense of the 
dignity of the profession to which he belonged. He had also 
a great capacity for making friends. We cannot do better in 
this connection than quote the testimony of Lord Rosebery 
given to Mr. Stuart Reid, who edits this work with fraternal 
piety :-— 

“His ideal of friendship was singularly lofty and generous. 
He was the devoted and chivalrous champion of those he loved; 


* Memoirs of Sir Wemyss Reid (1842-1895), Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Stuart J. Reid. London: Casselland Co. [183.] 
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he took up their cause as his own and much more than his 
own; he was the friend of their friends and the enemy of their 
enemies. No man ever set a higher value on this high con- 
nection, which, after all, whether. brought about by kinship, or 
sympathy, or association, or gratitude, or stress, is, under Heaven, 
the surest solace of our poor humanity.” 


Perhaps the most important, though not, in our opinion, the 
most interesting or attractive, sections of this volume are those 
which deal with the internal divisions in the Liberal party. 
No doubt they must be taken with a grain or two of salt. 
Sir Wemyss Reid was not only, as Lord Rosebery testifies, a 
warm friend, but he was also a very good, though not vindic- 
tive, hater. He had a great dislike to Mr. Chamberlain, 
whom he regarded as the special enemy of Mr. Forster :— 


“Although complaint was made when my Life of Forster 
appeared that I had made too full a revelation of Cabinet secrets, 
the fact remains that a good deal of truth has still to come out 
with regard to his resignation of office in 1882. I do not propose 
to lift the veil here, but it is well known that an ingenious trap 
was laid for him, and that, with characteristic confidence in the 

ood faith of his fellow-men, he walked unsuspectingly into it. 

is resignation, it will be remembered, was due to his refusal to 
accept as satisfactory a letter written by Mr. Parnell, in which 
he undertook, if he were released from Kilmainham, to give 
certain assistance to the Government in putting down outrages 
in Ireland. Forster would willingly have accepted Mr. Parnell’s 
word as a gentleman that he would exert himself to this end; 
but he was not prepared to accept the skilfully-framed words in 
which Mr. Parnell sought to convey the impression that was 
desired while avoiding all personal responsibility in the matter. 
Those who wish to know how Mr. Forster was jockeyed out of 
office must learn the history of Parnell’s letter, and how and by 
whom the sentences were devised which seemed acceptable to 
the sanguine temperament of Mr: Gladstone, but which Forster, 
with his closer knowledge of the situation, regarded as wholly 
unsatisfactory.” 


Apparently, too, there is more and worse to come. The 
second volume of the Reid Memoirs is withheld in the mean- 
time. But Mr. Stuart Reid hints at its contents :— 


“My brother’s knowledge of the secret history of the Liberal 
party in the memorable days when Mr. Gladstone was fighting 
his historic battle for Home Rule and during the subsequent 
Premiership of Lord Rosebery was exceptional. He was the 
trusted friend of both statesmen, and probably no other journalist 
was so absolutely in the confidence of the leaders of the Liberal 
party—a circumstance which was due quite as much to his character 
as to his capacity. It is not my intention to anticipate the story 
as he himself tells it, either of the ‘ Hawarden kite’ or the Home 
Rule split, much less to disclose his opinions—they are emphatic 
and deliberate—of the men who made mischief at that crisis. I 
leave also untouched the plain unvarnished account he gives on 
unimpeachable authority of a subsequent and not less dis- 
creditable phase in the annals of the Liberal party.” 

But “intrigue” seems to have been the personal note of at 
least official Liberalism for a very long time :— 

“There is no doubt that Mr. Gladstone, old Parliamentary 
hand as he was, even in 1875 had avery real dislike for those 

ersonal intrigues and jealousies which play so large a part 
behind the scenes in our public life. It is a curious fact that for 
nearly forty years no intrigues were more active and no jealousies 
more bitter than those which had relation to Mr. Gladstone 
himself. There were always those who thought that if only he 
could be got out of the way there might possibly be room for 
themselves upon the top of the mountain.” 
Mr. Gladstone himself, of course, did not “intrigue.” But 
he seems, like Carlyle, to have been “ gey ill to dae wi’ ” :— 

“Thad access to the records of the leading meetings of the 
Liberal party during the period between 1874 and 1888. It was 
easy to gather from these secret and confidential memoirs that 
Mr. Gladstone was found to be an uneasy bed-fellow by his old 
colleagues. When he was moved by any strong impulse, he was 
very apt to forget that Lord Hartington was the nominal leader 
of the Opposition and to take some line of action without waiting 
to consult his ostensible chief. He did, I believe, consult Lord 
Granville with frequency if not with regularity. Lord Granville 
was in his opinion the leader of the whole party, while the only 
post held by Lord Hartington was that of leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons. The result of his frequent 
interventions in public affairs was undoubtedly to throw the 
Opposition into some confusion.” 

But by far the most enjoyable portion of this volume is the 
first, in which Reid tells of his early days in Newcastle, where 
he was born in 1842, of his endurance of the dreariness of a 
Scottish Sunday in St. Andrews, and of his apprenticeship 
as a newspaper reporter. He takes a quite boyish delight in 
telling how his report of the Hartley Colliery explosion in 
1862 was reprinted as a pamphlet and sold in thousands, and 
how he was almost the sole eyewitness of the Fenian attack 
on Chester Castle. His account of the Italian conspirator 


Orsini, whom he heard delivering a lecture, is worth repro- 
ducing :— 





“ Never had I seen any man whose appearance equalled that of 

this Italian martyr who died as an assassin. His features werg 
almost faultless, whilst his jet-black hair set off the lustrous 
pallor of his complexion with extraordinary effectiveness. Attired 
in fashionable evening clothes, his hands encased in white kid 
gloves, and a smile, gentle rather than pathetic, lighting up his 
beautiful face, he looked the last man in the world whom one would 
naturally associate with desperate deeds.” 
At the age of twenty-eight Reid became editor of the Leeds 
Mercury, and held the post till he was appointed general 
manager of the publishing firm of Cassell and Co. How hard 
he could work may be gathered from his confession :— 

“Whilst I was writing ‘Gladys Fane,’ I was doing my full 
work for the Leeds Mercury, and was not only editing the paper, 
but was writing for it an average of twelve columns a week, 
‘Gladys Fane’ is a long story containing 160,000 words. I wrote 
it during my scanty leisure in exactly 16 weeks, or at the rate of 
10,000 words a week.” 

Reid naturally enough takes credit to himself for greatly 
developing the “ London correspondence” side of provincial 
jouralism. In London he also made many friends, such as 
James Payn and William Black. Of Payn he says:—*“He 
was infinitely better in talk than in writing. He has written 
some essays which will hold their own side by side with some 
of Elia’s ; but no essay that he ever wrote had the delightful 
fascination that, to the very last, attached to his conversa. 
tion.” Reid tells a number of “ good stories,” that are, how- 
ever, it must be allowed, only of average quality. The best is 
that of a Bohemian night in the house of the authoress of 
George Geith, whose husband invented and patented stoves :— 

“The literary men who frequented Mrs. Riddell’s house were 
not, I am sorry, so respectful to her husband as they might 
have been. They made it very clear, in fact, that it was the 
novelist and not the inventor of stoves they came to see, and 
they were impatient when the latter attempted to intrude his 
views upon them At last, the unhappy host found 
his opening, and had got as far as ‘What you were saying 
reminds me of an interesting anecdote I once heard,’ when 
Sala, striking his fist upon the table, thundered a stentorian 
‘Stop, sir!’ Mr. Riddell looked at him half frightened, half 
indignant. ‘If the story you propose to tell us,’ continued 
Sala, ‘is animproper one, I wish to tell you that we have heard 
it already; and if it is not improper, we don’t want to hear it 
at all.’” 





NOVELS. 


THE DIFFICULT WAY.* 
BrEFoRE discussing Mrs. Dearmer’s novel in detail, we may 
say at once that she has deserved well of the reading public 
by her treatment, at once detached and sympathetic, of a 
calling which, as a rule, receives but scant justice from the 
purveyors of contemporary fiction, whether designed for the 
stage or the study. On the boards the clergyman is either a 
butt or a pugilist, while in the “strong” novels of the day 
capital is too often made out of the mechanical device of 
placing a clergyman in a situation in glaring contrast with 
the responsibilities of his cloth and the vows of his Order. 
It is an old device, this abrupt conflict of instinct and 
principle, accentuated by the fact that the protagonist is 
ex hypothesi an exponent of ultra-correctitude in morals; and 
it has been so cheapened by repetition that those who adopt it 
betray an inherent lack of originality as well as of fastidious- 
ness in their choice, and may be generally counted upon 
to aggravate the painfulness of the situation with all the 
resources of gratuitous realism. Mrs. Dearmer’s story deals, it 
is true, incidentally with the estrangement of a clergyman 
from his wife owing to his natural but unfounded jealousy of 
another man; but there is here no crude presentation of the 
problem of sex, no vulgar exploitation of the antagonism of 
principle and passion. The motive is larger and deeper, 
being nothing less than the antagonism of ideals accen- 
tuated by misunderstanding and reconciled by the discipline 
of sorrow, and though the portraiture may not always compel 
admission of its truth to life, the treatment is at least above 
reproach on the score of delicacy and sympathy. As for the 
story itself, John Pilgrim is an East End clergyman who, 
while conducting a mission in a country town, meets 4 
beautiful orphan girl,—a student at an art school. Nan has 
talent and charm as well as good looks; she is a frank 
worshipper of Nature and beauty, and how exactly she came 
to return the love of the young clergyman is not very clearly 
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peor 
indicated. We must be content to answer the question with 
another: “Is human love the fruit of human will?” Enough 
that they are married, and shortly afterwards set up house in 
the heart of the squalor of South London. Nan is devoted to 
her husband, but repelled by the unloveliness of her surround- 
ings, and from the outset frankly but passively sceptical as to 
the value of his self-sacrificing labours. Finding his wife dis- 
jnclined to help him in his parish work, John Pilgrim commits 
the cardinal error of discouraging her from employing 
ber literary or artistic talent to profitable purpose. Thus, 
between Pilgrim’s generosity and Nan’s bad management of 
avery slender income, debts accumulate aud duns become 
importunate. Jobn Pilgrim’s health suffers from overwork, 
and in order to find the money to procure him the needful 
comforts, Nan in despair offers to sit as a model for a former 
student and admirer, Roger Wentworth, who is painting 
a picture of Elaine. She dares not tell her husband the 
truth, and is driven into petty falsehoods to account for her 
frequent absences. Parish gossips, all along distrustful of 
their vicar’s butterfly wife, get on the track, and, delighted to 
find their misgivings confirmed, place the worst construction 
on the situation, and finally enlighten the husband, who, broken 
in health and distracted by the discovery, denounces his wife, 
in ignorance alike of her motive and the fact that she had 
just repulsed the overtures of the susceptible artist. One 
cannot but regret that Mrs. Dearmer should have found it 
impossible to effect a reconciliation without a tragic dénod- 
ment; at the same time, one must admit that the spiritual 
awakening of a nature such as Nan’s could not have been 
effected without the harsh schooling of a great sorrow, and 
the death of her husband converts her unthinking love into 
a complete and abiding understanding. 

The minor characters, notably Nan’s West End friends and 
the group of parish workers, strangely compounded of 
practical philanthropy and personal malice, are cleverly 
drawn, and the literary charm of the story is enhanced by 
some original verse of real charm. In this context, however, 
we may be allowed to point out the extreme improbability 
of a mother’s passionate anxiety for her child finding articulate 
vent in verse during the hours while its life trembled in the 
balance. It may be urged, of course, that such an episode 
is justified by the principles governing the literary presenta- 
tion of life. In any case, it is but a slight blemish in a work 
of exalted aim and great artistic excellence. 





The Toll of the Bush. By William Satchell. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Satchell has written a fine story about a place 
and a mode of life which are unfamiliar in fiction. His 
subject is a settlement in the New Zealand bush, and the war 
with savage Nature which is the business of the pioneers. 
Properly considered, his tale is an epic of the bush, and the 
vengeance which it exacts from the newcomers; and the human 
story is given dignity and meaning by its background. It is 
a study of the half-hearted, the men who lack the single mind 
and the force which issues from it, whether in the case of 
Andersen, the drunken Swede, who fights a hopeless battle 
against temptation and perishes at the end in the destruction his 
own vices had created, or Geoffrey Hernshaw, the young man from 
home, who is saved by a miracle from the consequences of his 
hesitancy. We do not propose to reveal Mr. Satchell’s plot, but 
we may notice the admirable sketches of the various types of 
character in a young community. At first the story moves 
slowly, and is rather a gallery of portraits, but the latter half is 
dramatic enough to satisfy the most exacting. The final episodes 
of the fire and the adventures of the lovers when lost in the bush 
are told with remarkable power and restraint. Mr. Satchell is as 
successful in his lighter as in his sterner pictures, and the love- 
making is done with much grace and charm. The book is 
to be heartily commended as an able and original piece of work. 

A Royal Rascal: Episodes inthe Career of Colonel Sir Theophilus 
St. Clair, K.C.B. By Major Arthur Griffiths. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.)\—Major Griffiths has studied his period with great care, 
and has given us a very readable picture of life in the days 
of Napoleon. The story pretends to be the diary of the 
ancestor of a gentleman whose name does not appear, and in 
some ways the author has carried out his plan too well, for 
the book reads almost too much like a real diary. All the 
incidents are described in a terse, soldier-like style which does not 
give many details, or enable the reader to feel much emotion over 
the exciting incidents of which the narrative is full. Events in 
Egypt, Spain, and France follow each other in quick succession, 








and the book ends with the battle of Waterloo. Students of the 
history of those stirring times will find a good deal of excellent 
reading in Major Griffiths’s romance, but to the ordinary reader 
it will seem a little too dry in style to be interesting. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms.] 








The Eternal Religion. By J. Brierley, B.A. (J. Clarke and 
Co. 63s.)—We have read this book with much interest and 
with frequent agreement. Some chapters seem to us all that 
could be wished. That on the Atonement may be mentioned as 
specially admirable. On the other hand, we find much that it is 
impossible to accept. The chapter on the Resurrection, for 
instance, may set forth the true view of that central fact, but to 
contend, as Mr. Brierley seems to contend, that it is what the 
Evangelists believed appears to us against reason. The impres- 
sion left by the Gospel narratives is this: that the Risen 
Body was recognisable by sight and touch, but only when these 
faculties were specially empowered by faith. It was independent 
of ordinary conditions. So it had been on occasion before; it 
was so now continuously. But to say that the Body, as the first 
witnesses of the Resurrection conceived of it, did not “resemble 
in character and quality that which had been laid in the grave” 
seems really preposterous. How is the Thomas story, how 
the detail of the fish and honeycomb, accounted for? Reject 
the narratives, if you cannot accept them, but do not 
read into them these alien meanings. Mr. Brierley pre- 
fers the testimony of St. Paul, earlier, he says, than the 
Gospels. Possibly it is earlier, though the latest view of the 
date of Mark reduces the difference to the merest trifle. But, 
then, Mr. Brierley deals with St. Paul’s narrative in much the 
same way. “ Whatever happened at Damascus was a happening 
to his own interior soul; what he saw was unseen of his com- 
panions.” . “ At Damascus” presumably means “on the way to 
Damascus”: the mention of companions seems to prove it. But 
why “unseen of his companions”? It may have been so, but it 
is not what we read in the Acts. They all “fell to the ground.” 
Why should this happen when the experience was “purely 
subjective” to St. Paul? We might say much more about the 
book did our limits of space allow. One thing we feel con- 
strained to remark. Books of this kind, if they have any result, 
must infallibly set up an esoteric, as distinguished from an 
exoteric, Christianity. Imagine this “ Eternal Gospel” preached 
—to the poor! 


The Day-book of Claudius Clear. By W. Robertson Nicoll. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—Most of us know what Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll can do when, as one of his many activities, he 
takes up the essayist’s pen. Many thousands of readers have 
found pleasure and profit in “Claudius Clear’s Letters on Life,” 
and they will be delighted to make acquaintance with some more 
of his thoughts on men and books and practical life. One of 
the best of the general essays is “ Goodman’s Croft.” “Goodman” 
is a euphemism (on the “ Eumenides” principle) for the Devil, 
and the “ Croft” isa patch of ground which is left to lie idle, to 
be a sort of home for all the things, weeds, &c., that are adverse 
to prosperous farming. Many men have such a “croft” in their 
lives. They appear prosperous and seemly, but there is some evil 
corner in them of which the world knows nothing. Sometimes 
the dark secret comes out,—the eloquent preacher is found to 
be addicted to some hideous vice, the wealthy merchant is 
a swindling bankrupt. Many of the papers are interesting 
criticisms, personal and literary, of well-known men. The 
reminiscences of Professor Bain are especially noteworthy. 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll was an appreciative pupil of his. Mr. 
R. H. Hutton is the subject of another. It may be read with 
pleasure by any one who looks back with reverence and affection 
to that great man, save for one passage, where the writer reflects 
as it seems to us most unjustly, on Mr. Hutton’s attitude towards 


Dissenters. 





The Woman's Kingdom. By Mrs. Willoughby Wallace. 
(A. Constable and Co. 3s. 6d.)—The “Kingdom” is the house, 
and Mrs. Wallace instructs us how to furnish it, adorn it, and 
keep it up generally. She tells us how to manage our servants,— 
a verv serious business. And here she lets fall a word of wisdom ; 
“You can’t expect to get old-fashioned servants where there are 
new-fashioned mistresses.” The virtuous woman of the Proverbs 
who “rises while it is yet night and giveth a portion to her 
maidens” had not to complain of her servants being late in the 
morning. Then we have budgets which seem to us reasonably 
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constructed; one of a vicar’s wife who made both ends meet on 
£200 a year,—it is only fair to say that she had some help from 
outside. Altogether, this is a very useful volume.——So are two 
which may be mentioned together with it, The Still Room Cookery, 
by Mrs. C.S. Peel (same publishers), and Savouries Simplified (sam& 
author and publishers), both included in the series of “ Mrs. C. S- 
Peel’s Cook-Books” (1s. net each). 





We have received Nos. I. and II. of The Pembroke Booklets (J. RB. 
Tutin, Hull, 6d. net each). The first contains the poems (sonnets 
and songs from the “ Arcadia”) of Sir Philip Sidney, the poems 
of “Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,’ and Matthew Roydon’s 
elegy on Sidney. Of this we may give a few stanzas :-— 


**When he descended down to the mount, 
His personage seemed most divine ; 
A thousand graces one might count 
Upon his lovely cheerful eyne : 
'o hear him speak and sweetly smile, 
You were in Paradise the while. 


A sweet attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 
The lineaments of Gospel books ; 
I trow that countenance cannot lie 
Whose thoughts are legible in the cye. 


Was never eye did see that face, 

Was never ear did hear that tongue, 

Was never mind did mind his grace, 

That ever thought the travel long; 
But eyes, and ears, and ev’ry thought, 
Were with his sweet perfections caught.” 


The contents of the second are selections from Thomas Traherne 
Thomas Vaughan, and John Norris. Four more numbers are to 
follow, to include poems by George Wither, Suckling, Sedley, 
W. Drummond, Daniel, and others. 


We have received two vabinnan of “The Makers of Canada” 
Series (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 21s. per vol.) These are 
Samuel Champlain, by N. C. Dionne, and Egerton Ryerson, by 
Nathaniel Burwash. ‘The first of these two names will be known 
to every one. Samuel Champlain, who was born in 1567, after 
somemilitary service at home, went with a Spanish expedition to 
Central America. Here he was struck by the idea that it would 
be a good thing to cut through the Isthmus of Panama. On his 
return to France he took service under a company formed to 
undertake the colonisation of Canada. And it was to this work 
that the rest of his life was given. In 1608 he founded Quebec. 
His early experiences were of the customary kind. He was left 
in charge of the newly built fort with twenty-eight men, and 
when the spring came he had only seven companions alive. 
The following years were divided between the New World and 
the Old. Champlain crossed the Atlantic eighteen times in 
twenty years. In 1629 came the greatest trouble of his career. 
The fort of Quebec had to be surrendered to the English. 
In 1631 it was given back to France. Champlain dicd on 
Christmas Day four years afterwards, leaving all his property to 
the Church, or, as his will seems to have put it, to the Virgin 
Mary. The will was upset, and the property went to his next-of- 
kin. The life of Egerton Ryerson takes us into a very different 
region of thought. He was born in 1803, the son of an ex-officer 
of the British Army, who had been a steadfast Loyalist during 
the War of Independence. (Dr. Ryerson afterwards distinguished 
himself by vindicating the character of the Loyalist party, which, 
indeed, has had an unusual share of the penalties of failure.) 
In 1825 he became a minister in the Wesleyan Connexion,—his 
first appearance being precipitated by the illness of his brother, 
whose place he was almost compelled to take. In the following 
year he began work among the Indians. This, however, did not 
last very long. He soon took a leading part in the controversies, 
religious and political, of the time. Here we need not follow 
him. Some of these are obsolete ; some still live, especially the 
school question. ‘The resemblances between the Canadian and 
the home problems are as interesting as they are close. 


The Newspaper Press Directory (Cc. Mitchell and Co., 2s.) 
keeps its diamond jubilee, appearing for the sixtieth time under 
the care of Mr. Walter Wellsman, who assisted the late editor in 
bringing out the first volume. It contains a complete account 
of the newspaper Press of the world, and there are special articles. 
Sir Edward Russell writes some sound sense on “The Judgment of 
the Press.” Mr. E. E. Williams is hopeful about “ Tariff Reform.” 
Duties are to be placed on all imports entering the United 
Kingdom, and, says Mr. Williams, “I make no distinction 
between agricultural produce and manufactures.” Finally, Mr. 
W. P. Reeves describes the policy of the Labour party in New 
Zealand. He scouts the idea of Japanese resentment in the 
matter of the exclusion of their citizens. “A distant portion of 
the British Empire is about the last place in the world that the 
Japanese are likely to attack.” Does not Mr. Reeves see that 
though as long as New Zealand remains in the Empire the 


re ED 
prospect of such an attack is very remote, it would be anything 
but remote were the connection to cease. 


New Epirions.—A Harmony of the Gospels for Historical Study, 
By W. A. Stevens and E. D. Burton. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
5s. net.)——The Theology of Civilization. By Charles F. Dole, 
(H.R. Allenson. 3s. 6d.) The Coming People. (Same author and 
publisher. 3s. 6d.) Heroes and Hero-Worship. By Thomas 
Carlyle. (Same publisher. 1s. 6d. net.) Maud. By Alfred 
Tennyson. (J. Lane. 1s.and 1s. 6d. net.) The Poems of Cardinal 
Newman. (Same publisher. 2s. and 2s. 6d.) Shakesperian 
Synopses. By J. Walker McSpadden. (C’ »manand Hall. 2s, 6d. 
net.)——The Private Papers of Henry --yecroft. By Georgo 
Gissing. (A.Constableand Co. 2s. 6d. net.)——The Poetical Works 
of R. Bridges. VI. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)——Silas Marner, 
By George Eliot. (J. M. Dent and Co. 5s. net.)——The History 
of Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray. (Same publishers, 
5s. net.)—--Charles O’Malley. By Charles Lever. (Macmillan 
and Co, 38s. 6d.)——In the “Atheneum Press Series” (Ginn 
and Co., 4s. 6d.) Selections from Addison, containing “A Letter 
from Italy,’ “The Campaign,” the Fifth Act of Cato, and 
selections from the Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, &¢.— Sicily. 
By the late Augustus J. C. Hare and St. Clair Baddeley, 
(W. Heinemann. 3s.)——Cassell’s New French and English 
Dictionary. By James Boielle, B.A., and de V. Payen-Payno, 
(Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d.) 























PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Addison (J. de W.), The Art of the National Gallery, cr 8vo ..... (Bell) net 6/0 
Alden (W. L.), Cat Tales, er 8vo . : ... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
American Reciter and Reader (T. he), cr ..(Pearson) 2/6 
Askew (A. and C.), Anna of the Plains, er 8 (F. V. White) 6/0 
Atkinson (J.), Love Stories of the East, er 8vo0. ..(Probsthain) net 50 
Bacon (A, M.), In the Land of the Gods, cr 8vo .(Constable) net 5/6 
Baily (H. C.), Beaujeou, cr 8V0 ..........c0cescecsesceesseesscees eoes(J. Murray) 6/0 
Bastian (H. C.), Nature and Origin of Living Matter, ...(Unwin) net 126 
Beeching (H. C.), The Apostles’ Creed, er 8vo ............ ..(J. Murray) net 2/6 
Blomfield (R.), Studies in Architecture, Svo ......... ...... (Maemillan) net 100 
Bodleian MS. of Jerome’s Version of Eusebius ...(Oxford Univ, Press) net 50/0 
Bowden (Mrs.), The White Flag, cr 8V0 .......ccccceeeeeeeeeeee (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Bravest Deed I Ever Saw, by various Writers, er 8vo (Hutchinson) 50 
Bremont (Comtesse), The Great Composers, er 8vo.. (Hutchinson) 36 
Burrell (D. J.), Christ and Men, cr 8vo ...(Revell) net 3/6 
Buster Brown and his Resolutions, 4to ...... Chambers) net 3/6 
Castleman (H. C. F.), That Moving Finger, cr .. (Greening) 3/6 
Coates (T. F. G.), The Prophet of the Poor: aiceuk Booth, cr 8v0 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Connell (F. N.), The Pity of War, cr 8v0 .............00000 (H. J. Glaisher) net 4/6 
Conyer (D.), Cloth versus Silk, cr 8vo ... : .(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Courthope (W. J.), History of English Poetr 'y, Vol. Vv. 'Bvo0 (Maemill un) net 10/0 
—= (R. A.), Impressions of (Sinica Architecture and the Allied Arts, 

os ssssseseeeeee (Batsford) net 10/0 
Cecahy. (0. T), “Tibet and Turkesta un, cr 8vo .. .(Putnam) net 10/6 
Davis (H. W. C.), England under the Normans and ‘Angevins, 1066-1272, ~~ 

(Methuen) net 10/6 
































De Rodakowski (E.), The Channel Ferry, roy 8vo ......... (Harrison & Sons) 10 6 
Dougharty (H.), Annuities and Sinking Funds, Svo ......... (E. Wilson) net 2/6 
Friendly Town (The), compiled by E. V. Lucas, l2mo ...........(Methuen) 5/0 
Frisweil (L. H.), In the Sixties and Seventies, 8vo ......... (Hutchinson) vet 160 
Gilbert (R. M.), Life of Sir John T. Gilbert, 8vo ... ........ (Lougmans) net 12.6 
Gordon (W. J.), Eggs of the Native Birds of Britain, cr 8vo ...... (Simpkin) 36 
Greene (R.), Plays and Poems, 2 vols. 8vo ......... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 18/0 


Hamilton (Sir I.), A Staff Officer’s Scrap-book during the Russo- 
Japanese War, 8vo ...:... A (E. Arnold) net 180 
Harland (M.), The Yellow Witch ‘Book, 4to.. .. (Nisbet) net 2/6 
Hart (B.), Her Letter, His Answer, and Her [is fay & Bird) net 76 
Hartley (C. G.), The Weaver's Shuttle, er 8vo ..... (Greening) 69 
Herrick (R.), Memoirs of an American Citizen, cr 8x0 | ‘ J ‘“(Maemill: an) 60 
Higginson (T. W.), A Part of a Man’s Life, Svo AC ‘onstable) net 10/6 
Howard (R.), Surgical OAR, CE DIG oi ices cds cetisets ceclenseun tes (E. Arnold) 60 
Ibsen (H.), Correspondence, 8vo ...... ..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 12,0 
Johnson (G.), Bookkeeping and Accounts, ‘Bv0. ...(Bradbury & Agnew) net 7/3 
Jowett (o H.), Epistles of St. Peter, cr 8vo.. ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 5% 
Kelway (A. C.), George Rundle Prynne, che tre, (Longmans) net 6,6 
Killingworth (W.), Matsya, cr 8vo ardner & Darton) 6/9 
Kinnear (J. B.), The Foundations of Religion, cr 8vo win & Elder) 3/6 
Knowles (A. C.), The Holy Christ-Child, er 8vo ... . C. Brown) net 3,0 
Lodge (Sir 0.), Life and Matter, cr 8vo ............ ( Wiiliawe ‘& Nor: gate) net 2/6 
MacCulloch (J. A.), The Childhood of -siltiasees BVO Tactes ced (J. Murray) net 12/0 
Marshall (H. E.), Our Island Story, 8vo.. ..(Jack) net 76 
Martin (P. F.), Through Five Republics of South America (Hei nein: in) net 210 
Mérimée (P.), "Love Letters of a Genius, 4to (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Middleton (J. B.), The God of This Worl By GE ONO vc txctecsnvaansenrens (K. Paul) 33 
Morgan (J. V.), Welsh Religious Leaders, 8vo.. ...(Nisbet) net 12/6 
Mottram ye ), True Story of George Eliot, cr 8vo.. ....(Unwin) net 76 
Murray (A. H. H.), The High Roac i of Empire, 8vo . Jodie .(J. Murray) net 21 0 
Neave (F. G.), Handbook of Commercial Law, cr 8vo na Wilson) net 3/6 
Nesbit (E.), Oswald Bastable and Others, 8V0 .........cc:seseecseeesereees (Nisbet) 69 
O'Brien (W.), Recollections, 8vo . : remillan) net 14,0 
Orr (J.), God’s Image in Man and its Defacement in the Light of Modern — 
Deiitte er 8yo.,. ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6 0 
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Overton (R.), The ‘Orphan of Tor College, ‘or "8vo . desddudaveveustioedeland (Jarrold) 3/6 
Passy (P.) and Hempl (G.), International French- _—— and English- J 
French Dictionary, 8vo ....... (Jack) 7/6 


Pearse (H.), The Hearseys: Five Generations ‘of. ‘an. “Anglo- Pe a = 
Family, SVO .....000..eorcceeere mabcstangs ...(W. Blackwood) net 15/0 
Peter Quinn’ 8 Book, 4to.. .(Drane) 36 


Political History of England, Vol. III: oor the Accession of Henry ILI. 










to the Death of Edward rt by T. F. Tout, 8vo (Longmans) net 7/6 
Pollard (E. F.), Soldiers of the Cross, cr 8vo .. w.-+es( Nelson 3/6 
Rawling (C. G.), The Great Plateau, Seine .(E . Aspe) net 15/0 
Reminiscences of Many Lands, by a Nomad, cr 8v0 ... (Drane) 6/0 


Report of the Committee on Leather for Bookbinding, dito... e Bell) net 10/6 
Richmond (H. D.), Laboratory Book of Dairy Analysis, er8vo. (Griffin) net 2/6 
Ridley (Lady), The Sparrow with Oue White Feather (Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
Robinson (F. 8.), English Furniture, roy 8v0  .....s..seeeeeees (Methuen) net 29 0 
Rowan (E.), Wilson Carlile and the Church Army (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Rowntree (J. W.), Essaysand Addresses, 8vo.. .. (Headley) net 5/0 
Ruff (F.), Reference Book for Statistical Calculations, Vol. I... .(Spon) net 5/0 








Schneider (N. H.), Model Library, Vol. L, Electrical, cr 8vo_...(Spon) net 5/0 
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Scott (Rt. Hon. C. A.), The Book of the Revelation (Hodder & Stoughton) 50 
Shaw (F. L.), A Tropical Dependency, 8vo seasenegereseessereeeeeeees( Nisbet) net 18/0 
Smith (E. A.), The Pride of the Tristan Herricks, cr 8vo...(Digby & Long) 6/0 
S sesseeeseeeee (Constable) 6/0 


Smith (E. B.), Story of Noah’s Ark, 4t0 ..,...s0ssssseer 
Smith (H. B.), Boys and their Management in School...... pangnenty ~— 2, 3 
i (W. B.), The Scandinavian Question, cr 8vo...............(Unwin) net 3/6 
Steveni ( : sseseees (ands) net 12/6 
6/0 


Stone (J. M.), Studies from Court and Cloister, 8vo ......... 
Study of the Russo-Japanese War, by Chasseur, cr 8vo(W. Blackwood) net 
Sturgiss (R.}, The Appreciation of Pictures, roy 8vo seseeeee-( Batsford) net 7/6 

weeeeees (Digby & Long) 6/0 





Swan (E.), A Girl from Bohemia, Cr 8V0..........0e000 ] ¢ 
Tappan (E. M.), In the Days of Queen Elizabeth, cr 8vo ...... (Hutchinson) 3/6 
Taylor (Mrs. J.), A Man from the Shires, cr 8v0 .................(Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Thompson (R. F. M.), A Fishing Catechism, 12mo ...... ...(E. Arnold) net 3/6 
Thomson (W. C.), Bridge and Structural Design, 8vo (Constable) net 8/0 


Thornton (C.), The Fothergills of Ravenstonedale, 8vo ...(/ os net 10/0 
Thread of Gold (The), by Author of ‘‘ The House of Quiet” (J. Murray) net 8/0 
Tytler (S.), A Sag oagerg in Ambush, Cr 8V0 ....,........++5-..(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Upson (A.), The City, a Poem, Drama, and other Poems (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Van Voorst (M.), Miss Desmond: a Novel. cr 8vo_...............(Heinemann) 6/0 
Verner (W.) and Parker (E. D.), The Military Life of H.R.H. George, 
Duke of Cambridge, 2 vols. 8V0 .......cccecsesssesesceeceeseeeeseee(le Murray) net 36/0 








Walker (A. L.), Paul Merrill, cr 8v0 ..........0006 ssscesceeccessseseseesee (Greening) 6/0 
Walsh (W.), Women Martyrs of the Reformation, cr 8vo ............ (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Woods (M. L.), The King’s Revoke, cr 80 .......::.00e0000++(Smith & Elder 6/0 
Wye (L.), Wildcat”: a Tale, cr 8vo...... wivabel a Wadeubcksua dosed tenebac (Greening) 3/6 
FAST-COLOUR SUN AND RAIN RESISTING. TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR ee a Pat TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR UPHOLSTERY, TAPESTRIES 
FAST-C°LOUR From 2/6 ayo. TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR Fae Tees. Ane TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR pees ci i 5 TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR LIBERTY & CO., LONDON: TAPESTRIES 





OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FILLINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
A NEW BOOK 
OF DESIGNS 





“Simple Bedroom Furniture” 
in Oak, Chestnut and 
‘Colonial Mahogany ” 

BY 


HEAL & SON 


Write for 
No. 91 Bock 
to 


196 &, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


LE M C O 


For improving 
the Cooking 
you cannot 
improve upon 


LE M CGC O 


“ Beef in most concentrated form.” 





PURE ITALIAN WINES. 
Grown and Exported by E. Strachan Morgan, Fiesole. 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 

“A very good dinner wine.”—SrraTumMore (EArt OF), 

**An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar, is free from volatile 
ceidity—a genuine pleasing wine.” —Lancet. 

“Very soft, does not give me the lowest touch of gout.”--F. G, R. D. 


“A generous full-flavoured wine with the characteristic bouquet of 
Burgundy.’—Francis P. H., M.D., &e. 

MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy with good body 

and bouquet. 
Red 20s., White 22s., per dozen bottles. 

MONTE FIANO : An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. 6c. per dozen bottles. 

These wines can also be hai in Tuscan flasks, For Samples (%s.) and Illus- 
trated Catal. gues apply to the Agents, 

Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


BY SPECIAL wre WATCH 
. |DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
PPOINTMENT | yall Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & CO,'S 
anufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | xiw ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE froo on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO., Litd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 





PRADE-MALK. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTO. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, - E.C. 
Chairman: The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O, 


Invested Funds Exceed £11,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including ‘commission, charged to 
the beer Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 

received, 
NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13°7 
per cent. of the premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made after December Slst, 1903, 








FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

remiums.—The rates of premium are determined according to the various 

classes of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to 

inspect risks, to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging 

their insurances. 

Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified. 

Settlements.—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner, 
For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 











FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE ~ EXECUTOR. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 


ANNUITANTS when HEALTH 
IMPAIRED. 


is 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. ‘ 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL — 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. 





FIRE & ACCIDENT 








INSURANCE. General Manager—F. Norte Mitten, J.P. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE | ead 1 North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
MIRE, FIFE. | TOTALFUNDS ...  £13,062,125, 








‘This is Genuine Cocoa,’’—The LANCET, 
THE BEST ON EARTH. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
Specially Prepared for Dyspeptics. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies. 


The ideal tounge is one of 


HAMPTON and SONS 
RESTFUL EASY CHAIRS, 


which are designed and manufactured with a view to affording the 
Greatest possible Ease and Comfort. 


They are manufactured in HAMPTONS’ own workshops from 
only the best materials produced. 


For many examples of Best Current Values in Upholstered Furni- 


ture, see Hampton § Sons’ New Book of Easy Chairs, No, 8211, 


sent pust-free on application. 
HAMPTONS pay carriage to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ, LONDON, 8.W. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
—_e —— 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 


Page ..cccescecscessescesceeeLl2 12 0 | NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £41 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ........ 6 6 0] Half Narrow Column ..... oe 2.3 D9 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 


0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 


CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page ..eccccccccess+- £16 16 0| Inside Page ..scccccecseses- L144 14 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Yearly. fn Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the United 
tag cies 6 ce O14 8.2.9 7 QB 


Kingdom .ecocscoceses- 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 


112 6....016 8....0 8 2 


Pee e reer eerereserseersseeserere 








ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
BROMLEY HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BROMLEY. 

A JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS is REQUIRED in January next at the 
above-named School. Candidates should have had special experience in teach- 
ing children between the ages of 8 and 12, 

reference will be given to those who are registered or are qualified for 
mentee in Column B, Ability to teach Needlework desirable, but not 
essential. 

Initial salary, £90 per annum, rising, in accordance with the Committee’s 
scale, by annual increments of £5 to a maximum of £150 per annum. 

Application forms will be supplied by Mr. H, J. WHARRIE, Education 
Offices, Bromley, Kent, to whom they should be returned so as to reach him 
not later than Tuesday, the 28th November, 1905. 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

By Order of the Committee, 


FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
44 Bedford Row, London, W.C., 
15th November, 1905. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN. 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the Post of PROFESSOR 
of LATIN at the above College, at a salary of £300 a year. 

Applications, together with 70 printed copies of testimonials, must 
reach the undersigned, from whom full particulars may be obtained, not 
later than Tuesday, November 28th, 1905. 

J. H. DAVIES, Registrar. 


EAD-MASTER for TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, January next. Salary £500 per annum, and 
house. Must be a Free Churchman (Congregationalist or Baptist preferred). 
—Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to the SECRETARY before 
December 4th. 


AFFRON WALDEN TRAINING COLLEGE, ESSEX. 

—WANTED in January, RESIDENT SCIENCE MISTRESS. Science 

degree or its equivalent essential. One who has a teacher’s diploma and can 

teach Drawing and Drill preferred.—Particulars may be had from the 
PRINCIPAL, to whom applications should be sent. 

ANTED in a School for Girls (30 boarders) on the 

South Coast, a SECOND ENGLISH MISTRESS. Qualifications: 

Latin, Mathematics, usual English subjects, Games.—Address, ‘‘ SCHOLAS- 
TICA,” care of J. W. Vickers, 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 


DVOWSON FOR SALE, twelve miles from London. 

Net income about £550, with a moderate-sized vicarage. Incumbent 

aged 74. Price low.—Address, R. N. BLACKETT, 23 Bedford Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—Well-established LADIES’ 

SCHOOL in London, N.W., for transfer. Price about £700. Recom- 

mended.—Miss LOUISA BROUGH, Central Registry, 25 Craven Street, 
Charing Cross. 


IGH-OLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOL FOR SALE on SOUTH 
COAST.—Old-established. Specially-built Premises in good grounds, 
Hockey Field, &c. Present Principal retirins. Net Profits exceed £2,000 per 
annum. Goodwill and School Furniture by Valuation. Incoming Principal 
or Principals should be well known in the educational world and of good social 
position. £4,000 in cash required, and the balance can be arranged on easy 
terms.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 
Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


IGH-CLASS BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on 
SOUTH COAST. Old-established. Fees, 80-100 guineas. Accommoda- 
tion for 40 Boarders. Grounds of two acres for Hockey, Tennis, and other 
outdoor Games. Average receipts for the last three years, £5,500; net profit 
about £2,000. Very moderate sum asked for Goodwill. A splendid oppor- 
tunity for a lady who desires to transfer her connection to the seaside.—For 
further particulars apply to Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Educational 
Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Sqnare, London, W. 


1O PREPARATORY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS.—A 


Cambridge University man, with 8 years’ Preparatory School experi- 
ence, wishes to Purchase a good-class PREPARATORY SCHOOL, or might 
takea Partnership. Capital up to £3,000.—For further particulars apply to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 


EGENT’S PARK.—TO BE LET, Part of handsomely 
furnished commodious HOUSE. Quiet, select neighbourhood, over- 
looking park lands; high and bracing situation. Ten minutes to station, and 
omnibus to ail parts.—Box 96, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 












































ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. RGE’ 
SCHOOL i te Woop, 


Sandy soil; nine acres of ‘ound; nearly 600 ft. a 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for ‘Theory ad Pee ere 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of Germ ka 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN 'T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Cami y 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School’ 
ork, ? 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY. — 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea : hock 
field. Great educational advantages ; London Professors, resident English H] 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention ; special care ra 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


’ 
ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds, Excellent 
‘Yeachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
lacy Nt the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
aud others. 


dF tage SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON— 
A FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIP will be competed for in June, 1906 
= value is _- as = = + te for board, laundry, and tuition to 
a year.—For particulars o: e Examination, apply to Mi 
Roedean School, Tasos, aed alien. 
ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only), 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding Unies 
‘ull s ° esident Teachers holding University De, 3 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. . . 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls, 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principa’ 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TABVER. ; 


ate eet. HENDON, N.W. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS, late 
of the Froebel Educational Institute (School and College). 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, January 24th, 1906, 
Prospectus on application to PRINCIPALS or SECRETARY. 


AZEL BANK MAL VERB RS; 
(The Misses JUDSON.) 
Thorough modern education with individual care and training. 
staff of teachers. Large playing-tield. Gymuasium. 
younger pupils, 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


INDHEAD.—LINGHOLT SCHOOL for GIRLS will 

be REMOVED to HIGH PITFOLD, HINDHEAD, during the Christ- 

mas Holidays, and Re-open for the Easter Term, 1906, on January 20th.— 
Principal: Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


h ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE.—* Highlands,” 
Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education. Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), offers attractive vocation for women of 
good education as Teachers of Physical Culture. Physical Training, also 
eare of those requiring remedial movements, out-door games, country life- 
Send for Prospectus. 


Ft BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a HOME for 
PAYING GUESTS or Children. Poultry Farm, Healthy. Gravel soil, 
Entire charge and tuition of children undertaken. Lady — for poultry: 
keeping or housekeeping received.—Apply Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington 
House, Leicester; or Miss ALLSOPP, Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley, Hants. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 
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! Excellent 
Junior house for 


























erage 4 in January for TWO BOARDERS on half- 

fees. High-class School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Health resort 
West of England. Exceptional advantages for accomplishments, Also 
VACANCY for STUDENT MISTRESS, and KINDERGARTEN STUDENT 
to be trained. Premium.—C/o “ F. E.0.,” 6 Winchelsea Road, Newark-on-Trent 


LADY is anxious to FIND a clever GIRL to STUDY 
LITERATURE with another during the Spring Term or longer under 
the coaching of a clever Master. Terms to be arranged, 
Particulars from ‘‘LITERATURE,” care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon 
Street, E.C, 
YOUNG, WELL-EDUCATED SWEDISH GIRL, 
3 19 years of age, who wishes to spend a few months in England, would- 
like to hear of an ENGLISH GIRL of good family who would be willing to 
EXCHANGE HOMES with her for a short time.—Apply with references to 
Auktionsnotarie C. O, BOTHEN, Varmlands-gatan 16, Géteborg, Sweden. 
O ANGLO-INDIANS and others.—A LADY wishes to 
RECEIVE for a year or more a GIRL about 8 years of age to reside 
with her and be educated with an only daughter. Large house, with garden, 
near London. Full expenses to be paid.—Address, Box 97, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
ly\0 PUBLISHERS, SOLICITORS, and Others.— 
12 and 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C.—TO BE LET, at 
very moderate rental, Front Suite of splendid BUSINESS OFFICES, con- 
taining 5 large rooms, offices, &c.—Full particulars on application to Messrs. 
BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 22 Aldermanbury, E.0, 
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MONIC A’S, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 


Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 





Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 27th. 


A\HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 


RLS, Ltd. 
—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chitin of Cananie- tiie Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
° 6 UPPER rea STREET, N.W. 
-Mistress—Miss HORNER, : ; 
Sond onool under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
tchinson, and others. 
se ves 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M, WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


T, ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESE NTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the me; ee MANCHFSTER, and 


Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 





FOR 








ly. 
Training Department for Student Teachers, Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awaued to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS, —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘Teachers,—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students. 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 


the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


( e GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head- Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College ; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; the Bishop of S. David’s; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


Si EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with garden, 
near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident trained 
nurse, PRINCIPALS, Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 


S4XONHOLME, S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON.- 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals ; The Misses ASHBURNER 

Pupils prepared for all Examinations, Particular attention given to delicate 

or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation, Splendid Sea View. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Pre aratory School; recog- 



































nised by Board of Education. “On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 


tion cordially invited,—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A, (Lond.) 





H EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


C URC 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





CHERWELL HALL, OXFOBD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
‘ in the University of Manchester. 
Resident Tutor: Miss GODSON, Mathematical Tripos, Cambridge. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of London. 

Full courses of professional training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. The students attend the 
Lectures of the University Reader in Education in addition to those given by 
the Cherwell Hall staff. Special facilities are afforded for practice in teaching 
the various school subjects on modern methods. Two Scholarships of £25 
each are awarded each year. There will be several vacancies in January, 1906, 
Particulars may be obtained from the Principal, 


SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (F zx, for Board & Tuition, £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers, 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fem £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men, The Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH, will be pleased to 
send Prospectus to all inquirers. 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Messrs. H. E. 
STEWART, M.A., Mathl. Hons. Cambridge, and A. W. FOX, M.A., 
Classical Exhibitioner, Oxford, and Licencies és Lettres (Honours), Paris, 
with strong staff of Resident University men, prepare a limi number of 
Pupils for UNIVERSITIES, SERVICES, and OTHER EXAMS, INDI- 
VIDUAL INSTRUCTION GUARANTEED. Good premises and grounds. 
—Prospectus, Testimonials, and recent Successes on application. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th 

to 8th, for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, 

AVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings. Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ELS T BD OC 

















S C H OO Lk 

The Award of HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS will be considered in 
order of application.—For particulars of ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
ARMY CLASSES (Woolwich June Successes), JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., apply 
Head-Master, Rev. H. A. DALTON, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 


PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 


Apply The BURSAR. 
UNDLE SCOHGOSE. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
DECEMBER 5th and 6th. 
_Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


Ae ee ae Co O LL. 3G, = 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS on DECEMBER 8th and 9th. 
____ Apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 








will be held on 








( AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or 
4 more Scholarships (£40-£20), UNDER A REVISED SCHEME, will be 
held in March.—For further particularsapply to the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Oakham, Rutland. 


TEYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on DECEMBER 12th. 
Nine Scholarships offered (£50-£20), 

- Apply HEAD-MASTER. 

Bess sane er SGHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 


e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 4hhrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. NEXT TERM JAN. 19th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


M ERCHANT TA) SCHOOL, CHARTER- 


























TAYLORS’ 
HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for 
Boys under 14years of age on December 11th, 1905, will be competed for on the 
5th, 6th, and 7th of next December. An ordinary ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on Wednesday, December 6th, at 1.30 p.m.—For particulars 
applyto the SECRETARY. sb 
LH AS COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
EXAMINATION for OPEN and other SCHOLARSHIPS, DEC. 13th-15th. 
Apply, Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. NEXT TERM Jan. 17th. — 
NHIGWEiLL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, January 19th, 1906. 

For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships and Foundationerships, 
apply to the Rev. Canon SWALLOW, Head-Master. 











ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
Resident French 


nised), Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. 2 
Riding, Golf.— 


Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, 

Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 

ISPHAM LODGE, vid PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J, E. LUCAS, B.A. Lond, Pupils 

oe gee for all Exams, High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 








tield, swimming-bath, &. Backward boys successfully taught A Junioe 
department, 
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T. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, for the Education of Boys of 
seven to fourteen, will be OPENED by Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND at 
Hythe, Kent, in January, 1906, with the assistance of her son, Mr. KENNETH 
RICHMOND, and a competent staff. The religious teaching will be under 
the direction of the Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, Chaplain of Lincoln’s 
Inn. The aim of the school will be to provide a sound education at fixed 
moderate charges, combined with a perfectly simple life, free from luxury and 
unnecessary expense. The house and grounds are situated on the S.W. slope 
of the hill behind the town, half a mile from the Sea and five miles west of 
Folkestone.— Prospectus and full particulars can be had from Mrs. 

RICHMOND, Hythe, Kent. 
SCHOOL. 


ONMOUTH GRAMMAR 
EXAMINATION FOR SEVEN FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 


ESDAY, December 5th. 
Recent successes include four Scholarships at Oxford (one at Balliol); 7th 








and 16th places in Home and Indian C.S. Competition, 1905; Naval 
Cadetship, &c., &c. Good leaving Exhibitions. 
Apply to Head-Master, E. H. CULLEY, Esq., M.A. 3 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—The NEW 


JUNIOR HOUSE will be OPEN JANUARY, 1905. Built on site over- 
looking cricket ground. Large play-room and dining-hall, and dormitories 
built according to the latest ideas. Fees 23 guineas per term (inclusive).— 
Apply, Rev. C. G. LOWE, Redlands, Tiverton, Chaplain. 


ES IRIS, VERSAILLES.—Highly recommended HOME 
PENSION for a FEW GIRLS... Comfortable house. Social advantages. 
Exvellent French teaching, Opportunities for studying Music, Art, Languages. 
Lessons in Cookery.—For terms, &c., apply Mile. DEVOT, 17ter Rue Victor 
Bart, Versailles, France. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. . Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


TEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.-- 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


RANCE.—Comprehensive Study of French Language in 
Girls’ Protestant Home School. Numbers limited to ten. Language 
exclusively French. Carefulsupervision. Bracing situation in country, fifteen 
minutes from town. Art course.—Address, Villa Coligny, Bihorel-lés-Rouen, 


France. 
RENCH.—Private or by Correspondence. Candidates 
prepared to all Examinations. Schools and famities visited.—L. 
DUCHEMIN, B.A., B.Se. rest. (Univ. Gall.), late of the Univ. of Liverpool 
School of Commerce, 15 Richmond Gardens, W. 


EUNES GENS de bonnes familles et d’excellente 
éducation SERAIENT RECUS chez M. le Pasteur DIENY & Méhun- 


sur-Yévre, Cher (Centre de la France). 


OTHA, GERMANY.—UComfortable and refined HOME 

for GIRLS and LADIES, in the house of Friulein METZEROTH 

dipl.), 13 Waltershiiuserstrasse, Gotha ; recommended by first-class Euglish 
amilies, also by the Chaplain of the English Church at Gotha, Dr. Cosens 
Exceptional educational advantages, languages, music ; terms £4 10s. per m. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instrac- 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. : 


UITION IN SWITZERLAND.—Mr. J. C. POWELL, 
M.A., assisted by Mr. P. S. GREIG, R.E., intends to TAKE a PARTY of 
PUPILS to SWITZERLAND, starting about January 10th, 1906, and return- 
ing eaily in April.—Apply for further details to J. C. POWELL, Esq., Hinton 
Bluet Manor, Temple Cloud, Bristol. 


EUCHATEL, SWITZERLAND.—Comfortable HOME 

for TWO ENGLISH GIRLS wishing to attend the excellent Day 

Schools (Foreign Course) at Neuchatel; purest French; English references. 
—Address, Mile. PETITPIERRE, 9 Rue de la Serre, Neuchatel. 


> *U O AT 10 RF. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 80 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


O PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS. The Rev. G. E. 

MACKIE, Chief Secretary and Inspector of the Church Schools Com- 

y, is prepared to visit schools in any part of England and_contidentially 

DVISE PRINCIPALS on all matters connected with Recognition of 

Schools, Registration of Teachers, improveme:t of premises or teaching, &c. 
—Consultations by post, or at the Church House, Westminster. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 


25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 


SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinatious 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22. Craven Street, ‘Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
* Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 






























































OTICE TO DEALERS AND COLLECTORS 
GREAT SALE OF ANTIQUE FURNITURE, CHINA, POTTERY, io 


One of the most celebrated Collections in Europe—viz., ¢ i : 
the Museum alt Deutschland, Sonnenberg, Wiesbaden ithe peontained in 
well-known nobleman), will be SOLD by AUCTION on November Orth, oe "g 
290th, 30th, and December Ist and 2nd, 1905. + Sith, 

For full particulars, catalogues, &., apply to J. STRUTT 
alt Deutschland, Sonnenberg, bei Wiesbaden, Germany. ane, Museum 


CHOOLS TO SUIT PARENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 
‘ (in reason). 

Having an intimate knowledge of the Educational Establishments in thi 
country and abroad, we are in a position to satisfy the wants of Parents rd 
class, situation, size, fees, &c. gato 

Prospectuses and full information forwarded, FREE OF CHARGE 
receipt of detailed statement of requirements. Each inquiry recciyes "the 
individual attention of Mr. J. H. Paton. . 


J. & J. PATON, EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 143 CANNON § 
LONDON, E.C, STARRY, 
INTERVIEWS 9 to 5, or by appointment. TELEPHONE, 5053 CENTRAL 


mYPEWRITING WANTED, 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 104. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 138 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


cee, 

gg emu SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 

free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 

man, are invited to apply for Literature (sent gratis and post-free) to the 

SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 

(opposite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where Services are 
held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES— 

_ Two large spring Chickens, 4s; two specially selected, 5s.; trussed, 
Carriage paid anywhere. in London, cash on delivery.—CENTRAL 
SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 


RESH FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish 
Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh, Carriage 
Paid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. 6lbs., 23.; 9lbs., 9s. 6d.; Lbs, 
3s. ; 14]bs., 3s. 6d.; 2llbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 


OMFORT, STYLE, and QUALITY in BEST HAND.- 
MADE FOOTGEAR, to Measure Only. West End work 29 per cent. 
below West End prices. Famed for Shooting Boots. Self-measurement 
directions free; call preferred.—JOHN EVANS BOOT FITTING CO., 69 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.—Est.blished 1836, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
































OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with wifailing success. Guaranteed by E, Howarth, 

F.Z,S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, ¥'.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 46 
(post-free).—-HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


if “MS.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
Je COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Strect, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 





INDIES. 











Fares, £16 to £20. 
Longer by 





Luxurious Steam Yacht, 











56 Days, £56. 70 Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50. 
WINTER IN Y'HE WEST 
YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Eight Weeks, 70 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 
et PR ee: or MONT’ ESTORIL. 
THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL. 
BOOTH LINE WINTER TOURS, 23 to 27 days. 
First-class throughout, including Hotel and Railway Expenses. 
arrangement. 
Apply the BOOTH S8.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; 
or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 
CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273). 
Perfect Cuisine. 
London-Marseilles return ticket included. 
A >? 18s PALMA, ALGIERS, MALTA, SICILY, 
NAPLES, &c., December 27th. 
£23 2s, PALESTINE, EGYPT, and GREECE, January 15th. 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
OOKS WANTED.—Buyers sent any distance for large 
collections. 25s, each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols. 
1844; Chaucer, 6 vols., 1852; Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Borrow’s 
Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862. All inquiries answered. 100,000 books wanted and for 
sale. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS,, 21 John Bright St., Birmingham | 
bs eee WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels, £30 offered for Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £8 
for Redford's Art Sales, 2 vols.; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for Mommsens 
Rome, 4 vols., 1868; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Delany Autobiography, 
6 vols.; Muther's Painting, 3 vols.; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Pepys’ Diary, 
10 vols., 1893; Papworth’s Armorials, 1874; 25s. for Jesse’s George Selwyn, 
4 vols., 1843; Richard III., 1862; Greville Memoirs, 3 vols., 1874; Rossettis 
Poems, Ist ed., 1870; Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858 ; Romola, 1863 ; Adam Bede, 
1859. Complete list free.-—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
Se oe INTERESTING, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY 
ITEMS from the LIBRARY of JOSEPH KNIGHT, Esq., Editor of 
Notes and Queries, both English and Foreign.—CATALOGUE NOW READY 
of READER, Orange Street, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 
bag ie ABOUT TO SEND THEIR BOYS TO 
SCHOOL will find much valuable information in Bell’s ‘‘ Handbooks 





to the Great Pubdlie Schools,’ of which the following volumes have been 
published :—CHARTERHOUSE, by A. H. Tod, M.A. (Second Edition) ; ETON, 
by A. Clutton-Brock ; HARROW, by J. Fischer Williams, M.A. ; RUGBY, Wy 
H. C. Bradby, M.A.; WESTMINSTER, by Reginald Airy, B.A. ; Win: 
CHESTER, by R. Townsend Warner. The volumes are profusely Illustrated; 
price 3s. 6d. net each.—Full Prospectus on application to_the Publishers, 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, York House, Portugal Street, London. w.c. 
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DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE. 


The Original and Only Genuine. 


Admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable Remedy ever discovered. 


The Best Remedy known for COUGHS, 
SUMPTION. 


COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CON- 


Acts like a charm in DIARRHGA, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony Accompanies each Bottle. 
Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 





~ FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases. 
S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND. 


Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. | 
Manujacinvers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 

CAMBRIC Ladies’ 2/3 » Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3/3 ., | Gents’ 3/1l ,, 

“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKE Rozinson & CLEAVER have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 


sales & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 


LISTS POST FREE, 


COLLARS, Gentlemen’s 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH perdoz. Cutfs for Ladies or Gentlemen, 


from 5/11 per doz. 
SHIRTS, Fine 


_ COLLARS, CUFFS, Gi? wit"? 


Cloth, with 4- 


fold pure Linen 

Fronts, 35/6 

LISTS POST FREE, & SHIRTS. per 4-doz. 

osama emai (to measure, 2/- extra). 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 

materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the 3-doz. : 

N.B—Jo Prevent Delay, ali Letler Orders and 

Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 

Direct to Belfast. 


“K” BOOTS 


ave made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. ‘Where there is no * K” Boot 
Agency, any high-cla sStore will obtain from 
“KK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


| acme and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Otlice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 








IMEDOGC. | 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANT'S, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





| THE STORY OF PONG. 
Being a True Story for Children. By Mrs 
F. E. DRUMMOND-HAY. With 15 beauti- 
fully Coloured Plates by the Author. Square 
16mo, picture cover, ls, net. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF 
A GENIUS. 


Being a free Translation of Prosper 
Mérimée’s most Important Work, “Lettres 
a uneInconnue,” by E. A. S. WATT, with an 
Introduction by F. E. B. Durr. 1 vol. demy 
4to, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


HARRISON and SONS, 46 Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 











Paid-up Capital .......0.cersessersersee eee ,500,000 
Reserve Fund .......cccesdecsessessersdese: 1,055,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 
BENJAMIN’S New Galleries 
(Old St. George’s Hall), 
76 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 
For Old Furniture and Works of Art. 








Speciality— Interior Decorations. 


Old Oak Panelling 
MANTEL-PIECES Adapted 


AND and 
FIRE-GRATES Fitted. 

Fine Old Carved Wood Georgian Chimney-Pieces, 
from £8 15s. Old Adams Chimney-Pieces, charming 
designs, from 95s. 

READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seiler or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





1. WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





“IN GOOD TASTE AT MODERATE COST” 


The New Series of 


FURNISHED & DECORATED “HOMES” 


in the 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROADGALLERIES 


The Directors of MAPLE & CO 


have the honour to invite 


of these Charming [lomes, comprising 
98 Rooms, decorated and furnished 
an various styles and embodying all 
They will 


the latest creations. 


interest you. 


INVESTED 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


FUNDS ...... 55,000,000. 





inspection 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


Being 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 


Lombard Street, LONDON. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, dug 


to the PUBLISHER, Z Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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J. E. HUTTON, Ltd. 
81 Shaftesbury Avenue, W., 


London. 


Sole London Agents for 


MERCEDES, 
BERLIETS, 


AND 


PANHARDS. 


Spectality— 
8-IIl h.p. 3 cyl, 
PANHARD LANDAULETTE 


at 420 ens. 


15h.p. 4cyl. 
PANHARD LANDAULETTE 


at 600 ens. 


Apply for Hutton’s Motor Cleaning 


LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 

For the use of 


those who desire 
the best of things 


; Per Ib. Pg 
SWASHBUCKLER $22." 6/8 -/11 
BOARDMAN'’S = fixes 7/4 1/- 2 
THE CHAIRMAN 3%, 7/4 1/- 22 
TOURNAMENT = 222" 8/- 1/1 23 
WASSAIL vourrunique O/= 1/23 vest 
INDIAN FAKIR =| 1228; 10/- 1/4 x 

SPECIAL! 


4 oz. Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post paid. 
NOTE.—S™okers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisty 


the most exacting palates. <A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN, 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R, J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


BankERS: MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT. 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; 31b. Tins, 1/8. 4id. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 


AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Beautiful Private Grounds. Tennis Court. 


| FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES & UNIFORMS. 


MOTOR CLOTHING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Fully Illustrated Price List Free on Application, 














Outfit, price 4s. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, We» 


TAILORS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 
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You(:) can read free of charge (2) 
the newest (3) books of every kind (4); 
and buy those you want(5), after (6) 
reading them, at about half-price (7). 








lf the offer set forth in bold type at the top 
of this page will bear analysis, if it does not over- 
state the case, it is simply irresistible. 


(1) “You. can read” these books, you can 
accept this offer. It is not of interest to one 
class of men only; it is for every one, although it 
és of greater importance to men of small means than to 


others. 


(2) “Free of charge” means that, if you sub- 





scribe to ‘The Times” for a year, at the regular 
price of the paper, threepence a day, you are 
charged nothing for the use of the books supplied 
by “The Times” Book Club at 93 New Bond 
Street. Moreover, from No. 7 below, you will see 
that, in your capacity of a book-buyer, you will 
save the entire cost of your subscription to “ The 
Times,” and so obtain your daily copy of a 
threepenny paper, and your Library service, free. 


(3) “The Times” Book Club, unlike any other 
circulating libraries, will give you the “newest 
books” to read. You will not be asked to wait until 
a volume has gone the rounds, until your turn has at 
last been reached, for further copies of books are 
purchased as the demand increases. 





Min 


risk that you will regret having 
bought it. 


(7) To buy books “at half- 
price” means that you will 
effect a saving so great, that 
though you spend no more 





than 6s. 6d. a month in buying 
books, you will, in the course of the year, 








save the entire cost of your subscription, and 





thus obtain “The Times,” and the privilege of 





reading as many books as you can desire, for 





nothing. 


Now that you have picked to pieces the 
statement at the top of this page, do you feel 
that you would like to obtain as soon as 
possible the advantages which ‘The Times” 
Book Club offers to The ** Times” sub- 


scriber ? 


If you book your subscription to-day, your 
name will go on the ‘waiting list,” and 
you will probably be enabled to begin your 
year’s use of the Book Club early in 
January, But if you delay, you may find 
when you do apply, that instead of having 
to wait a few weeks, you will have to wait 
three or four months, for the “ waiting list” 


is increasing daily by leaps and bounds, 





(4) “The Times” Book Club 
will give you books “of 
every kind’ —books are not 
barred, as in ordinary libraries, 
because they have coloured illus- 
trations, nor because they are 
technical, and we supply the 
more expensive books of bio- 
graphy, art, travel, as readily as 
six-shilling novels. 











(5) You wiil, as a subscriber 


to ‘The Times,” be entitled to 
(Strike out 


the use of three volumes at a 2 of these 3 (Fill in Address of Newavendor.) 


i 7 =, hs. 
time, more than goo books a paragraphs.] 


year, if you could get through 
so many (you can change them 
every day—or twice a day, for 
that matter). This is a splendid 
start to make in the business 
of choosing the books “you 
want” to buy. 





I enclose £3 18s. 


(6) “After” reading books 
is the right time to buy them. 
To buy a book before you 
have read it is to run the 


Sp.16, 





address. 


"(ill in Name of Newsvendor.) “"” 


NGME ccccee 
Address ... 


seen POR ree sees sere ese eersereeee 


(Please write clearly.) 
(A subscription taken in the name of a club or other corporate body covers the buying privilege, but 


N.8.—Are you already a daily purchaser OF “THE TIMES” 2 riresscsersererereesee 


THE MANAGER, ‘‘The Times,” Printing-house-square, E.C. 


I wish to subscribe to “The Times ” for one year—52 weeks. 
I wish the delivery of “The Times” to begin O1 ..cccccccccoccescscccscccceccccsccensovecessosed cee 
I wish my year’s use of the Book Club to begin on ..,........ edeved$usees anc adéatanneudatonse deaenes 


NOTE.—The Subscriber can have the paper as soon as he wishes. But he will not ba 
able to obtain the Book Club privileges until January. If he will indicate a 
date after January ist, every effort will be made to meet his wishes, and hw 
may post-dato his cheque so that it is not payable before then. 

(1) “The Times” by Post. I desire ‘‘The Times” to be delivered to me, post-free, upon tha 
understanding that my address may be changed for any period, however short, pro- 
vided that notice reaches “‘ The Times ”’ Office not later than 9 o’clock on the morning 
of the day preceding the publication of the issue which is to be sent to the new 

[Foreign postage is charged a penny a day.] 

(2) Regular Service by any Newsvendor. Please arrange with [If the subscriber cannot 
indicate a name, “The Times” will ascertain what newsvendor might undertake the 
delivery] 


OOOOOR HOE OOE EOE TEE HOE OSE EOON SES EDS SOS FOREODE REE ROEEO SSI EES ES. sey 
SF OOe OREO RO EED OEE e HE TEE EEE e)) Ces see COE ees EEE EEE eens 


sssseeeeestO deliver my paper, beginning on 


the first Monday after you have registered my subscription. I will give you six days’ 
notice when my address is to be changed, and each change will be fora period (begin- 
ning ona Monday and ending on a Saturday) of not less than one week. 

(3) Tickets for “‘The Times.” Please send me 312 Tickets for ‘‘The Times” (a year's 
supp'y), which I can give to any newsvendor once a week, once a month, or once a 
quarter, when I am at home; or which I can—during temporary absences from home 
—hand in at railway bookstalls or give to local newsvendors in exchange for single 
copies of ‘The Times,” It is understood that you will redeem any of these tickets 

\ which, for any valid reason, I have been unable to use. 


[Strike out if you prefer to pay quarterly.] 
I enclose 20s., to be followed by three quarterly payments of 203, 


Cheques should be made payable to “The Times Subscription Account” and 
be crossed “Barclay and Co., Limited.” 


eeeeee PTT ITI i) 


CROCCO O Oe eee ROE EOE ETE ETE HE OOOH SS OES EOS SOS EEE EOR DOR OED 


not the reading privilege. ] 
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A large FREE SAMPLE of genuine COGNAC BRANDY offered 


———~es 


carriage paid by JAS: HENNESSY & CO., to enable 


you to judge for yourself the merits of real Brandy. 





PO 


E, JAS’ HENNESSY & CO., believe that a fair 

trial of genuine Brandy will prove its indis- 
putable superiority over every other form of 
spirit. The custom of this country in regard to 
spirituous beverages has undergone, during the last 
thirty years, a gradual change for the worse. Any 
one who reads novels of the mid-Victorian period 
must have been struck by the fact that the only 
stimulant mentioned as 
being used in good 
society is Brandy. It is 


noteworthy that excess 








THE SEVEN ACES OF HENNESSY’S BRANDY. 


HENNESSY’S ONE STAR, guaranteed over 6 years old, excellent 
with soda-water. Price under 5s. per bottle, 


HENNESSY’S TWO STAR. Just the same Brandy, only guaranteed 


Vata a ae aad 


of scarcity) real Brandy, not because men liked 
whisky better or because they found it better for 
them. When brandy went out, whisky came in; 
whisky did not drive out brandy. The popularity 
of whisky is due largely, we believe, to the fact 
that it is looked upon as the only “long drink,” and 
not because it has been chosen by the public taste 
as being superior to real brandy. It is for the public to 
judge whether whisky is 
really as good as brandy; 
no choice has yet been 


made ; Ictitbe made now, 


over 9 years old. It can be taken with minerals or with soda-water, 


in drink is never asso- Price under 5s. 6d. per bottle. 


ciated with the pure 


brandy then in universal aa gam 


In order that real 


HENNESSY’S THREE STAR. Just the same Brandy, only 
uaranteed over 12 years old. Excellent medicinal Brandy. Splendid 
digestive liqueur. Try it with Perrier and with milk. Price under 


Brandy may be judged 


upon its merits, we have 


HENNESSY’S V.0O. Just the same Brandy, only guaranteed over 


use; for artificial brandies 


had not then been in- 


Price 9s. per bottle. 


vented. Every one drank 


15 years old. Choice liqueur Brandy. Price under 7s. per bottle. 


HENNESSY’S 25 YEAR OLD. Just the same Brandy, only guaran- 
teed over 25 years old. The best value in choicest liqueur Brandy, 


HENNESSY’S 40 YEAR OLD. Just the same Brandy, only 


prepared 100,000 sample 
bottles of brandy, each 


containing a quarter 


guaranteed over 40 years old. Price 15s. per bottle. 


brandy, and no one who 
selected brandy with price. Price 25s. per bottle, 
care and used it in 

moderation was any the worse for drinking it. 
“Nerves” had not become a subject of well-nigh 
universal complaint as they now are. That was 
because our fathers drank genuine brandy. Signifi- 
cantly enough, the growth of nervous disorders 
has been contemporaneous with the decline of brandy 


and the ever-increasing consumption of tea, “tem- 


HENNESSY’S 70 YEAR OLD. Just the same Brandy, only 
guaranteed over 70 years old. Nothing finer can be procured at any 





of a pint, which we 
are ready to distribute 
free of all expense to 
applicants. If you are open to conviction, if you 
would like to know how good genuine brandy may 
be, you have only to fill in the coupon and you will 
receive, gratis and post-free, a sample of a brandy 
which you would like to taste. You are asked not 
to apply for a more expensive Brandy than you are 


likely to use. 





perance” _ effervescents, 


and factitious spirits. 


AN INTERESTING 
EXPERIMENT. 


Brandy, apart from its 


Dear Sirs, 


use as a medicine and a 
liqueur, has fallen into a 
certain neglect, and the 
long-standing popularity of 
Whisky and Soda as a 
casual drink is a fact to be 
faced. Whisky came into 
fashion on account of the 
difficulty experienced by 
the English public in k. 


obtaining (during a period 





WOT Sty. la 


To Messrs. Jas: Hennessy & Co., 
47 Mark Lane, E.C. 


I apply for a sample of your Brandy with the sole object of 
seriously testing it as a possible purchaser. 


I therefore enclose my visiting-card, and request you to send me, free 
of charge and carriage paid, a quarter-pint sample of tha Brandy which 
I should be most likely to use in ease of my finding it satisfactory, namely, 
etectecesctl Brandy, OP Of YOUDP..................s:seseeeceeeee DPANGY, 
in the event of your not being prepared to send my first choice. 


It is understood that the acceptance of either sample involves me in no 
liability or obligation. 


Yours faithfully, 
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THE SIX STAGES OF READING. 


NE man in his life reads many books ; and the 
O stages of his reading are six. At first the infant 
—with his rag-books, and his picture-books, his 
tales of golliwogs and fairies. And then the schoolboy, 
in his world of romance—with his “ Don Quixote,” his 
«Treasure Island,” his ‘“ Monte Cristo,” and his “ Rob 
Roy.” And then the lover—with his Shakespeare, and 
all the poets of love. And then the man of action, 
the soldier, perhaps—with his lives of Caesar and 
Napoleon, books of war, of empires made and lost. 
Next the man of leisure, whose reading is of sober 
kind—biographies and memoirs, books of travel and of 
science—who still enjoys Dickens and Thackeray, Scott, 
Carlyle, or Kingsley. Lastly, “‘ with spectacles on nose 
and pouch on side,” Old Age sits turning the pages of 
books that console him for his years, and of books that 
remind him of his youth. 


WOMEN AS BOOKLOVERS. 


Woman, too, in her life reads many books. Unlike 
man, her interest in literature is not circumscribed by 
the relentless actuality of everyday affairs, Every 
woman has large opportunities for observing life and 
for studying it objectively. She can claim a nearer 
kinship to Jane Austen, George Eliot, or Mrs. Humphry 
Ward than most men can claim to Scott, Thackeray, 
or Rudyard Kipling. 


From the novelist’s point of view, women have more 
intuition for the elements of character. Their judgment 
is more malicious than man’s, but it is also more 
penetrating. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
their life centres in an estimate of character. They 
are at home in the fine shades of discrimination. 


To women, then, the service of a well-equipped 
circulating library is not merely an attraction, but a 
necessity. More women than men would let their 
dinner grow cold to finish an exciting chapter. They 
want books of every kind, old and new. It is difficult 
to say whether the affection they cherish for Mrs, 
Gaskell’s “ Cranford,” or Mrs. Shelley’s “ Frankenstein,” 
is greater than that which they lavish upon such recent 
publications as “The House of Mirth,” by Edith 
Wharton, or “ Flies in Amber,” by George Egerton. 
Nor should we forget that their thoughts are not 
solely occupied with the imaginary figures of romance, 
but that they read with equal zest Baring-Gould on 
“The Riviera,” or Stopford Brooke on “ Ten Plays of 
Shakespeare.” 


These books are but a few selected at random from 
the treasure house of literature to which access is given 
by belonging to ‘The Standard’ Reading Club. 


AN IRRESISTIBLE OFFER. 


The offer made by ‘The Standard’ Reading Club 
is so generous, and so remarkable, that it is almost 
irresistible. In a nutshell it is:—Two books from 
‘The Standard’ Reading Club every day, or as often 
as you please to change them, in addition to a copy 
of the Standard every day, for the sum of £25. a 
year, or 11s, 6d. a quarter, or 4s.a month. That is to 
say, two books, to be changed as often as is desired, and 
the Standard daily, for 14d. a day. Remember that 
all the books are in perfect condition, new or as good 
as new ; and that each one is sent out in a neat, dark- 
ted case, to preserve its freshness. Remember that 
the Standard is a paper that for the better part of 





a century has upheld the highest traditions of soundness * 
and dignity. While it handles serious affairs seriously, 
it treats the lighter side of life attractively, and it 
tells all the news in a way that captivates interest. 
Remember that by joining ‘The Standard’ Reading 
Club you gain the advantage of receiving the Standard 
daily, and the advantages of drawing an unlimited 
number of books from the library as often as you 
please, for one halfpenny a day more than you now 
pay for your penny newspaper. 


TWO CLASSES OF 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


There are two classes of subscribers, each with special 
privileges. To subscribers living in or around London 
books are delivered free, daily, or as often as they 
please, by Bean and Co.’s Express. The area of free 
delivery comprises more than 200 square miles, and 
includes places so far apart ‘as Woodford on the North- 
East of London, and Walton-on-Thames on the South- 
West. Town subscribers may obtain additional volumes 
to the two included in the annual subscription of £2 5s. 
by paying Ios, a year extra for each volume required. 
Subscribers living in the country, beyond the area of 
free delivery, of course pay for the carriage of their books 
—but in compensation—and in view of the fact that 
generally they will prefer to draw more than two books 
at a time, to save the cost of carriage—they are allowed 
specially low rates of subscription for extra books. They 
may obtain additional volumes besides the two included in 
their annual subscription of £2 5s. for 7s. a year extra 
for each volume, or Is. gd. a quarter, or 7d. a month. 
They also have the privilege of sending their books by 
rail to and from headquarters, at 17 Hanover Street, at 
the lowest possible railway rates—allowing four books 
of average weight to be sent for 6d. Should they 
prefer to save all the bother of paying carriage, they 
may arrange to place a deposit with ‘The Standard’ 
Reading Club to be applied to this cost. 


THE BOOKLET OF ‘THE 
STANDARD’ READING CLUB. 


The Manager of ‘The Standard’ Reading Club— 
who at all times will be glad to hear from corre- 
spondents at the Standard offices, Shoe Lane, London, 
E.C.—has prepared a little green-backed booklet, that 
will repay perusal. It is bright: it is interesting: it 
is brief, so that it may be read in a few moments: and 
it gives the full particulars of the book-service. The 
Manager will send it to you free of cost if you will 
post to him the subjoined application. 





To the MANAGER, 
‘THE STANDARD’ READING CLUB, 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


Please send me gratis and post-free a copy of your 
Descriptive Booklet. 


SOP eee ee eee eer eeeeee ees eeeee® 
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THE 


HOME 
TOUCH. 


Fathers, Mothers, Brothers, Sisters, Aunts, Uncles 
—one and all—are determined that their absent 
friends and relatives shall receive a weekly 
message from home, in the shape of the “ Over- 
Seas Daily Mail” during the next twelve months. 
An annual subscription to the “ Over-Seas Daily 
Mail,” which contains all the week’s news, costs 
but seven shillings, and for this sum the Journal 
will be sent week by week, postage paid, to any 
address in the world for one year. 


If you wish your ABSENT FRIEND to receive 
this ideal CHRISTMAS GIFT on CHRISTMAS 
DAY, you should forward your postal order before 
it is 

TOO LATE 
To the CHIEF CLERK (Dept. S), 


**Over-Seas Daily Mail,” 
London, E.C. 


Specimen Copy free on application. 


KIPPS. 
KIPPS. 


H. G WELLS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





WORLD. 
“The whole book is highly entertaining.” 


ACADEMY. 


“The most amusing book and at the same time the tenderest book 
that Mr, Wells has ever written.” 


OBSERVER. 
“The interest and humour never flag.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“It will be no more possible to omit consideration of ‘Kipps,’ in 
any study of social fiction, than it would be to omit consideration 
of ‘The Pickwick Papers.’ ” 


EVENING STANDARD AND ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE. 
“In every sense the best of good reading.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


SANDS & CO. 
STUDIES FROM COURT & CLOISTER. 


Being Essays, Historical and Literary, dealing mainly with subjects 
relating to the 16th and 17th Centuries. By J. M. STONE, Author of 
** Mary I., Queen of England,” &c. List of Contents:—Margaret Tudor, 
Nor Wife nor Maid, A Notable Englishwoman, The Catholic Reformation 
in Germany, Jesuits at Court, Giordano Bruno in England, Charles the 
First and the Popish Plot, The Runic Crosses at Northumbria, A Missing 
Page from the “ Idylls of the King,’’ Foxe’s Book of Errors, The Spoils 
of the Monasteries, The Royal Library, The Harleian Collection of 
wee x 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, price 12s. 6d. net. 





London: 23 BEDFORD STREET; and EDINBURGH, 


REVELL'S NEW LIST, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES HAS GRACIOUSLY ACCEPTED 
A COPY OF 
MODERN INDIA, 


By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS, Author of ‘To-day in Syria and Pal 
tine,” &. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. ; = 
Pag. - ore ——. a nets by post, &, 
r. Curtis’s book gives his impressions of a Visit during t) i 
of 1903-4, and is the latest work on India yet published, + he aie 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
EGYPT, BURMAH, AND BRITISH 
MALAYSIA. 


Giving the Results of a Tour Last Year and the Latest Information Avail. 
able. In 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. net; by post, 8s, 


THE UNIVERSAL ELEMENTS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
An Attempt to Interpret Contemporary Religious Conditions, 
By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D. 3s, 6d. net; by post, 3s, 10d, 


PRINCIPAL FarrBAaIRN says:—‘Dr. Cuthbert Hall is an excellent man, 
courteous, Christian, and fair-minded, and his.book is like him. It is candid 
and though conservative, is as courteous as any writing or address of man 


could possibly be.” 
FOURTH EDITION. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE JAPANESE, 
SOCIAL AND PSYCHIC. 
By SYDNEY L. GULICK, M.A. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Guardian.—“ Singularly opportune......A very valuable book.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE WHITE PERIL IN THE FAR EAST. 


A Study of the Ethical and International Significance of the Rusgo- 
Japanese War. 3s. 6d. net; by post, 3s, 10d. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C,; anp EDINBURGH, 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 


NEW NOVELS, 


The THEFT OF AN EMPIRE is the engrossing theme of Dr, Ludlow’s 
New Historical Novel. 


SIR RAOUL. By J. M. Lupnow. Price és. 


The Times says :—‘‘ ‘Sir Raoul’ is an historical novel on a large scale, which 
gets a welcome actuality by being put into the mouth of its hero—German 
knight, outlaw, crusader, whose adventures at the Imperial Court of Con- 
stantinople take up much of the story.” 


ST. CUTHBERT’S OF THE WEST. 


By ROBERT E. KNOWLES, Second Thousand. Price 6s. 
Remarkable First Notices, 
Daily Chronicle.—‘* Mr. Knowles has the literary gift, and has given usa 
delightful story, full of pawky Scots humour.” 
Scotsman.—* It would be difficult to praise this new work too highly.” 


k.” 


Daily Mail.—‘‘ In many ways a most remarkable book. 








London: 21 Paternoster Square, E.C. Edinburgh: 100 Princes Street, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Sp number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Central 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopr and ABC 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Ask at all Booksellers’ and Libraries for 


THE PITY OF WAR. 
Soldier Stories by F. NORREYS CONNELL. 
Including ‘‘ My Friend Yoshomai,”’ a Dramatic Story of a Japanese Officer, 
Price 4s, 6d. net ; by post, 4s. 10d. 
London: HENRY J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


HEALTH RESORT. 

The Illustrated Journal of Spas and Sanatoria. Monthly, pvice 6d. 
November number: Chandler's Ford, Rostrevor Sanatorium, Winter Sports 
in Norway, Golf at Health Resorts, Notes from British and Foreign Spas, &c. 
Annual subscription to any part of the world, post-free, 7s, 6d.—83 Great 
Titchfield Street, London, W. Send postcard for specimen, 


RUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large number in stock ; many rare ones. 
Send stamp for this month’s List. 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 

Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be gotjto learn 

them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed...... 

full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 195 

“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 

many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet 
of hygiene in his or her home.”—Lancet, June 17th, 1905. 3d.; by em . 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 
numbers, 1847-48; £15 for Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols. ; £5 for 
Smith’s British Mezzo Portraits, 5 vols.; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £5 
for Alice in Wonderland, 1865; £2 for Yule’s Cathay, 2 vols., 1866; £2 for Jane 
Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £2 for Muther’s Painting, 3 vols.; 10s. for Shaw’s Plays, 
2 vols., 1898. Please report any books by Bernard Shaw. If you have any 
rare books for sale, please send lists. Iam the recognised and largest buyer. 
BOOK CATALOGUES FREE. Topography, Fiction, Sporting, First Editions, 
Genealogical Works, Americana, and rare out-of-print works of all kinds 





























supplied. State wants, Ican get you anything—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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IT iS AN UNDOUBTED FACT 
THAT WHEN MENTION IS 
MADE OF A_ PIANO-PLAYER, 
ONE INVARIABLY CALLS THE 
PIANOLA TO MIND. The Pianola 
is the instrument that has made piano-players 
popular. The name is such a happy one, 
and is so well known, that many people 
have understood it to be a general term for 
all kinds of piano-players. This would not 
be so unfortunate were all such instruments 
as good as the Pianola, but as no other 
piano-player can compare with it (the greatest 
musicians say so), a great deal of disappoint- 
ment has been caused to those who have 
bought other instruments under the impres- 


sion that they were purchasing some parti- 


cular model of Pianola. 


One cannot’ too clearly bear in mind that 
the Pianola is the only piano-player provided 
with the Metrostyle, a device by which 
famous composers and pianists record their 
interpretations, and also enabling any one, 


musician or not, to reproduce the artist's 


rendering. 


It is incontrovertible that Metrostyle music 
rolls give the composer's ideas and intentions, 
in regard to how a piece should be played, 
more fully and correctly than any printed 


score and the Pianola is the only means of 





” 


into actual these 


playing 


authoritative records of famous performances. 


“ translating 





“T consider your Pianola, with the Metro- 


style, an invention of the greatest importance 


Not only does it play the 


to musical art. 








notes correctly, but, with the Metrostyle, in- 
terpretation is given which is equal to that 


of an artist.”—JosEPH JOACHIM. 


“T have heard the Metrostyle Pianola, and 
consider it most admirable and interesting. 
Before hearing the Metrostyle I had thought 
that all such instruments were only machines, 
but it is indeed surprising what can be done 
with the Metrostyle in reproducing musical 
works in the way of giving the intentions of 
It is excellent.” 


the composer. 


EDVARD GREIG. 


“The Metrostyle places the piano beyond 
all competitors. It makes the Pianola interest- 
ing and instructive to pianists as well as to 
those who cannot play the piano.” 


JosEF HOFMANN. 


“T consider the Metrostyle indispensable to 
the Pianola, and I indicated my interpreta- 
tions of several compositions with great 


interest.”——I. J. PADEREWSKI. 


“T gladly certify that I have a great admi- 
ration for your Metrostyle Pianola, and am 
sincerely interested in it. If I had not heard 
it myself it would have appeared to me as 
incredible that it should render the very 
playing of the artist as if he were sitting 
personally at the instrument. Even the thought 
of it still appears to me almost like a fairy 


tale."—Dr. RicupD. STRAUuss. 
You are invited to call. Tf this ts not con- 


venient, please write for Catalogue. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 
AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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NOW READY .. « 
No. I. 


THE MAGAZINE 


OF 


FINE ARTS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED REVIEW OF THE FINE AND 
DECORATIVE ARTS OF OTHER DAYS. 


The “MAGAZINE OF FINE ARTS” will appeal to all lovers of 


Price Is. net. 


THE GREATEST ART THE WORLD: 


HAS PRODUCED. 


Although it is concerned chiefly with art that is old, it never- 
theless has much that is new to present to its readers. The vast 
accumulations of all that is best in the art of many centuries have 
been drawn upon, and Arts and Crafts that are old in years, but as 
fresh as a new discovery to the majority of art-lovers, are dealt 
with by British and Foreign experts capable of imparting valuable 
information in a readable manner. The care exercised in the 
selection of the writers of the articles, and the employment of all 
the most successful modern reproductive processes for the illustra- 
tions, which are very numerous, will render the magazine 


VALUABLE TO COLLECTORS 


of objects that owe their interest to artistic rather than to merely 
archeological qualities, as well as to 


ART STUDENTS, 


whose studies will be assisted by a convenient presentation of the 
various aspects of the art of the Great Masters, and typical 
examples of the best periods of design. 


CONTENTS OF PART I. (November, 1905). 
SUPPLEMENTAL PLATES. 


1, Reproduction in Photogravure of Jordaens’ painting, ‘‘The Triumph of 
Bacchus.” 


&. Tinted Reproduction of Jordaens’ painting, ‘‘ Christ among the Doctors.” 
8. ca ome +4 Colours of the Oil-painting, ‘‘ De Tabley Hall,” by Richard 
ilson, R.A. 


4. Tinted Reproduction of the Landscape by Richard Wilson, R.A., entitled 
** Lake Nemi.”’ 


5. Reproduction in Colours of a Sicilian Brocade of the Twelfth Century. 
6. Reproduction in Colours of a Peruvian Pottery Vessel. 
7.&8, Two Reproductions in Colours of Sketches by Thomas Gainsborough,R.A- 
ARTICLES. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ART OF JAKOB JORDAENS. By Pro. 
fessor Max Roosrs. 


THE GREAT FORERUNNER OF MODERN SCULPTURE: DONATELLO. 
By Laurence Housman. 


THE LANDSCAPE PAINTERS OF ENGLAND. Richard Wilson, R.A. 
By Sir James D. Linton, RB.I1. 

SICILIAN WOVEN FABRICS OF THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH 
CENTURIES. By A. F. Kenpricx. 


PERUVIAN POTTERY, WITH DESIGNS REPRESENTING SCENES FROM 
LIFE AND MYTHOLOGICAL LORE. By Dr. Max Scumurpr. 


VANDALISM IN INDIA: LETTER CONCERNING THE PRESERVATION 
OF OBJECTS OF INTEREST. By George Ceciz, 


GAINSBOROUGH’S DRAWINGS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. By Lord 
RonaLp SUTHERLAND GowER. 


SOME OLD ENGLISH BRACKET AND LONG-CASE CLOCKS. By F. J. 
BRITTEN. 


TWO ANCIENT HOUSES RESCUED BY THE NATIONAL TRUST. By 
Niget Bonp. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS FROM THE PRINCIPAL ART CENTRES. 
REVIEWS. BS 


Sixty-four Pages of Reading Matter, 


Eight Sumptuous Supplemental Plates, 
Seventy-three Text Illustrations, 


Price One Shilling net. 


Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or direct from the Publishers 
Jor Is, 4d. (Foreign, Is. 6d.) 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 





Lf you ave thinking of visiting the 


AUTUMN MOTOR-CAR 
EXHIBITIONS, 


or of buying a Motor-Car in the im- 


mediate future, you will be interested in 


the SPECIAL MOTOR - CAR 
NUMBERS 
“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER” 


of To-day, Nov. 18th, and Nov. 25th, 


The Current Number contains a Preliminary Survey 
of the Motor-Car Exhibition now being held at 
Olympia. All the most interesting Exhibits are re. 
viewed in detail, and the Novelties and Specialities 
of the chief Motor-Car Firms of Great Britain and the 
Continent are dealt with in an exhaustive manner. 


Besides the special features of this, the First of the Two 
Motor-Car Numbers of “ The County Gentleman and 
Land and Water,” other features of special interest to 
all country readers are the following :— 

THE LEICESTERSHIRE REPOSITORY. A Descriptive 


Article dealing with the well-known Establishment of Messrs, 
Warner, Sheppard, and Wade. 


HUMOURS OF THE CHASE: a Collection of Hunting 


Yarns. By “ MAINTOP.” 
THE COMING OF THE RAIN, 


THE CREATOR OF PLANTS. An Article dealing with 
the work of Luther Burbank. 


GRAYLING FISHING IN OCTOBER. 

GOLF. Scoring in Team Matches. 

ENGLISH FOREST LORE. 

THE DATURA. An Illustrated Article of especial interest 


to Amateur Gardeners. 


A BORDER MONASTERY: the Past and Present of 
Jarrow. 

THE NEW SCHOOL OF SHOOTING EXPERTS: 
PARTRIDGE AND PHEASANT REARING : Record 
Grouse Bags: Spring-actuated Air-Guns. 


THE DANGER THREATENING WINCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. [Illustrated with Photographs. 


THE TURF; BRIDGE; ACROSTIC COMPETITIONS. 





ORDER FORM . . 
To the PustisHer, ‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER, 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 

Please send me “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER” dated November 18th, for which I beg to enclose 
64d. in stamps. 

QUO iccah isinnadancicdivopeocsasceseiceieabasaoehne peeseecee 


MERE 5005 inevosevenctbsns ecu duatkuntiaeeuixcea ests eaeen 


Sp., Nov. 18th, divcessasveegvescese 


er coem mereeesoeeee eoecere Oeeereveees 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. with coloured Plates 


AN UNRIVALLED PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 


OUR ISLAND STORY: a Child's History of England. 


By H. E. MARSHALL. With 30 Original Illustrations in Colour by A. 8S. FORREST, Large type on fine white antique paper. 
Beautifully bound with Colour Design. 7s. 6d, net. (Size, 9} by 6.) [Ready newt week, 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


Large type on fine white antique paper. 20 Original Ilustrations in Colour by N. M. PRICE, of the Carlton Studio. Beautifully bound 
with Gold Design. 10s. 6d. net. (Size, 9} by 6.) 


“Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack, whose reputation for turning out high-class books in admirable style is well-known, send us a new edition of ‘Tales from 
Shakespeare,’ by Charlesand Mary Lamb. It is ae in large type on good paper, but one of its most attractive features is the series of colours | 
illustrations, some twenty in number, by Norman M; Price.” These illustrations are beautifully priuted. Mention must also be made of a very finely engraved . 
frontispiece of the Lambs, drawn by Mr. Price from the portraits by Henry Meyer and Francis Stephen Cary in the National Portrait Gallery. We have 
never seen a better edition of this attractive book.”—Westminster Gazette, 


IN GOD'S GARDEN: Stories of the Saints for Children. 


By AMY STEEDMAN. Illustrated in Colour with 16 Reproductions from Italian Masterpieces. Large type on fine white antiqué 
paper. Beautifully bound with Gold Design. 6s, net. (Size, 9} by 6.) [Just published. 














THE “BYAM SHAW” EDITION OF BUNYAN. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


80 Illustrations in Colour by BYAM SHAW. (Size 9} by 6.) Bound in cloth, richly gilt, with gilt top. 10s, 6d. net. 


Record.—‘'A sumptuous edition of Bunyan’s immortal work.” 


IN FAIRYLAND. 


Tales Told Again by LOUEY CHISHOLM. With 30 Pictures in Colour, Cover Design, and End-Papers by KATHARINE CAMERON. 
Square 8vo, set in bold type, in artistic binding, richly gilt, with gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. (Size 9} by 6.) 





The Old Fairy Tales are told in simple language so that they can be read to and understood by little children, without the adapta- 
tion which is so often necessary. 
Athenzum.—‘ Louey Chisholm knows what children like to hear, and is, indeed, a born story-teller.” . 
Academy.—‘A gift that should make any donor beloved for ever is Louey Chisholm’s ‘In Fairyland.’ It is a triumph for writer, illustrator, and yu 
alike.” blish 





Subscribers’. Names. now being received for this Important Reprint. 


HOLINSHED’S CHRONICLES 


Of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Edited, and with Introduction, by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


There are no chronicles of the sixteenth century which had a deeper influence upon English Literature than those which bear 
the name of Raphael Holinshed. “Master Holinshed hath much furthered and advantaged me,” wrote Edmund Spenser; while 
Shakespeare followed him with a diligence and constancy which he showed to no other author, save only Thomas North, the 
translator of Plutarch. “Macbeth,” “King Lear,” and the most of the historical plays derive their plots direct from Holinshed, 
whose Chronicles, even if they had not possessed conspicuous merits of their own, would, for this reason alone, have been secure of 
immortality. To whichever page of the book we turn, whether we consider the prowess of our Kings or the customs of our 
Elizabethan ancestors, we shall find the splendid prose which was the glory of Tudor England, and the brave and simple outlook 
upon life which distinguished the contemporaries of Shakespeare. 


Our reprint will be made from the first edition, which is the only edition published in Holinshed’s lifetime, and which derives 
an added interest from the fact that Shakespeare used it. The cancelled pages will be restored to their place in the text. 


Will be published in Fifteen Volumes, 4to, buckram gilt, gilt top, at 21s. net the volume, limited to 350 numbered copies for 
sale in the United Kingdom. : 


THREE NEW VOLUMES IN THREE SPLENDID WORKS ON HERALDRY. 
THE SHILLING SCIENTIFIC SERIES. ARMORIAL FAMILIES. A Directory 


of Gentlemen of Coat-Armour. Compiled and Edited by Artaur CuaRLes 
Fox-Davigs. With several Thousand Fine Illustrations, many in Colour, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By Percy | ot Arms:trom Designs by leading Moruldio Artis, €7 7s! net 
Asutry, M,A., Lecturer at the London School of Economics, F AIRB AIRN’S BOOK OF CRE ST S. 


Anentirely New Edition. The Text has been reset and greatly extended, 
EVOLUTION. By C.W.s MD and the Blates increased from 229 to $13. 1,900 New Illustrations by 
i i ughtsmen have mn e i 
HEREDITY y v. - SALEEBY, ‘eh pe a total ‘of pon a 5,000 Engravings. 2 vola, 4¢0, beckraah, 23 3s. net, ; 
° half-bound, £4 4s. net. [Recently published, 


To be immediately followed by PSYCHOLOGY, SOCIOLOGY,| THE ART OF HERALDRY. An 








Sanit Eneyclo’ ia of Armory. By ArtHuR Cartes Fox-Davies. With 110 

and ETHICS, by Dr. SatezBy. The Series includes RADIUM, Poi Pall page Tilustraions in Colour, 47 in Monochrome, and 1,200 Text 

° Prof. SPOONER; - Illustrations, 1 vol, folio, fw buckram, gilt top, 8. net; morocco, 

by Dr. HamPsoy : MOTORS, by rod F METEOR #10 10s. net. Strictly limited to 700 Copies. Only a limited number 
OLOGY, by Dr. MacrHerson; &c. Cloth, 1s. net. remain unsold, 








London: T, C. and E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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.FROM 


Archibald Constable & Co.’s List 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Published To-day. 


PART OF A MAN’S LIFE. By Txomas 


-Wrnrworta Hicarnson. © Reminiscences of - America’s 
leading littérateurs of the last half-century. Demy 8vo, 
profusely Illustrated, 10s, 6d. net. 


IN THE LAND OF THE GODS. Japanese 
Folk-Lore Tales. By Atice M. Bacon, Author of “A 
Japanese Interior,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


IMPERIALISM. A Study. By Jonn A. 


Hozson. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE “GREEN SHAY”: a Novel. By 
Gorge S. Wasson, Author of “Captain Simeon’s Store.” 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 








EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. By Watrer 


S1cuz1, Author of “ Bolingbroke and his Times,” “ Disraeli: 
a Study,” &c. With a Coloured Portrait, and numerous 
other Illustrations in Photogravure, Collotype, &c. Demy 
8vo, 21s. net. Fourth Impression in the press. 


THE RISEN SUN. By Baron K. Suyemarsv. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. Third Impression. 


SOME FAMOUS WOMEN OF WIT AND 


BEAUTY. By Joun Frviz. Illustrated with Portraits in 
Photogravure. Demp 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. Third Impression. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN 


NATIONS (1870-1900). By J. Hottanp Ross, Litt.D. 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Maps and Plans, 18s. net. Second 


Impression. 


ON TEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. By 


Srorrorp A. Brooxz, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF 


WALES. By A. G. Braptry. Profusely Illustrated with 
Sketches of the Country by W.M.Merzpirx. Imperial 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


ALMOND OF LORETTO. The Life and a 
Selection from the Letters of Hely Hutchinson Almond, 
M.A. By R. J. Mackenziz, M.A. 12s, 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND RELIGION. 


By Max Miuuer. Selected and Arranged by his Wife. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


BURFORD PAPERS. A Series of Letters 
between Samuel Crisp and his Sister. Edited by W. H. 
Hourrton, B.D. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE MILKY WAY. 


By the late Larcapio Hearn. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. By Gegorcr 


Merrepito. A New Pocket Edition, Uniform with the Novels 
and Poems. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYE- 


CROFT. By Gzorcr Gissinc. A Pocket Edition on Thin 
Paper, with Portrait of the Author. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


The Irrational Knot. 6s. 
The Reckoning. 6s. 






































(1) By Brrnarp Snaw. 
(2) By Rosert W. Cuampers. 
(3) By Maup Srerngzy Rawson. 
The Labourers’ Comedy. 6s. 
Paradise. 6s. 


(4) By Atice Brown. 
Rose o’ the River. 5s. 





The above form a selection from the Season's Books published by 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., of 16 James Street, 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS, 


THE MILITARY LIFE OF H.R.H. 
THE DUKE OF. CAMBRIDGE. 


Written under the authority of the late Duke from D. 

own possession. By Colonel WILLOUGHBY VERNER, Ino bo 

Brigade. Assisted by Captain ERASMUS DARWIN PARKER late 

Manchester Regiment. With Portraits, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 3¢s, net, 
[Now ready, 





THE LIFE OF LIEUT.-GEN. . 
THE HON. SIR ANDREW CLARKE 


G.C.M.G., C.B., C.I.E., Colonel Commandant of Royal Engi 

Colonel B. H. VETCH, R.E., C.B. With a Preface by Colonel * Bir 

SYDENHAM CLARKE, K.C.M,G. With Llustrations, demy vo, 
. ne 


“The memoir forms an admirable record of a faithful and able public 
servant, and throws light incidentally on some curious corners of modern 
imperial history. None interested in colonial problems or in national defence 
cau afford to be ignorant of the life and labours of General Sir Andrew Clarke, 
The volume contains several excellent illustrations and maps, and a complete 
index.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A PIETIST OF THE NAPOLEONIC 
WARS AND AFTER. 


The Life of the COUNTESS REDEN. From Diaries, Letters, &., hitherto 
unpublished. By ELEONORE PRINCESS REUSS. Authorised Transla- 
tion by Mrs. C, E. BARRETT-LENNARD and Miss M. W. HOPER. With 
an Introductory Nite by ROBERT S, RAIT. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE BATTLE OF 
WAVRE & GROUCHY'’S RETREAT. 


By W. HYDE KELLY, B.E. With Maps, demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


“ Brings forward, with a yividness and brilliancy which compel attention 
throughout, one of the most obscure pages in thestory of the famous struggle,” 
—Birmingham Post, 


TRANSVAAL PROBLEMS: 


Some Notes on Current wien. Sy ca PHILLIPS. Demy &vo, 
3. net. 


AN EXPEDITION TO 
THE CENTRAL TIAN SHAN 
MOUNTAINS, 


1902-3. By Dr. GOTTFRIED MERZBACHER. Published under the 
authority of the Royal Geographical Society. With illustrations and a 
Map, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE FIRST VOLUMES OF THE INDIAN RECORDS SERIES, 
Published for the Government of India, 


BENGAL IN 1756-57. A Selection of 


Public and Private Papers dealing with the Affairs of the British in Bengal 
during the Reign of Siraj-Uddaula. Edited, with Notes and an Historical 
Introdustion, by S. C. HILL, late Officer in Charge of the Records of the 
Government of India. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 12s, net each vol. 


CLOUD STUDIES. 


By ARTHUR W. CLAYDEN,. With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


THE BOOK OF THE 
ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS. 


By A. D. HALL, M.A. (Oxon.), President of the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station; First President of the South-Eastern Agricultural College. 
Issued with the authority of the Lawes Agricultural Trust Committee, 
With Illustrations, medium 8ve, 10s, 6d. net. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE 
OF QUIET.” 


THE THREAD OF GOLD. Square 


demy 8vo, 8s, net. [Ready next week. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF FICTION; 


or, Folk Tales and Primitive Thought. By the Rev. J. A. MacCULLOCH. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Ready neat week. 


This is a remarkable and learned work giving the origins of myths, 
tales, and traditions in all parts of the world 3 frouping them under certain 
classes, and tracing them totheir sources. Of all the familiar fairy-tales there 
is probably not one which is not described and traced in these pages. 





Haymarket, S.W. Complete Catalogue, New List,and Prospectus 
of each bovk will be sent post-free on application. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON'S LIST. 


ALEXANDER MACLAREN 


DR. 
ST. MATTHEW, 


Chaps. ix.-xvii. 
Volume IV. of 


HO 
SCRIPTURE. 


By the Rew. 


NDER 
ALEXANTTACLAREN. 
D.D., D.Litt. 


REV. 


THE 
INSPIRA- 
TION OF 
OUR 
FAITH. 


By JOHN WATSON, 


Author of ‘‘ The Mind of 


FROM 





Complete in about 30 volumes, 73. 61. each. To 
be published also by subscription, six volumes in a 
series, price 24s, net per series. First Series, six 
volumes, comprising : The Book of Genesis (ready), 
The Prophecies of Isaiah, Chapters i.-xlviii. (ready)» 
The Prophecies of Isaiah, Chapters xlix.-lxvi., and 
the Prophecies of Jeremiah (shortly), The Gospel 
of St. Matthew, Vols, I, (now ready), II. (just 
published), and III: (shortly). 





JOHN WATSON 


Contents.—The Inspiration of our Faith—Enthu- 
siasm—Optimism—Jesu’s Criticism of Emotion— 
Vision—Conversion—The Passion of God—Jesu’s 
Appreciation of Morality—Contempt of Goodness— 
Worldliness a Frame of Mind—Practical Obedience 
the Condition of Spiritual Knowle.lge—Fulfilment, 
not Destruction, the Method of Jesus—Character 
the Spring of Life—Character Judged by its Trend 
—The Immanence of God—Reasonableness the 
Touchstone of Truth—Contemporary Faith—Posi- 
tive Religion—The Reasonableness of Prayer—The 
Divine Character of the State—Imperial Patriotism 
—The Glory of the City—The Bodily Presence of 
Christ—The Solidarity of Man and God—The Duty 
of. Encouragement—Divine Service a Speculation— 
The Power of Otherworldliness—Things which 





the Master,” &c. 6s. 


REV. PRO 


THE 
TESTI- 
MONY OF 
ST. PAUL 
TO 
‘CHRIST 


VIEWED IN 
SOME OF ITS 
ASPECTS. 
By the Rev. Prof. 


R. J. KNOWLING, 
D.D. 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 





SOCIAL 
ASPECTS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
MORALITY. 


By the Rev. W. S. 
BRUCE, D.D. 
Price 10s, 6d. net. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, 


Remain—The Eternity of the Unseen. 


F. R. J. KNOWLING 


Dr. Kuowling elaborates afresh, in view—not cer- 
tainly of the mythical theory, which in its original 
form is long dead—but of the fundamentally similar 
tendencies exhibited by much present-day criticism. 
Of the second and third sections of the book, the 
former deals with the Apostle’s testimony to the 
Gospels, the latter with his testimony to the life of 
the primitive Church; the investigation being in | 
both cases carried out with a thoroughness and a 
sobriety of judgment which make the work both 
instructive and convincing. Still more important, 
however, is the section in which the claim of the 
several epistles to be considered truly Pauline is 
subjected to examination. A chapter dealing with 
recent Pauline literature in the same careful and 
effective manner concludes a volume which is a 
typical example of English theological scholarship, 
and must take rank as one of the most effective 
apologetic treatises that have recently appeared. 


W. S. BRUCE 





GEORGE 
MATHESON’'S. 6s;.. 
NEW -WORK. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE. MEN 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY .THE REV. 


GEORGE MATHESON, D.D.,:LL.D. 


Author of “Studies of the Portrait of’ Christ,” and “The 
Representative Men of the Bible,” ‘ 











t 


“A delightful seriés of expositions;..,..A:fresh>and in- 
vigorating book that opens out a new vein of suggestiveness.” 
—Daily News. 


“ Everywhere Dr. Matheson shows a penetrating insight 
and a ri¢hness of imaginative thought in which , few. writers 
on these subjects can equal him.”— Westminster Gazette. 


“ An exceedingly clever study i in psychology.” 
—Morning Post. 





“Keen insight and much original thought.” 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 





“In this volume, as in his earlier ones, there is a gharm of 
style; a “beauty of ‘diction, an eloquence’ of ‘éxpression, an 
originality of thought, and a poetic imagery which should 
commend his. book even to readers-who. ated be memes to 
the lessons of it.”—Scotsman. rene . 


Pa 


“This brilliant book. acne 8 Herald. 


“ Religious fervour and flashes of insight.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


“In every way worthy of its predecessors’ and dfi tite 
talented author.”—Liverpool Post. 


“ Here is poetic insight, which is all too rare; and outlook, 
which is still-more so.”—Bradford Observer. 


“The reader, as he looks at the portraits, | will have two 
emotions—a sense of vivid likeness in the pictures, and at 
the same time of the profound originality of the painter...... 
The work is one of Dr. Matheson’s best, which is, indeed 3 
saying muth.”—Christian ' World. 


; é » 


“ We have been waiting for it with much longing ‘since the 
two volumes on the Old ‘Testament came with their audacity 


| of independence, making us amazed at the little we knew of 


the most familiar persons in the most familiar. book. in the 
world. There is no disappointment-with thie. New Testament 
volume.’ '—Linpositor y Times. 

“These beautiful studies light up with new voles the Holy 
Pages.” —Methodist Recor der, 





“The picture of each is “delicate, refined, and Breet. sass 
A portrait gallery of no common beauty.’ '— Record: 





Dr. Bruce is well ‘known as a writer on ethical 
subjects. This work is a comprehensive attempt | 
to apply the principles of ethical science to modern 
questions, on the ground that all difficult eo 
and economical problems are found to have ethical | 
factors at their root, In other words, it is a study 
in sociology dealing with such questions as the | 
emily, marriage, the State, the Press, war, art, and t 
so forth, from the point of view of the Christian 
moralist. All who have felt the conflict between 


the teachings of religion and morality and 
economics may find some of their doubts dispelled 
by these lectures, with their broad-minded human 
treatment of such questions, 


| 











“Each portrait embodies.a distinct thought, - each 
thought is patiently, attractively, and effectively expounded 
by the learned :divine.’ eT Churchman. 4 


THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN 


‘OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY THE REV. 


GEORGE MATHESON, D.D.; LL.D. 


Published by 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster en Lond 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


NOW READY ATALL LIBRARIES AND BOOK SELLERS. 


SIR IAN HAMILTON'S 


BOOK. 


A Staff Officer’s Scrap-Book. 


By Lieut.-Genl. Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., 
British~ Attaché with the Japanese Army. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


*,* A very large edition has been printed to ensure 
meeting all demands. 


THE GREAT PLATEAU. 





‘ Being an Account of Exploration in Central Tibet, 1903, and of the 


Gartok Expedition, 1904-1905. 
By Captain C. G. RAWLING, Somersetshire Light Infantry. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


FINAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST. 


hes! the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


ESSAYS ‘AND ADDRESSES ON 
ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 


By the Right Hon. Viscount GOSCHEN. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
*,* Aconsiderable amount of new matter is included in this volume, 


IN THE DESERT. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, Author of ‘“ With Rimington.” 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 
WORLD.— A very fine book, of great interest and fascination, that is 
difficult to lay aside until read at a sitting.” 
TIMES.—“* There are many that go to the desert, but few are chosen. Mr. 


March Phillipps is one of the few. He sees, and can tell us what he has seen, 
and, reading him, we look through his eyes and his sympathies are ours.’ 


THE LIFE OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


By FLORENCE MAY. 2 vols., with Illustratiuns, demy 8vo, 2ls, net. 








TIMES.—‘ There have been many valuable contributions to Brahms litera- 
ture, but none that has yet appeared is of equal importance with Miss May’s 
volumes.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Quite the most complete and Aer 
sive life of the master which has so far been produced in this country, 


LORD HOBHOUSE: a Memoir. 
By L. T. HOBHOUSE and J. L, HAMMOND. With Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 14s, net. [Newt week. 


A FORGOTTEN JOHN RUSSELL. 


Being Letters to a Man of Business, 1728-1751. Arranged by MARY 
EYRE MATCHAM, Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 


THEODORE OF STUDIUM: his Life and 
Times. By ALICE GARDNER, Associate and Lecturer of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 








NEW VOLUME OF CARTOONS BY F. C. GOULD. 
POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1905. 


By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 104 Cartoons from the Westminster 
Gazette. Uniform with former volumes. Super royal 4to, 6s. net. 
[Neat week. 





New 6s. Novels. 
THE PROFESSOR’S LEGACY. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, Author of “Cynthia’s Way,” &c. 


ACADEMY.—“‘One of the most snes Be ont well-told novels of the 
season, and it should be one of the most popular, 


A FLOOD TIDE. sy mary &. DEBENHaM. 


DAILY MAIL.—“ An uncommonly good romance of the eighteenth century. 
¥f this: be arfirst book, a new romancer of mark has come upon the scene. 
The action is very vigorous and gallant, and the characterisation is excelleut. 
“We can commend this tale heartily.’ 


A TROMBONE AND A STAR. 


By C. T. PODMORE, Author of “* A Cynic’s Conscience.” 


THE BROWN HOUSE, AND CORDELIA. 


By MARGARET BOOTH. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


ceo 


We hear so much nowadays 

from alarmist writers, about 
national decadence that it is 

a relief to meet with a book - 
like 


The Empire and 
the Century . . 


containing @ poem by 
RUDYARD KIPLING. In 
the publication of this work 
Mr. C. S. GOLDMAN has 
done a national service. It 
describes in detail, with the 
pens of the most distin- 
guished experts of the day, 
the splendid heritage of 
Englishmen. 





London : JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Fidward Stanford’s List. 


Two STANDARD ATLASES. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


STANFORD’S LONDON 
ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


FOLIO EDITION, 


Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the Various 
Countries of the World. 


110 MAPS and a LIST OF NAMES, with Latitudes and 
Longitudes. 


Size when shut, 17 by 23inches. Weight, y >. Imperial folio, half 
morocco extra, price £ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
‘There is no atlas to surpass the London Atlas in the entire world.” 
—Daily Telegra; a 

“This monumental work....... is indispensable in any library, and Mr. 
ford deserves all the more credit for its production, as it has been pombe 
drawn, and engraved in London, and is therefore a thoroughly English pro- 
duction.” —Globe. 

“It is the most accurate and comprehensive atlas obtainable.’’—Standard. 


Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 





STANFORD’S GEOLOGICAL ATLAS OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


With Plates of Characteristie Fossils. 
Preceded by a Description of the Geological Structure of Great Britain and 
ts Counties, and of the Features observable along the 
Principal Lines of Railway. 
By HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.RS., F. G. Ss. 


Comprising 34 Coloured Maps and 16 Double-page Plates of Fossils, 149 pages 
of Text, illustrated by 17 Sections and Viéws. mm 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 6d, net. 


** Crammed full of information of the best quality....... The work reflects 
credit on author, editor, and publisher, and deserves to prove a success.” 
—Geological Magazine. 


Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 





' London : EDWARD STANFORD, 1 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 





Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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vie to announce that they have this week published two new books 
which they commend especially to the attention of THE SERVICES 
AND.OF ANGLO-INDIANS: =, : 

I. COLONEL HUGH PEARSE'S “* THE HEARSEYS” 


(15s. net) is the story of an Anglo-Indian family which gathers up 
the romance of English rule in our great Dependency in the East. 
It is told by the author of that romantic volume, ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Alexander Gardner.” 

i CHASSEUR'’S “STUDY OF THE RUSSO- 
JAPANESE WAR” (és. net) comprises the brilliant 


series of papers so eagerly read while appearing in Blackwoud's 


 BLACKWOODS 


have just added to their LIST these books, suited to the most 
varied tastes: Mr. A. ©. NEWCOMBE’S “* VILLAGE, 
TOWN, AND JUNGLE LIFE IN INDIA” 
(12s. 6d. net), a charming volume of especial interest at this 
moment in view of the Royal Visit. The critics generally are 
agreeing with an authority in the Duily Muil, who said that 
the book ‘‘ will be read with avidity by all who have been in 
India or are in any way interested in that great Eastern 
possession.” 

Sportsmen and naturalists always welcome an animal book if 
it is written with knowledge and enthusiasm; and such is Mr. 
RICHARD BELL'S “MY STRANGE PETS” 
(6s. net). Never was there such a collection of strange fowl, and 
four-legged creatures and creeping things, as Mr. Bell keeps in 
his Scottish home and has brought into these pages, This book is 
“a mine of information, suggestions, and stories,’ says the 
Spectator, and all the other reviewers are of the same opinion. 

A new volume by Mr, ALFRED NOYES is, Mr. R. C, Lehmann 
says, an event of importance to all lovers of poetry. The book he 


refers to is called “THE FOREST OF WILD 


THYME” (5s. net). “In future years,” Mr. Lehmann 
continues, in his review of it in the Bookman, “Mr. Noyes may 
attack enterprises of great pith and moment in poetry, but..,...he 
_ will not. easily or often surpass what he has now done in this 
exquisite poem,” 


BLACKWOODS 


also have added to their FICTION the following EIGHT NEW 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS : 

Two stories of Afrikander life and adventures by past-masters in 
tht field: “THE VROUW GROBELAAR’S 
LEADING CASES” is by Mr. PERCEVAL GIBBON, 
the Author of that remarkably strong first novel, “Souls in 
Bondage”; “* RICHARD MHARTLEY, PRO- 
SPECTOR,” by Mr. DOUGLAS BLACKBURN, the Author 
of the well-known “ Prinsloo of Prinsloodorp.” Both stories have 
just finished running serially through Blackwood’s Magazine, 

A dainty comedy of the Eighteenth Century, ** MADAME, 
WILL YOU WALK?” by Miss BETH ELLIs, in 
which the critics say “the author of ‘Barbara Winslow, Rebel,’ 
has achieved a triumphant success.” 

An Historical Romance, Mr. W. J. ECCOTT’'S ** BIS 
INDOLENCE OF ARRAS,” which the Manchester 
Courier says “ will remind most readers of Dumas at his best.” 

A novel of present-day Society, “MISS LOMAX, 
MILLIONAIRE,” by Miss BESSIE PARKER. “ Delight 
fully clever......a sparkling story.” 

A story of Russia to-day, Miss GARRETT MILL’S “*IN 
THE HANDS OF THE CZAR.” 

A New Zealand Tale, “HELENA,” by Mrs. H. 0. 
FORBES, in which the reviewers say delightful descriptions of 
scenery give charm to the genuine human interest. 

A story which puzzles the critics, ““WHERE ANGELS 
FEAR TO TREAD.” This is a first novel, and has 
been criticised unfavourably by some reviewers. But the majority 
are loud in praise of Mr. E, M. FORSTER’S story, For example, 
Mr. Masterman, in a review of considerable length, says: “ This 
brilliant novel...... told with a deftness, a lightness, a grace of 
touch, and a radiant atmosphere of humour.” 


BLACKWOODS 


EDINBURGH ayp LONDON. 


PUBLISHED BY 


T. and T, CLARK, Edinburgh. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION®:: its Geticdié"and 
Growth. By Rev. Louis H. Jorpan, B.D., late Special Lecturer in 
Comparative Religion at the University of Chicago. With Introduction 
by Principal FarrBairy, D.D. 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF. SAL- 
VATION. By Prof. Gorge P. Srevens, D.D., Dwight Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Yale University. Post 8vo, 12s, New Volume of 
‘* The International Theological Library,” 


THE USE OF THE SCRIPTURES IN 


THEOLOGY. By Prof, W. Newton Crarxke, D.D., Colgate University, 
Author of “ An Outline of Christian Theology,” Cr, 8vo, 4s, 


ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY, from the 
Death of King Henry VII. to the Death of Archbishop Parker, 
1509-1575. By ALFrep Piummer, D.D., formerly Master of Gaiventer 
College, Durham. Cr. 8vo, 3s. net. 

*,* This is a companion volume to the Author’s recent work on the period 

from the Death of Archbishop Parker to the Death of King Charles I., 1575- 

1649, Cr. 8vo, 3s, net. 


A GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. By Dr. James Horz Moutroy, Didsbury College, Manchester. 
PartI. Tue Protecomena, [In the Press, nearly ready. 


THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


By Rev. George Ferriss, D.D., Cluny, 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 








HASTINGS’ DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
Now weoT in Five Volumes (including the Extra Volume lately pub- 
_—- 'ublished price per volume: in cloth, 28s. ; in half-morocco, 348, 
Complete sets may also had in other elegant half-morocco bindings, 
prices on application. Full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, Free. 

“We have no hesitation in recommending it to students of the Bible as the 
best work of its kind which exists in English,”—Guardian, 


OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
By Prof. W. Sanpar, D.D., Oxford. With new large Map of Palestine, 
Post 8vo, 5s, net. : 

‘The work is one which, in its more accessible form, will be of the highest 
value to students of Scripture.” —Guardian, 


AMOS AND HOSEA. A Critical and Exegetical 


Commentary. By President W. Harper, Ph.D., Chicago. New Volume 
of “‘ The International Critical Commentary,” Post 8vo, 12s. 


THE BIBLE: its Origin and Nature. By Prof. 
Maxcus Dops, D.D. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. Contents :—The Bible and 
other Sacred Books—The Canon—Revelation—Inspiration—Infallibility of 
ee of the Gospels—Miraculous Element in the 

spels. 


NEW MAP OF PALESTINE. Topographical, 
Physical, and Biblical. Compiled from the latest Surveys and Researches, 
including the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund, showing all iden- 
tified Bible Sites, together with Modern Place-names. By J. G.. THO- 
LOMEW, F.R.G.S., and Prof. G. A. Smirx, LL.D., with Complete Index. 
Prices; on cloth, and in cloth case, with Index, 10s, 6d.; mounted on 

rollers and varnished, with Index, lis. ~r 8 . 


THE CHRIST OF HISTORY AND OF 


| hey “Smee By Rev. Davip W. Forrest, D.D. Post 8vo, Fourth 
.» 68, 


“‘ This book has now won for itself the position of a standard work on a snb- 
ject which recent critical and theological investigations have rendered of the 
tirst importance,”—Ezaminer 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES. Introductory. and 


Expository Studies. By R. D, Saaw, D.D, 8vo, 8s. net. 
“A thoroughly good and useful book.”—Guardian, 


THE SACRAMENTS IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Rev. J.C. Lampsrr, B.D, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


“‘ A welcome guide through the mazes of modern discussion.” 
—Ezpository Times. 


THE HISTORICAL NEW TESTAMENT. 
Reing the Literature of the New Testament, arranged in the order of its 
Literary Growth and according to the dates of the Documents. A New 
Translation, Edited, with Prolegomena, Historical Tables, Critical Notes, 
and an Appendix, by Jamzs,Morratt, D.D, Second Edn., 8vo, 16s. 

*‘The most important work on the credentials of Christianity that: has 
appeared in this country for a long time,”—British Weekly. 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Studies. in the 


Subject of the Future, By Davip Purves, D.D., Belfast. Cr, 8vo, 4s. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE 
LORD'S SUPPER. By Rev. R. M. Apamson, M.A., Ardrossan, Imperial 
16mo (8 by 6), 4s. 6d. net. Conrents :—Old Testament ees ts the 
New Testament—The Early Fathers—The Rise of the ificial. Idea— 
The Greek Church—Reformation of the Doctrine—Constructive Restate- 
ment—The Lord’s yy in the Liturgies—In Devotional Literature~ 
Practical Aspects of the Doctrine. 


Prospectuses and Catalogues on application, 


Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 








London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, EENT & O©O., LTD. 
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Messrs. NISBET’S LIST. | 





TANCE Edition, 350 Fushbered Copies 
only for Sale, 


THE STORY OF THE TWEED. 


_ By Sir H. MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

" “With’20 Original Black and White Drawings 
By. Mr, D: -Y. CAMERON, A.RS.A. 
Reproduced in Photogravure on Japanese Paper. 


: Imp. 4to, £5 5s. -net. 


“Will hold a very distinguished place, The book is conceived on a 
mpovtomt scale.”’-rCountry Life: 


. 


. ‘NOW READY EVERYWHERE, 
A Great Book of History and Travel. 


A.-TROPICAL DEPENDENCY. 


By LADY LUGARD (Miss Flora L. Shaw). 


Being a Review and Description of the Western Soudan and of 
Northern Nigeria. 


gett Hay! With 2. Maps, royal 8vo, 18s. net. 





THE LIEUTENANT OF COBDEN. 


SIR LOUIS MALLET. 


By BESNARD MALLET, 
~ Author of ‘Mallet du Pan and the French Sanedieiio’s* ke: 
_,» Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘ 
“A singularly attractive Character.....;.An‘ admirable public servant, and o 
man of culture and strong character....... It is good and strengthening to come 
near a mind such as this. ’’—Jimes. : 


B. R. HAYDON and his Friends. 
By GEORGE PASTON, Author of “Little Memoirs of the Eighteenth 
Century,” &c. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

“Mr. Paston could not write a dull book, and his Life of Haydon does not 
contain a page that is not alive with a grim comedy dr poignant with a yet 
awn — "—Spectator., 


DR:: MARTINEAU'S. PHILOSOPHY | 


By Professor CHARLES B. UPTON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
a ine iece of philosophical criticism.”—Manchester Guardian. 
P P 











A SON OF THE SEA. 35; F. T. BULLEN. 


With Illustrations in Colour, ex. cr. 8vo, 6s. 
“ His ideas are nothing less than: magnificent....... An excellent bit of work 
ssseess RY be recommended without reserve.”—Spectator. 


THE METEOR FLAG OF ENG- 


*LAND. By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. With Illustrations in 
Colour, ex. cr. 8vo, 5s. 

“An exciting book for boys. No better theme could be imagined to inspire 

dreams of fierce sea fights and all the terrible p ssibilities of ‘the scieutific 
future. het Telegraph. 


CANON BEECHING’S NEW BOOK. 
THE GRACE OF EPISCOPACY. 


“A Volume of Serthons. With Portrait, smal] crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
(Uhe Church Pulpit Library. 


“* BY THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 
SERMONS AT RUGBY. With 


«Portrait, small crown’ 8v6, 3s. 64. net. (The Church Pulpit ‘Library. 
" “Jt ig no-easy thing to stand in the pulpit of Rugby chapel with the 
traditional glory of Aruold and Tait and Godlburn and ‘l’er- p> around you ; 
but _ sermous of Dr, Petoival's are tit for such otenphay. Ti imes. 





BY WALTER SICHEL, 
Author of “Emma, Lady Hamilton,” &c. 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES. 


In 2 vols., with Portraits in Photogravure, demy 8vo, each 12s, 64. net. 
“Mr; Sichel’s two volumes are an admirable contribution to history, fresh, 
entertaining, ind fall of'new gers reer gathered —e *—Outlook. 


>: a7 HILAIRE BELLOC. 
ROBESPIERRE: : a Study and Biography. 


Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
* A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, his vy pe info character, 
and the ‘thorouguniess of his knowledge of France.”—Daily N 


DANTON : a Study. With Photogravure 


Portrait, demy 8vo; 5s. net.° 
* A piece of real tragedy given with admirable anil and ca 
—Spectator, 


MESSRS. J. M. DENT & 00's 


PUBLICATIONS. = [See also page 798, 798, 


MARY OF MODENA, 


Queen of James II. | 
By MARTIN HAILE. 


With 9 Photogravures, medium 8vo, 16s. net. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘ In this profoundly interesting book Ms, 
Haile has moon worthy portrayal to a singularly beautiful personality..,, 
ba uisite illustrations.” 

ie WORLD says :—* Mr. Haile is entitled to gratitude for his ‘iia 
a well-balanced study of one of the most critical periods of English—and 
—o of ,Buropean— ey. Rewsden This noteworthy contribution to histo; 
i ure.” 


THE CASENTINO AND ITS _ 
STORY. 


By ELLA NOYES, 


Author of “ane: ” 25 Illustrations in Colour 71 haar in Line by 
ORA NOYES. Small crown 4to, 10s. 6d. 

The snonnean says :—** Miss Ella Noyes writes witha nc some. 
times a brilliant pen, and has prodoced a delightful book, which owes not a 
little of its ¢harm to the pericil and the brush of Miss Dora Noyes, who, alo 
with clever line-drawings in the text, has producel'a number of beautif: 
illustrations in colour of the romantic and pastoral scenery, the church 
‘Gunontins.” and interiors, the street features, and the peasant life of the 

ntino.’ 


+o os NORMANDY. 


The Scenery and Romance of its Ancient Towns. 
By GORDON HOME, 
Author of ‘‘ The Evolution of an English Town,” &c. 
With 25 Illustrations in Colour and many in Line by the Author, 10s. 6d. net, 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—“ The letterpress is excellently done 
but the charm of Mr. Gordon Home’s work lies principally in the two dozen 
colour plates from water-colour drawings, exceptionally well reproduced in 
delicate and restrained tones, which are in delightful contragt to the crudities 
which sometimes scream from the pages of books illustrated by. colour pro- 
cesses....... Altogether it is a very charming book, and the printing and make- 
= my beg tg we always expect without fear of disappointment from Messrs, 

ent and Co.” 














JUST READY, 


IN THE TRACK OF THE MOORS 


Sketches in Spain and Northern Africa. 
By SYBIL FITZGERALD. 
With 63 Coloured and many Line Illustrations by AUGUSTIN FITZGERALD, 
Large crown 4to, £1 1s, net. 


IN FURTHER ARDENNE. 


A Study of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 
By the Rev. T. H. PASSMORE, M.A. 
‘16 Illustrations and a Map, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BIRD WATCHER IN 
‘THE SHETLANDS. 


By EDMOND SELOUS. 
Iilustrated by JOSEPH SMIT, Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 











A New Book of Essays by the Author of ** CORNER STONES.” 


SHELL GATHERERS. 


By KATHARINE BURRILL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; vellum, 5s. net. 


DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS’ BOOKS. 
Illustrated by C. E. BROCK in Colour and Line. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. THE CHIMES, THE 
CRICKET .ON THE HEARTH. 
3 vols. large feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each; vellum, 5s. net per vol. 


The WORLD says:—‘‘ A very dainty and handsomely produced edition...... 
Mr. Brock’s pictures—in all three volumes—whether in colour or in line, are 
wholly delightful ; and he has proved triumphantly that it ‘is possible for an 
illustrator of Dickens to catch a full measure of the master novelist's spirit 
#nd humour without presenting even ‘his Scrooges and Tackletons, his 
Fezziwigs and his Tilly Slowboys, as fantastic scarecrows and impossible 
monstrosities.” 








ENGLISH IDYLLS. New Volume. 


SILAS MARNER. 


By GEO. ELIOT. 
With 25 Illustrations in Colour 4 C. E. BROCK. Cloth, 5s. hamid 
vellum, 8s. 6d. net. 





ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH ESSAYS. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


Essays Selected from the “ Spectator.” 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 
8s. 6d. net. 





. London: J. NISBET & CO., LTtp., 21 Berners Street, W. 


London : J. M. DENT and CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.O. 
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, 7) : Hig MG os | (OPEL LI oe 


Pep a. Selection from 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s N ew Books 





WITH FLASHLIGHT AND RIFLE IN EQUATORIAL EAST AFRICA A Recoil of 


Hunting Adventures and of Studies in Wild Life. By ©. B. SCHILLINGS.. Translated by FREDERIC WHYTE. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.0.B. Illustrated with 302 of the —_— s “untouched ” Petey taken by day 
and night, in 2 handsome vols. super-royal 8v0, 24s, net, « 


*,* First Edition of 4,000 Copies ready immediately, 
What President RoosEVELT says of Mr. Schillings’ book :—“ His extraordinary photographic work améng . the teeniin “wid 


creatures of East Africa...... He is a great field naturalist, a trained scientific observer, as well as a mighty hunter ; snd no mere hunter 
can ever do work even remotely approaching i in value that which he has done. His book should be translated into English at once.” 


THE LIFE OF QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA ‘By I. A. Tartor, Author of “ Lord 


Edward Fitzgerald,” &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 32 Full-page Illustrations, and 2 Photogravare ¢ Frontia, 


pieces, 24s. net. [See ition, — 
“Cannot fail to attract, the book i is brightly and pleasantly written.” — Times. .? Cpe i 
“The volumes are enriched by an ‘admirable series of portraits.”—Daily Telegraph. uF 


THE RUSSIAN COURT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY By ‘iiitiaeiias pa 
Author of “The Romance of Royalty,” “The Sailor King : his Court and his Subjects,” &c. In 2 vols. dang 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt 
top, Illustrated with 2 Photogravure Frontispieves and 24 Full-page Plates on Art Paper, 24s. net, [Second Edition, 


“ As fascinating a page of real history as could be well imagined,” —Daily Mail, 
“The story is ‘full.of fascination.’ '—Daily News, 


MARY QUEEN OF ‘SCOTS her Environment and Tragedy By T. F. Henpgrson, Author 


of “The Casket Letters and Mary Queen of Scots,” “Old World Scotland.” &c., and Editor, with W. E. Henley, of “The Centenary 
Burns.” In 2 vols. large demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 96 Full-page Illustrations printed on Art Paper, and 2 Photo- 
gravure Frontispieces, 24s. net. ; 


_ “Mr. Henderson presents the whole atory i ina clear and eminently readable manner.”—Daily Telegraph, 


IN THE SIXTIES AND SEVENTIES Impressions of Literary People and Others * ‘By 
LAURA HAIN FRISWELL. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. ’ 
“These a-ecdotes make delightful reading. A most entertaining book.”—Daily Chronicle. 


TWENTY YEARS IN PARIS being Some Recollections of a Literary Life By aid 


SHERARD, Author of “Emile Zola: a Biography,” “Alphonse: Daudet: a Biography,” &c, In — vies cloth, -iltand 
top, Illustrated with Portraits, &c., 16s. net, 


THE PAINTINGS OF THE LOUVRE Italian and Spanish Pictures Edited iat Dr. Anravn 
MAHLER. With 166 Illustrations, in crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt, top, 6s. net. 
“This is one of the most satisfactory and convenient art books that we have seen.”—Graphio. wetich eS i 


ait 





THE WOBURN LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY 


Edited by His Grace the DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. Saat 
Each volume in crown 4to, handsome cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s.' 6d. net. % #0" 


The purpose of this Library isto provide a series of Illustrated Books of practical utility, on subjects touching Country Life. Aithéngh 
popular in character, these volumes will be at once accurate and reliable, and will contain sufficient data to fit them - for their Place as 
works of reference in every library. 


WILD FRUITS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE By F. Epwarp Home, FI.S., F.S.A. With 


38 fine Coloured Plates from Drawings of the Author and a General Introduction to the Library by His Grace the DUKE oF BEDFORD. 
“A charming book copiously illustrated, with very attractive drawings. A very pleasing and interesting volume.’—Speotator, 


BRITISH MAMMALS By Sir Harry Jounstoy, Author of “The Uganda Protectorate,” dc. 


With 16 Coloured Plates from the, Author's Paintings, 66 Illustrations from the Author's thei and from Photographs on Art 
Paper, and 120 Illustrations by the Author in the Text. , 


“A valuable contribution to this branch of literature ; handsome in appearance and beautifully printed. Nearly 400 pages describing 
the wild beasts that once roved over the length and breadth of Great Britain.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BRITISH FRESH WATER. FISHES By.the Right. Hon. Sir Hzrperr Maxwaut, ER 8: 4, 


With 12 Coloured Plates representing 22 Figures and other Tiebetinns 


“ Sir Herbert Maxwell may be heartily congratulated on having produced a work that is readable on every page. Jateyeely tatedsauit. 
The plates, like all the illustrations, are admirable, the colour being truer to nature than any plates of fish yet publi 
—Pall:' Mail Gazette. 


BRITISH SALT WATER FISHES By F. G. Arzato, F.Z.S. . With 12- Coloured: Plates 


representing 17 Figures. 


“Will be welcome alike..to. anglers and students of natural history. The scheme of the book .is eausiably: planned, ° The 
illustrations are extremely well executed, and it isa most valuable contribution to the library in which it appears.” —Daily — 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND .MOTHS By F. Enwarp Huwme, F.LS., F.S. A. With 


35 Coloured Plates containing 312 Figures by the Author. Cheap Edition, 8s. 6d. net. 
“A work which will meet with the approval of every Nature lover.”—Manchester Courier. 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :— 
“ NAPOLEON I. we know; 
NAPOLEON III. we despise; but 
| WHO WAS NAPOLEON II.?” 
NAPOLEON Il.. was an unknown personality; indeed, to some he is still the 
gap or mystery in the trio. It was Rostand’s tragedy “‘L*Aiglon” which 
perhaps lifted the veil. But now, thanks to Professor WERTHEIMER’S 
great work, “THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT,” we present a graphic 
description of those stirring times, and a full-drawn picture of the most 
pathetic figure of the nineteenth century—Naepoleon’s ill-starred son, pro- 
claimed by his father King of Romé and Napoleon I. 


THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT. 


By PROFESSOR WERTHEIMER. 

The MORNING POST says:—* His tutors would not tell him the truth 
about his father. ‘ Why was I called King of Rome ?’ he asked Collin. ‘That 
belongs to the time when your father’s rule’ extended so far.’ ‘Did Romé 
belong to my father, then?’ asked the Prince. ‘ Rome belongs to the Pope as 
a sacred gift.’ ‘Where is he now?’ asked the Prince. ‘In Rome,’ was the 
reply. ‘ My father is in the East Indies, I think.’ ‘Ah, no,it isnotso.’ ‘Or 
pew he is in America?’ said the Prince. ‘Why should he be there?’ 

llin replied, ‘Where is he, then?’ asked the boy, ‘I cannot tell you.’ 
‘The ladies once said he was in England,’ said the ‘Prince, ‘and had escaped 
from there.’ ‘That is a mistake,’ replied Collin. ‘You know, Prince, how 
often you misunderstand things.’ ‘ Yes, of course,’ said the boy. ‘It seems 
to me that I have also heard it said he was in exile.’ ‘How could that be 
possible or probable?’ was the reply. The boy laughed, and said, ‘Of course 
not.’ It may be questioned if there is a more pathetic interview in history.” 
THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT (Napoleon II.) 

A Biography Compiled from New Sources of Information. By EDWARD 
DE WERTHEIMER. With numerous Illustrations, 2 Photogravure 
Portraits, and a Facsimile Letter. Demy 8vo, 2ks. net. 

OUTLOOK.—“ Professor Wertheimer is entitled to make the historian’s 
proudest boast, that he has filled a gap in historical literature, not merely re- 
considered the judgments of other and more laborious men. Hehas ransacked 
public archives and private collections neglected, or only dipped into, before, 
and his work has permanent value.” 

JANE AUSTEN’S SAILOR BROTHERS. 
Being the Adventures of Sir FRANCIS AUSTEN, G.C.B., Admiral of the 
Fleet, and Rear-Admiral CHARLES AUSTEN. By J. H. and E. C. 
HUBBACE. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
PETER ILICH TCHAIKOVSKY, 1840-1893. 
By his Brother MODESTE. Translated, Edited, and Arranged from the 
Russian Edition by ROSA NEWMARCH., With numerous Illustrations and 
Facsimiles, and Introduction and Notes by the Editor. Demy 8vo, 2ls. net. 
THE SINGING OF THE FUTURE. 
A new work on Singing and Voice Production. By D. FFRANGCON.- 
DAVIES. With an Introduction by Sir EDWARD ELGAR, and a Photo- 
gravure Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Second Edition, 
GREAT JAPAN: ‘a Study in National Efficiency, 
By ALFRED STEAD, Author of ‘Japan by the Japanese.” With a Fore- 
word by the Rt. Hon. the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G., &. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 500 pp. [Second Edition, 
HISTORY OF THE NORTHERN 
INTERIOR OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By the Rev. A. G. MOBICE, O.M.I. With 35 Full-page MIlustrations and 
“a Map, demy 8vo, 16s, net. [Ready Nov, 21st, 
NOVELS TO READ. 
THE LOVE CHILD. 
By T. B. CLEGG. Just Published. Crown 8vo, 68. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A strong and interesting story.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Clegg's book is one that will be re- 
membered.” 

THE FORD. E 
By A. E. J. LEGGE, Author of “‘Mutineers,” ‘‘ Both Great and Small,’’ 
&c. Crown 8yvo, 6s. [Second Edition, 


DISPLAY. 
ARomance. By R. E.S.SPENDER. Crown 8vo,6s. Just Published. 
DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ A skit on modern sensational journalism.,.,,.the result 
is an ingenious joke.” - 
THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE. 
A Novel by WILLIAM J. LOCKE, Author of “ Derelicts,” “Where Love 
Is,” &e. wn 8vo, 6s. 
THE CLEANSING OF THE “LORDS.” 
A Political Romance. By HAROLD WINTLE. Just Published. 


Crown 8vo, 68. : ; 
MORNING LEADER.—*‘‘ One of the most diverting and brilliant of political 
romances since Disraeli died.” 
ILLUSTRATED. 
OUR NEIGHBOURS. 
A New Collection of Drawings. By CHARLES DANA GIBSON. Oblong 
folio (12'in. by 18 in.) In box, 20s. 
PETERKINS: the Story of a Dog, 
Translated from the German of OSSIP SCHUBIN by Mrs. JOHN LANE. 
‘With numerous Illustrations by T. Cortineron Taror. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LILLIPUT REVELS. 
By W. B. RANDS. Edited by RB. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. With 32 Full- 
ge Illustrations and Cover Design by GRISELDA WEDDERBURN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
STORY OF THE PRINCESS DES 
URSINS IN SPAIN (CAMARERA-MAYOR). 
By CONSTANCE HILL. With 12 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. New Edition, 5s. net. Crown Library. 
THE CLOUD KINGDOM: a Book of Bird Song. 
By I. HENBY WALLIS. With numerous Illustrations, a Title-page, 
and Cover Design by CHARLES ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
THE SACRED TREASURY. 
Edited by FREDERIC CHAPMAN. Size: pott 8vo, 6 by 3 in. Price: 
bound in cloth, 2s. net; in leather, 2s. 6d. net each vol, 
POEMS OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
(afterwards Cardinal). With Portrait. 
DIVINE CONSIDERATIONS. 
By JOHN VALDESSO. The English Translation of NICHOLAS 
FEERAR, With GEORGE HERBERT'S Prefatory Epistle and Portrait. 
BELLES-LETTRES. 


UNDERNEATH THE BOUGH. 
A Posie of Other Men’s Flowers: Selected and Arranged by THEODORA 
THOMPSON. With Cover Design, End-Papers, Title-page, and Frontis- 
piece by ANNING BELL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE SPIRIT OF ROME. 
Leaves from a Diary. By VERNON LEE, Author of “The Enchanted 
Woods,” “‘ Hortus Vite,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 














—_——————— 


The Book of all Others for the Children of the Empire, 


CHATTERBOX. 


This universally popular annual maintains 
@ unique position, No publication was ever 
more widely read—millions of children in the 
present and past generation have - eagerly 
“welcomed it. The Proprietors give “most 
exceptional value for money, each volume 
being equal to more than 3 ordinary 3s. Gd. 
books. See thousands of favourable Press 
notices, 


CHATTERBOX. 


416 large pages in two columns. 
250 large Original Illustrations, 12 beautiful Coloured Plates, 


Large crown 4to, illustrated boards, 3s. ; cloth gilt, 5s, 
Monthly, 3d. ; Weekly, $d, 


CHATTERBOX. 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY says :-—“ No undue 
sentimentality characterises this as it characterises so many 
children’s magazines, and its Editor has adhered firmly to 
the irreproachable principles which he set forth in his first 
number.” 


The SCHOOL GUARDIAN says :—“ Publishers in 
describing thetr own books are not unfrequently apt to say of 
them a little more than they deserve, but the publishers of 
‘ Chatterbox’ are not guilty in describing it as ‘the most 
popular volume for children ever published.’ Both pictures 
and letterpress are very good.” : 





THE PRIZE. 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


PUNCH says :—“ No nursery would be complete. without 
a ‘ Chatterbox,’ and ‘as a reward to keep him quiet ‘The 
Prize’ would come in useful. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., 
Lid., can supply both of them.” 


THE PRIZE. The Volumes are most attractive and contain 18 
Beautiful Coloured Pictures from Original Paintings, besides 
numerous High-class Illustrations. 

THE PRIZE is a delightful Gift-book for Children. Price ls. 2d. illus- 
trated wrapper; 1s. 6d. Pictorial binding; 2s. cloth boards; 2s. 6d. cloth 
boards, richly gilt. 

THE PRIZE is published in Monthly Numbers, price One Penny. Each 
number contains a Coloured Picture and several Engravings, 

THE PRIZE weets a wont which no other publication aupplies. With No. 1 
of the New Year will be presented an extra Coloured Plate without extra 
charge. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:—“As a present 
for young children it would be difficult to find a better 
book.” 





How to make Sunday a Bright and Happy Day for . 


the Children. 
SUNDAY 250 
416 Pages. READING Illustrations. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 
‘* Nothing better,”—“ We can imagine nothing better 


the schoolroom and nursery.” —TIMES. 


“A Difficult Problem Solved,’’—“The dificult 
problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as 
well as it can be solved anywhere.” —SPECTATOR. 


Weekly Number, id. ; Monthly Part, 34. New Volume now ready. Coloured 
boards, 3s.; cloth bevelled, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE BaBys | LEADING | suorr worps. 
ANNUAL. ST R j N G Ss LARGE TYPE. 


New Volume now ready. Pictorial boards, ls, 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ Nothing could 
be better.” 








London : 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON &CO., Ltd.,3 Paternoster Buildings, 
And all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday observance in ° 
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MACMILLAN AND CO's LIST. 





Messrs. MACMILLAN and 00. ie the pleasure to announce that they will publish 


on or about January 5th 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. net. 





VOL, V. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


By W. J. COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., 


LL.D., late Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford; 


Vol. V.—The Constitutional Compromise of the 18th Century—Effects of the Classical Renaissance, its Zenith and Decline ; the 


Early Romantic Renaissance. 8vo, 10s. net. 


*,* Previously published, Vols. I.-IV., 10s, net each, 





VOL. IV, READY NEXT FRIDAY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In5vols. Vol. IV., 1875-1885. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 
*,* Previously published, Vols. I.-III., 8s. 6d. net each. 





BY THE LATE CANON AINGER. 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By AtLrrep 


Arncrr, Edited by the Rev. Canon Brxrcuine. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
lds, net. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN.” 


CONVERSATIONS WITH CHRIST. 


Biographical Study. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF MARTINEAU 
IN RELATION TO THE IDEALISM OF THE 


PRESENT DAY. 
By Professor Heyry Jones, LL.D., D.Litt. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s, net. 





NORWAY & THE UNION WITH SWEDEN 


By Frrptsor Nansey. New Impression, with a Supplementary Chapter 
on the Dissolution of the Union. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN ARCHITECTURE. 


By BecrvaLp BLoMFIELD, A.B.A., F.S.A., M.A. With Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 


CHARACTER OF RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By Cuartes Hersert Moore. With 12 Plates in — cree and 139 Illus- 
trations in the Text, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 











WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
ELIZABETH & HER GERMAN GARDEN 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. Extra 


Crown 8vo, 6s, Illustrated Edition, 8s. 6d, net. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. Extra Crown 8vo, és. 


Tlustrated Edition, 8s. 6d. net. 
THE BENEFACTRESS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ADVENTURES OF ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN. Extra 


wn 8vo0, 6s. 


THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK OF TUNES. Illustrated 


in Colours by Kate Greenaway. 4to, 6s. 





RECOLLECTIONS. By Wiu14m-0’Brrmn, M.P. 
With Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 14s. net. [Shortly. 
CHEAPER BEISSUE. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. A Memoir. 


By Hauiam, sLomp Tennyson, late ane ae ee of Australia, Wi 
Portrait and Facsimiles, Extra Crown 8vo, 66, (Tt Tunkeg 
' 





NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
LORD ROBERTS’S 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA, 


With Illustrations and Plans, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 





BY J. G. FRAZER. 


LECTURES ON THE |. 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE KINGSHIP. 


By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., Author of “The Golden 
Bough.” 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 








THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 


By C. Luorp Morean, LL.D., F.B.S. Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. 





THE CRANFORD SERIES—New Volume, . 
THACKERAY’S ESMOND. With an Introduc- 


tion by Austin Dosson and Illustrations by Hue¢w Tomson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 





ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New volume. 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. By A. G. Brapiezy. 


With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN 


THE SCHOOL." 
MICKY. By Evetyn Suarp. Illustrated by H. M. 


Broce, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 








NEW CREATIONS IN PLANT LIFE. 


| An mati a Account of the Life and Work of LUTHEB BURBANK. 


S. Harwoop. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, net, 





MACMILLAN and CO., 





Limited, London. 
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BRENDLE » 


w.By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL 


Author of ‘Said the Fisherman.” 


: =*§BCOND~ EDITION NEARLY. READY. 


Se ay 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 





ae _ ATHENZEUM 


The. hero, Hammond Ashford, is most subtly conceived and limned ; he is a wonderfully successful portrait of 
@ certain type of modern man. His father, also, in his breadth: and violence ‘und crudeness, is singularly individual ; 
and the.women are’all admirable. The novel is written as literature, and shows the products of a fine imagination on 
evér'y page. -It promises for him a great career.” ; 


siniaent a: as eee nae ih _, TIMES 

,. “It is Mr. Pickthall’s sense of humour which, carefully held in check and never inclining his reader to laugh, yet 
makes*his* novel true comedy and on a high level. He is never angry, he never takes sides. He watches his men and 
women, big and small—for the novel has many characters—play out their parts, and describes them coolly, but with 
understanding, to our great delectation.” 

Us le — cable _ STANDARD 

.. “ A-yeally fine and mature piece of work whieh a quarter of a century ago might have borne, without offence, the 
name of: George Meredith. It is purely, essentially, English, and genuinely interesting from first page to last; 
interesting not by reason of-any adventitious aid, not. by any glamour of strangeness in setting, or vividness of 
colouring but-by-reason ‘of its solid intellectual merit as.a really English novel, a real study of English life. .A really 
fine' novel, a literary achievement.” — 
wa ACADEMY 


“* «The novel is a fine piece of work, clever and well written. All the characters are drawn with skill and insight, 
and Mr. Pickthall has been able to express with great subtlety the spirit of the town of Brendle. There is much more 
that might be said in ‘praise of this book ; of the grip, of the humour, of the restraint. Uncommonly good.” 


reer DAILY TELEGRAPH 


“An uncommonly fine piece of fiction, and uncommonly well written in addition. It shows great power 
and grasp of character and skill in the handling... It is full in its play of human interests, clever in its 
combinations and development, and shrewd’ in its appreciation of motive and conduct. As a mere tale it 
appeals largely to our sympathies, it is so essentially, so distinctly human. Oue of the best and most enjoyable 
stories''that: have appeared: inthe. present season.” 


COURT JOURNAL 


«Mr. Pickthall “has written’ a book’that should live, for he never fails to stimulate the intellect ; he is swift: 


to understand and portray the inconsistencies of human character; his phrasing is dexterous, and his description 
of English scenery full of subtle charm; and, above all, his story insists on being read.” 


MANCHESTER COURIER 


- «Both from the aspect of literary craftsmanship and from that of human interest, ‘Brendle’ is distinguished 
above the ruck. If only for the sake of the old brewer, John Ashford, a masterly and convincing study, the book is 
well worth much more than’ a casual glance. But most of Mr. Pickthall’s characters are equally true to life.” 


IT AG SUNDAY TIMES ; 

“The author of ‘Said the Fisherman’ is maintaining his reputation for originality of ideas and thoroughness 
of ‘atialysis. Mr. Pickthall’s new-and quaintly-named novel is a masterly study of a long feud waged between 
a father and a son possessed of very different natures and animated by conflicting ideals.” 


SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH 
“In John Ashford Mr. Pickthall has given us a brilliant and entertaining piece of portraiture which should 
make the book~one of the successes -of the season: ‘Those who wish to make acquaintance with one of the most 
vivid and living ‘characters’ of recent fiction, and to enjoy a novel full to the brim of humour and observation, 
must ask for ‘ Brendle.’” 


LIVERPOOL COURIER 


“The story is one of the freshest and best written we have read for a long time. The portrait of the brewer, 


a modern embodiment of feudal characteristics, is quite exceptionally well done. The story is worked out with 
unusual: deftness and the writing has undoubted beauty.” 


SCOTSMAN 


«“Brendle and its inhabitants are distinctly real. No character is ‘altogether praiseworthy, no character 


altogether blameworthy; each is vivid and individual and convincing.. The reader finds it. impossible to take. 


sides; he can but watch and be interested. A word of praise must be said for the author's undeniable gift of 
word painting.” 





METHUEN and OCO., 386 Jssex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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' IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
Messrs. Methuen have much pleasure in announcing that they have just published a New Anthology by Mr. E. V. LUCAS, Author 


of “The Open Road,” entitled 


They also annownce that they now publish 


THE FRIENDLY TOWN. 4 Little Book for the Urbane. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE OPEN ROAD. 4 Little Book for Wayfarers. Feap. 8vo, 58; 


and that this famous book has been reset, and that @ large number of New Pieces have been added. A gold-lettered cloth case for the 


two volumes can be purchased for Is. net. 








—ne 


ENGLISH FURNITURE. By F.S. Rosso. With] AN OUTLANDER IN ENGLAND: Impressions of an 


in Collot and one in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. 
=e a [The Connoisseurs’ Library. 


net. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lucas. 
With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. Second Edition, 2 vols, 
21s. net. 
one oe Pah biographer after his own heart from one of his own best 
pils.”—Times. 


MADAME GEOFFRIN, HER SALON AND HER 


TIMES. By Janet Atpis. With many Portraits and Mlustrations, demy 
, 108. 6d. net. ' 
a pare of a famous salon and of society in the last years of the reign of 
Louis XV., the close of the courtly days of the “Old Régime.” : 
«A sympathetic and eminently interesting contribution to the literature of 
the period. A generall charming record.”—East Anglian Times. ‘ 
“ frany stirring incidents and a wealth of anecdote are to be found in this 
absorbingly interesting book.”—Sussex Daily News. 


MARY STUART. By Fiorence MacCuny. With over 
4 Illustrations, including a Frontispiece in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 
6d. net. 

uae author has not space enough for controversy, but exhibits complete 
balance of judgment. Her narrative is vivid and avoids rhetorical pursuit of 
the picturesque. She is extremely sympathetic, but she is entirely free from 
the credulity into which sympathy is apt to run.”—Athenzum. 

a story has nm told a thousand times, but none is better or fresher 
than this latest version, The charm of the book is its womanly insight and 
more than womanly compassion.”—Liverpool Post. 

With many 


OLD OAK FURNITURE. By F. Roz. 


Illustrations by the Author, including a Frontispiece in Colour, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“ 4 volume which is sorely needed.’’—Daily Mail. 

“Full of interest and instruction to collectors.”—Truth. 


JANE AUSTEN AND HER ENGLAND. By G. E. 


Mrrrox. With many Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 
A biography of Jane Austen, and a picture of the society of her time. 
“A very full and complete study of the authoress and her i 
—Giobe, 
“The careful studies of the novels and the excellent sketches of English 
life a hundred years ago give Miss Mitton’s book a distinct value of its own.” 
“Valuable and entértainiug.” —Datly Telegraph. —Liverpool Courier. 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With a Commentary by 
W. F. Coss, D.D. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
“The author has oy a achieved his aim, and there is scarcely a page on 


which some fresh and fruitful suggestion may not be found.”—Scotsman, 


THE LIFE OF WALT WHITMAN. By H. B. Binns. 
With Portraits and Mlustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

In this Volume the Author endeavours to portray one of the most striking 

figures of modern times, and gathers up the biographical information scat- 

tered through the pages of works which are inaccessible to the ordinary reader, 


ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS. 


By H. W.C. Davis, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Author of 
“Charlemagne.” With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. By A. D. Invzs. 
With Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 
This is the Fourth Volume, but the Second Volume to be published, of the 
New History of England under Prof. Oman’s Editorship. 
With 


MASTER WORKERS. By Haroxp Bgasre. 


Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book describes the methods, outlook, and views on work of many dis- 
tinguished amg Ae a His Majesty the King, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., General Booth, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. John Morley, Mr. G. F. Watts, Earl Roberts, &c., &. 

“His sympathy is catholic; his judgments are acute; his observation is 
keen ; his verdicts are generous and humane, This is a book of character and 
individuality.”—Daily Mail. 

“ Altogether admirable.”—Sussez Daily News. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his Life, Times, Work, 
Sitters,and Friends. By Witt1am B. Bouton, With 40 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This work is a full treatment of the life and work of the great painter, whose 
remarkable personality, eminence as a ss, and the picturesque character 
of whose times and acquaintances together provide a subject of great interest. 


THE ROYAL FORESTS OF ENGLAND. By J.C. Cox, 
LL.D., F.8.A. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Antiquary’s Books. 
“Here is a treasure-house of antiquarian learning. Here, too, is a store of 
paces ——- on the woodcraft that Shakespeare and his fathers knew 
80 well.” —Outlook. 





Australian in England. By J. H. M. Assorr, Author of “Tommy Corn- 
stalk,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

A series of impressions of England and the English from an Australian 
point of view. Its interest for English ers lies in the fact that it 
presents a view of their country and its conditions which is impossible from an 
interior standpoint. 

A Series of 


NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
Observations on the Birds, Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk-eyed 
Crustaceans found in that Neighbourhood, with a List of the Species. By 
F. H, 7 With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Franx Souruaars, 

rown 8vo, 


THE RIVIERA. By S. Barine-Goutp. With many 
Tilustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Uniform with Mr, Baring-Gould’s well-known books on Devon, Cornwall, 


Dartmoor, Brittany, &c, 
A WANDERER'IN HOLLAND. By E. V. Lvoas. 


With many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by HERBERT 


MarsuHaLt. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“If the success of a book of travels is to be measured by the travel fever it 
excites in the veins of its readers, this volume should have a warm we! 
Dull of spirit must he be who, skimming its Pe pages, does not feel 
himself moved to follow in the * Wanderer’s’ footsteps. It is the gaiety of 
our author, his simple pleasure in things seen and everything that delights the 
average man, which makes him so thoroughly agreeable a travelling com- 
panion.”—Athenzum, 

“Every chapter sparkles with delicate fun; it is alive with wise interest.” 


—Times, 
DAN LENO: his Life and Achievements. By J. Hickory 
Woop. With many Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 66. 
“The author has carried out his task with a sympathy and ability which 
make the book good reading from the opening page to the conclusion; and it 
is enriched with many photographs and drawings, which will make the incom- 
parable humourist live again in the memory.” —Daily News. 


THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. By Epwarp Hurrow. 
With many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Cr. 8vo, 6¢. 

“ A series of literary impressions by a Jover of Italy and of her o— a true 
poet in prose. Praise must be given to the splendid illustrations by Mr. Pisa.” 


—Darly Mail. 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE: being Addresses 
and Sermons. By Waren Locg, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This volume attempts to prove the permanent claim of the Bible to be an 
inspired book and a guide to life. 
“Thoughtful and suggestive.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


RICHES AND POVERTY. By L. G. Carozza Money. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
A fascinating study of the wealth and poverty of the United Kingdom. 
‘*Mr, Money isa master of figures, and he understands the facts that lie 
behind them.”—Morning Leader. 
“The book teems with statistics, and yet it contains not one dull or uninter- 
esting page.”"—Daily News, 


SEA LIFE IN NELSON’S TIME. By Joun Mase- 
FIELD. With many Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 
“A wonderful picture of sea life s hundred years ago. It is clear, strong, 
live work every line of it.’"—Daily News, 
“A book which eve: poets Som should read and every English 
boy should possess and keep.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Epwarp Hutton. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“* A charming anthology....... all of gold.” —Dai!y Graphic. 
** An exquisite and fragrant garland; a volume to keep close at hand.” 
‘ —T. P.'s Weekly. 


THE DOINGS OF ARTHUR. Described and Pictured by 


the “‘ Westmrster” Orrice Bor. 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 

“A delightfully humorous book. The likenesses all through are thoroughly 
recognisable, and the points are impossible to miss. It is certainly an en- 
lightening picture for those who believe in ‘ Arthur,’ and an entertaining one 
for those who don’t.”—Westminster Gazette. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. By WittraM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by H.C. Hart. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [The Arden Shakespeare. 


A MILTON DAY BOOK. Edited by R. F. Townprow. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CLAUDE. By Epwarp Ditton. With many Illustrations, 


demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 





METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS.—6s. 


each, 


The Figure in Parentheses denotes the Edition into which the Novel has passed. 


A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. (4) Anruony Hops. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL, Rosert HIcuHENs. 
VIVIEN. (5) W. B. Maxwe.t. 
THE PASSPORT. (3) Ricwarp Baaor. 
SIR AGLOVALE DE GALIS. C. Housman. 
BRENDLE. (2) M. PICKTHALL. 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. (4) 

O. N. and A. M. Wirttamson. 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. (3) H. B. Marriorr Watson. 





DIVERS VANITIES. ArtTnour Morrison. 
A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. (2) B. M. Croker. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. (2) 


E. M. ALBANESI. 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. (3) Even Puutuports. 
THE PATIENT MAN. (2) Peroy WHite. 
THE FERRYMAN. Heien MATuHERrs. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. (2) . Dororuza Geranp. 


THE PARISH NURSE. (4) Mary E. Mayy. 





METHUEN and CO. 36 


Essex Street, 


Strand, W.C, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.S. LIST, 





Mrs. FITZHERBERT & GEORGE Iv. 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A., 


Author of “The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” &c. 


With 57 Portraits and. other 


“ An English royal romance, retold with fulness and new ‘lights’ 
—such is this book. The volumes are by far the most interesting 
of the gossipy works in which Mr. Wilkins has sought to re- 
suscitate for us the Court life of England throughout the Georgian 
era.” —Daily Chronicle. 


“No one could have been found better equipped for the task 
than Mr. W. H. Wilkins...... He combines, in fact, just the 
qualities necessary to show the political situation at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and to draw the character of the accom- 
plished, beautiful, and unfortunate Mrs, Fitzherbert. He gives 
the details, but does not drag them out. He tells the facts, 
and they are significant and relevant. To the writing of history 
Mr. Wilkins brings the artistic sense of the trained novelist.” 
pe ; —Daily News. 





Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


“The love story of George, Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV., and Mrs, Fitzherbert is the most romantio page in 
the records of the British monarchy.”—Daily Mail. 


“Tt has fallen to the lot of Mr. W. H. Wilkins, in the two 
volumes just published by Messrs. Longmans and (Co., to dissipate 
the haze which still blurred the figure of the truth, and to write a 
full and authoritative account of one of the strangest romances in 
the annals of the British Crown......We shall be pardoned if we 
rehearse in brief the remarkable story which our auther, the first 
to step out into the full light, has to tell us in the course of hig 
fascinating pages,”"—Daily Telegraph. 





THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Written by Various Authors under the Direction and Editorship of the 
Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., President of the Royal Historical Society, and 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D, Editor of the English Historical Review. 
” In 12 vols. demy 8vo, each Volume having its own Index and Two or more Maps, 


The price of each Volume will be 7s. 6d. net if sold separately, but COMPLETE SETS may be subscribed for through the 
Booksellers at the price of £4 net, payment being made at the rate of 6s. 8d. net on the delivery of each Volume. 


“The idea of presenting the whole course of English history in the full light of modern knowledge and in 
something like a unified work is excellent, while the plan of dividing the task among a body of writers, each of 
whom is specially competent to deal with the period which he undertakes, is undoubtedly the right one.” 


Vol. xX. 1 760 to 1 801 © [Ready. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D.Litt., Trinity College, Oxford. 


“We regard the entire work with admiration. If continued with equal 
brillianoy, the series will be Sage ne Cpe xe cenieey pronounce the 
e olume statesmanlike, scho: , and erudite.” 
heats ' —NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“The history is so delightfully written that it will appeal to a far larger 
circle than that of historical pom tore only. The general reader will thoroughly 
enjoy refreshing his recollections of the great events of those errs | = . 


—GLASGOW HERALD. 
Vol. II. 1066 to 1216. (Ready, 


By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, M.A, Professor of i 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. History in Yale 


Vol. III. 1216 to 1377. [On Monday next, 


By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of Medisval and Mode 
Victoria University of Manchester. rn History in the 


Vol. I. to 1066. [In January, 


By THOMAS HODGEIN, D.C.L., Litt.D., Fellow of University College, 
ondon. 


*,* Full Prospectus sent on application. 





The Architects’ Library. 
Edited by F. M. SIMPSON, F.R.1.B.A., 
Professor of Architecture, University College, London. 
The aim of the promoters of this series will be to make it a 
complete book of reference for architects, and a thoroughly prac- 
tical handbook for students. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURAL DEVE- 


LOPMENT. By F. M. SIMPSON, F.B.1.B.A. 3 vols. medium 8vo, Vol. I., 
with 180 lilustrations, 12s. 6d, net. 





NEW BOOK BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF AN AMERICAN 


UNTER. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. With Photogravure Por- 
eet ard 48 Illustrations from Photographs, medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


GEORGE RUNDLE PRYNNE: a Chapter 


in the Early History of the Catholic Revival. By A. CLIFTON 
KELWAY. With a Portrait and other Lliustrations, Svo, 6s. 6d. net. 
‘ {On Monday neat. 


*.* Mr. Prynne, who died in 1903, was the first to restore the 
Daily Celebration of the Holy Eucharist in the Anglican Com- 
munion, and was a pioneer in other important matters, such as the 
organisation of Sisterhood work in parishes, the compilation of a 
distinctively Church Hymnal, and the provision of a Eucharistic 
Manual. He enjoyed the friendship. of Dr. Pusey, some hitherto 
unpublished letters from whom will be included in the Biography. 


BOYS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT IN 


“SCHOOL. By H. BOMPAS SMITH, M.A., Head-Master of 
Mary's School, Walsall; formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [On Monday nest, 











LIFE OF SIR JOHN T. GILBERT, LLD., 


F.S.A.,. Irish Historian and Archivist, Vice-President of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Secretary of the Public Record Office of Ireland. With Letters 
and Correspondence by his Wife, ROSA MULHOLLAND GILBERT. 
With 2 Portraits and 4 other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 

[On Monday next. 





PRYING AMONG PRIVATE PAPERS, 


CHIEFLY OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
EA gen By the Author of “A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” &. 8vo, 
This volume consists of a series of extracts made from some volumes 
of the “ Reports of the Royal Historical Commission.” . The compiler 
has restricted himself to “ anecdotes and odds and ends, carefully 
eschewing everything biographical, historical, political, or instructive.” 


THE UNIT OF STRIFE. By E. K. Gannon. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Coytents.—Introductior—The Nature of the Unit of Strife—The Nature of 
the Human Unit—The Structure of Communities—The Binding Force in Human 
Comniunities—The Unit from the Standpoisit of History—The Unit from the 
Standpoint of the Individual—Moral Advance—Summary and Conclusion. 


STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE 


MOUNT. By the Rev. the Hon, EDWARD LYTTELTON, M.A, Head- 








Master of Eton. 8vo, 12s. net, 





THE NEW RAMBLER. . From Desk to-Plat- 


form. Essays and Addresses. By Sir LEWIS MORRIS. Large crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d, net. : ‘ 





POEMS OF LOVE AND NATURE. By 


LEONARD A. BICKETT. Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. > 





LONGMANS, GREEN & COQ., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





—— 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT,—Crown 8vo, 210 pp,, cloth, 2s. 6d, net; 28, 9a, post-free. .. 


LIFE AND MATTER. 


A Criticism of Professor Haeckel’s ‘‘Riddle of the 


Universe,” 


By SIR OLIVER LODGE, Ds. F.RS, LLD., 


Principal of the University of Birmingham. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—Crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 


SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL REFORM. 


A Course of Four Lectures on School Curricula and 
Methods delivered to Secondary Teachers and Teachers 
in Training at Birmingham during February, 1905, 


“The work of a sensible iconoclast, who does not pull down for the sake of mere destruction, but is anxious to set up something 
more worthy in place of the mediwvalism he attacks.’—OUTLOOK. 





THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION 
LIBRARY.—New Series. 
COMPLETE in 2 vols., 10s, 6d, each, 


The 
EXPANSION OF ‘ CHRISTIANITY 
n the 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. 


By Avoty Harnack, Professor of Church History 
in the University of Berlin. 
Translated and Edited by James Morratt, B.D., 
D.D, (St. Andrews). 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 
By Exyst Von Dorscuitz, D.D., Professor of 
New Testament Theology in the University of 
Strasburg. 
Demy 8ro0, 448 p., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
The 


RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY 
an e 
RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 


By the late Avcuste Sapatier, Professor in the 
University of Paris, Dean of the Protestant 
Theological Faculty. With a Memour of the 
Author by Jean R&VILLE, 

List of works in this series post-free upon applica- 

ton. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net; 13s., post-free. 


THE AMERICANS. 
By Huco MinsTERBERG, Profvssor of Psycho'ogy 
at Harvard University. Translated by Epwix b. 
Hout, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard University. 


SIXTH EDITION, REVISED, demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops, 18s. 


PREHISTORIC. TIMES. 
As Illustrated by Ancient Remains and Manners 
and Customs of Modern Savages. 

By Lord Avebury, D.C.L., F.B.S., &c. 

With 239 Illustrations, a large numberof which are 

specially prepared for this Edition. 





|WORKS BY HERBERT SPENCER. 


A System of Synthetic Philosophy. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Porvtar Eprrion. ss. 
Entirely Réeset in much improved form 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY, 2 vols, Re- 
vised and Ealar; ae pe fin « 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2vols. 36 
PRINCIPLES Rd ee bse I, 21 


Ditto 
PBINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. I... 15 
itto Vol. IL ve 
JUSTICE (Separately) .. .. Pe ee 


OTHER WORKS. 


THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY a saa 
EDUCATION, INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, 
AND PHYSICAL. Cheap and Popular 
Edition, entirely Reset... ove oe ‘ 
ESSAYS, 3vols.... ... 30s, or each vol, 1 
FACTS AND COMMENTS _.... we se 
VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Enlarged Edition 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE... 1 
MAN v. STATE Ceperetal) ae sed be 
AGAINST THE METRIC SYSTEM. Third 
Edition, with Additions pean wee os © 
DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled and Ab- 
stracted by Dr. Duncan, Dr. Scuepric, and Mr. 
Couumr. Folio, boards 


1, ENGLISH, 18s. 2. ANCIENT AMERICAN 
RACES, 16s. 3. LOWEST RACES, NEGRITTO, 
POLYNESIANS, 18s. 4. AFRICAN RACES, lé6s, 
5, ASIATIC RACES, 18s. 6. AMERICAN RACES, 
18s. 7. HEBREWS and PHENICIANS, 2ls. 
8 FRENCH, 30s. 


A complete List of Works, with complete List of Con- 
tents, post-free upon application, 


Cacesscoss oa 


~~ 
—) 
o 
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FIFTH AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
THE PHILOSOPHY COMPLETED. 8vo, cloth, 21s- 
DIGEST.OF HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 


AN EPITOME OF THE 
SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY 


By F. HOWARD COLLINS. 





With a Preface by the late Herspert Spencer. 





NEW VOLUME JUST COMMENCED. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 


FROM. THE-EDITORIAL.—“ We shall judge of opinions by the seriousness with which they are held, 
and the fairness and ability with which they are maintain ‘ 
thought, none is selected by us as the type to which the rest should conform.” 

Owing to the large and increasing number of important questions seeking discussion on the open 
the HIBBERT JOURNAL, it has been decided to increase the 
ages, making 240 pages. The price is unchanged, 2s. 6d. net, 2s, 9d, post-free ; 


platform provided b 
quarterly issue by 24 


10s. - annum post-free, Cmts + 
A Prospectus containing a number of the arrangements already made for contributions to the New Volume 
will be sent post-free upon application. 


ed. Amongst extant varieties of religious 


size of each 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
ALMOST READY.—490 pp., cloth, 58, 


HISTORY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


— —e - “oa Lenape po By H. Vom 

ODEN, D.D., lessor of Theolo 

University of Berlin. Sr 
READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE EVOLUTION ' 
OF RELIGION: 


An Anthropological Study. By L. R. FaRneLy, 

yon soy on = w= of Exeter Fo ae 
ord ; niversi’ turer in Classical 

Archawology, &. . ; 


READY, CHEAP EDITION.—Cloth, 5s. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 
By Apoty Harnack, Professor of Church His- 
tory in the University of Berlin, Translated 
by T. Baitey Saunpers. With a Special Pre- 
face to the English Edition by the Author. 

READY.—Crown 8vo, 372 pp., cloth, 6a, 


THE CHILD AND RELIGION 
even Essays. By Prof. Henry Jonzs, M. 
LL.D.; C. ¥. G. Masrermay, M.A.; * Prot, 
G. T. Lapp, D.D., LL.D., Univ. of Yale; Rev. 
F. B. Tennant, M.A, B.Sc. ; Rev. J. CyyppYLayx 
Joves, D.D.; Kev, Canon Henster Henson, 
M.A.; Kev. Ropert F. Horton, M.A., D.D.; 
Rev. G. Hitt, M.A., D.D.; Rev. J. J. THors- 
ToN; Rev. Rabbi A. A, Green; Prof. Josgrx 
AGak Beer, D.D. 
Edited by Tuomas Stzrugns, B.A, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CONCEPTION OF CHRIST. 


Its Value and Significance in the History of 
Religion, By Orro Primtperer, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology in the University, 
Berlin. 

READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE ATONEMENT 


And its Historical Evolution; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. By the late 
Avauste Sabatier, Professor in the University 
of Paris. Trauslated by Victon LguLtetTs, 
A.K.C., B-és L. 


READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 5a, 


BIBLE PROBLEMS 
an ce 
NEW MATERIAL for their SOLUTION. 


By the Rev. T. K, Currne, D.Litt., D.D., Fel- 

low of the British Academy and Oriel Pro- 

pow col of Interpretation in the University of 
xford. 








Complete List of Volumes included in this Library 
post-free upon application, 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
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Smith, Elder and Co.’s New Books, 
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THE SOUTH POLAR EXPEDITION, 1901-1904. | SOME NOTABLE NEW 6s, NOVELS, 
Mr. F. T. BULLEN, in “THE OUTLOOK,” says:—‘‘It is one of the | FIRST EDITION SOLD OUT. ’ 
Stlaalion Seat oretoss xy best illustrated books of travel and SECOND IMPRESSION RE ADY NOVEMBER 22nd, 
NOTICE.—A SECOND IMPRESSION WILL BE READY ON NOV. a THE PRINCESS By the Author of 
The VOYAGE of the ‘ DISCOVERY.’ | PRISCILLA’s ELIZABETH AND HER 
By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O,, RN. FORTNIGHT. CERMAN CARDEN.” 


With Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. E. A. WILSON and MORNING POST.—‘‘It is easy to predict for ‘The Princess Priscilla’s 


+48 2 Fortnight’ as great a success as that enjoyed by ‘ Elizabeth and Hi 
other Members of the Expedition. vols. royal 8vo, #28. net. Garden.’ Not a few, we imagine, will even prefer Priscilla to Elizabeth r 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OPINION. 


ATHENZUM.—“ Never hasa Polar BROOKLYN DAILY STANDARD 
- UNION.—“ The Lamalate consecutive TH Ee MAN FRO M By Mrs, HENRY 


expedition returned with richer re- 
narrative, with the personal element 


aie, manatees sek svisattte, running through the whole, has in it AM ERICA H A Sentimental ‘ DE LA PASTURE. 


than those of which the record is from beginning to end char no and in- Comedy. 
contained in these two splendid | terest which can scarcely be exag- SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


gerated.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A prettily told tale, redolent of the borders of 
Somerset and Devon, with all the pathos and sweetness of youth,” 








NOW BEADY.—With 16 Illustrations by Mrs. ADRIAN HOPE, 
Pott 4to, 6s. net. 


B . 
THE SPARROW WITH fy a eee - Oneter “aete: 


Lapy ripey, | | RUST: a 
ONE WHITE FEATH ER. 3 *,* A tale laid partly in the home of Northumbrian wreckers, which con: 


sung k tr Pe 1s a treasure—half the clue to which is lost—partly in the Paris of 1792, 
Author of “ The Story of Aline,” “‘ Anne Mainwaring,” ‘‘ A Daughter of Jael,”&c pe the murderous designs of his rough kinsmen drove th ” 
*,* This is the story of a child who is transported into the kingdom ” . me Sere Sa. yeuns Sere, 

of fairies by the agency of the sparrow, and it relates her mar- 


vellous adventures. FRENCH NAN. et a3 fos ges - 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By S. G.|  Wig.i2huthmg,ttmtions ty Fa. towssrso, ant a Cover Dag 








TALLENTYRE, Author of ‘The Women of the Salons,” &. New and 
Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. of 600 pages, Small demy 8vo, with a Photo- FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
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